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PREFACE. 


I HAVE much pleasure in acknowledging the valuable 
assistance rendered by the Chiefs of the States of Mayur- 
bhanj and Dhenkanal, and by the Superintendents of the 
Keonjhar and Nayagarh States, in the preparation of the 
artichis on their States. To Mr. F. D. Whiffin, Honorary 
Magistrate of the Gaiigpur State, 1 am indebted for valuable 
information on the subject of the Fauna of the States. A 
considerable amount of the information concerning “ The 
People” in the general portion of this volume is taken 
from notes prepared for the Ethnographic Survey of the 
Central Provinces, rhe descidption of the Gangpur and 
Bonai States has been largely reproduced from Sir William 
Hunter’s Statistical Account of those States. 


L. O R. 
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ORISSA FEUDATORY STATES. 
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GENERAL ACCOUNT. 
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CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The Feudatory States of Orissa consist of a group of 24 depen- OssssAii 
dent territories attached to the Division of Orissa, and comprise 
the following States: Athgarh, Athmallik, BSmra, Baramba, 

Baud, Bonai, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, GtSngpur, Hindol, K&lahandi, 
Keonjhar, Khandpara, Mayurbhanj, Narsinghpur, NayRgarh, 

Nllgiri, Pal Lahara, Patna, EairSkhol, Ranpur, Sonpur, Taloher 
and Tigiria: of these the States of Bamra, Kalahaudi, Patna, 
Rairakhol and Sonpur were formerly attached to the Chhattisgarh 
Division of the Central Provinces; Bonai and Q-angpur were 
formerly attached to the Ohota N agpur Division and the remain¬ 
ing States formerly known as the Tributary Mahals formed part 
of Orissa. They lie between 22° 34' and 19° 2 ’ N„ and 82° 32' 
and 87° 11' E., and have a population of 3,173,395 and an area 
of 28,125 square miles. They are bounded on the north by the 
State of Jashpur in the Central Provinces, the districts of Banohi, 
Singhbhum and Midnapore; on the east by the districts of Bala- 
sore, Cuttack and Puri; on the south by the districts of Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam in the Madras Presidency and Khondmals 
(Angul); and on the west by the Raipur district and Raigarh 
State of the Central Provinces and the district of Sambalpur in 
the Bengal Presidency and Yizagapatam district in the Madras 
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FroBidenoy. The district of Angtil is situated piaotioally in the 
centre of this block of country and was formerly one of the group 
of States known as the Tributary States of Orissa: on the southern 
border and conterminous with the border of the Oanj&m district 
are the E3iondmals, a subdivision of the Angul district. 

The States form a succession of hill ranges rolling backwards 
towards Central India. They form three watersheds from 
south to north, with fine valleys between, down which pour the 
three great rivers of the inner tableland. The southernmost is the 
valley of the Mahanadi, spreading out into fertile plains watered 
by a thousand mountain streams. At the Barmiil pass, the river 
winds round magnificently wooded hiUs, from 1,600 to 2,600 feet 
high. From the north bank of the Mah&nadi, the hill ranges 
tower into a fine watershed, from 2,000 to 2,500 feet high, form¬ 
ing the boundary of the States of Narsinghpur and Bar&mbii. 
On the other side, they slope down upon the States of Hindol and 
Dhenk&nSl, supplying countless little feeders to the Br&hmani, 
which occupies the second of the three valleys. From the north 
bank of the Br&hmanI river, the hills again roll back in magni¬ 
ficent ranges, till they rise into the Keonjhar watershed, with 
peaks from 2,600 to 3,600 feet high, culminating in Malayagiri, 
8,896 feet high, in the State of P&l Laharft. This watershed, 
in turn, slopes down into the third valley, that of the Baitarani, 
from whose eastern or left bank rise the mountains of Mayurbhanj, 
heaped upon each other in noble masses of rock, from 3,000 to 
nearly 4,000 feet high, sending countless tributaries to the 
Baitarani on the south, and pouring down the waters - of the 
Bur&balang, with the feeders of the Subarnarekha, on the north. 
The peaks are densely wooded to the summit, and, except at the 
regular passes, are inaccessible to beasts of burden. The inter¬ 
mediate valleys yield rich crops in return for negligent cultiva¬ 
tion, and a vast quantity of land might be reclaimed on their 
outskirts and lower slopes. Cultivation is, however, rapidly 
extending in all the States, owing to improved means of com¬ 
munication and to the pressure of population in the adjoining 
British districts. 

The natural beauties of the country are exceedingly fine: 
vast ranges of forest and tree-clad hUls and mountain ranges 
alternate with well-watered valleys gleaming bright in the 
sun, with green waving crops of paddy, or in the winter season, 
with brilliant yellow crops of surguja contrasting brilliantly with 
the deep green foliage of the forest. In the open plains along 
the valleys of the large rivers miles of highly cultivated lands 
stretch out before the eye, shut in on the horizon by lofty peaks 
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aad forest-olad ranges. In the wild hiU tracts of MajQrbhanj, 
Keonjhar, Bonai, Kal&handi and at Barmul in Daspalla the soft 
beauty of the hill-clad ranges is relieved by wild precipitous 
bluffs scored and seamed by the storms of ages: in the rains raging 
torrents flashing for miles in the sunlight hurl themselves in fine 
waterfalls to the slopes below: the finest of these waterfalls drops 
over the sheer southern face of the Ohheli&toka range (3,808 feet) 
in Bonai, In the highlands of Kalshandl, Eeonjhar, Mayiirbhanj 
and Bonai clear pellucid hill streams flow perennially, babbling over 
stones and rushing in tinkling waterfalls between grass-dad banks 
and sedgy shores, shaded by towering trees: many are the deep 
silent pools with the banks fringed with masses of white lilies, 
and the silence broken only by the gentle gurgle of the stream as 
it slowly trickles from the pools or by the splash of some rising 
fish: here the kingfisher darts to and fro in all his glory and 
birds of every hue imaginable brighten the scene ; in the rains 
these streams become wild tearing torrents sweeping all before 
them. The hill area, or dangarld as it is locally known in 
K&l&handl, occupying 1,415 square miles, contains some of the 
finest scenery; the area is one vast mass of tangled hill ranges, 
the sides dad in the densest forest: this country is a plateau 
land averaging about 2,600 feet above sea level comprised of small 
vaUeys shut in on all sides by hills which rise as high as 4,000 
feet and over: the tops of these ranges in several oases form 
fine plateau lands, averaging about 2 miles wide by 7 to 10 miles 
long: they are almost level, but generally run up to a small 
elevation at one end some 50 feet above the plateau which 
averages about 3,800 feet: these ranges are covered with 
long grass and ore almost bare of trees and form the feeding 
grounds and sanctuary of all descriptions of game: the largest 
and finest of these ranges are the Karlipftt range (3,981 feet) 
and Bafli&mdi, near the Sashipur plateau; from Bafli&m&l! 
(3,687 feet) a glorious view is obtained; as far as the eye or the 
glass can sweep vast billowing mountain ranges rise and fall 
and looking south are seen the peaks of Tikrigurft (3,683 
feet) and Bank&s&mo (4,182 feet) in the K&lahandl State and 
now the highest peak in Orissa: to the east on the horizon 
is seen the magnificent peak of Nim&igiri (4,972 feet) in the 
Ganj&m district. In these hiUs of the dangarld area the 
splendid stream of the Indravati takes its rise near Thufimul: it 
quickly gathers volume and even in February roars and rushes 
down its hilly course in seething cataracts in its short wild rush 
to the plains and the State of Bastar to join the Godavari, It 
makes its way through the hill range which forms the southern 

B 2 
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boundary of Kftlfthatidl; not far from the plaoe where the 
Indr&v&tl flows south through this barrier the Hfttl river rises 
on the northern slopes and flows due north in exactly the opposite 
direction. 

Hill The principal peaks are Bank&samo (4,182 feet), and the 

BTBTHM. Karlapfit plateau (3,981 feet), both in K&lahandi; Malayagiri 
(3,896 feet) in the State of Pal LaharS ; Meghasani (the seat of 
the clouds, 3,824 feet) in Mayiirbhanj; Tikrigura (3,683 feet) in 
K&l&handi; Mankamacha (3,639 feet) in Bonai; Bafliamali 
(3,687 feet) in iKalahandi; Badamgarh (3,625 feet), Kumritar 
(3,490 feet) both in Bonai; Gandhamardan (3,479 feet) in 
Eeonjhar; Chheliatoka (3,308 feet) in Bonai; ThakuranT 
(8,003 feet) and Tomak (2,577 feet) in Keonjhar; Panohdhax 
(2,948 feet) in Athmallik ; Goaldes (2,506 feet) in DaspaUa; 
Siiliya (2,239 feet) in Nayagarh and Kapilas (2,098 feet) in 
Dhenkfinal. 

Bit»b The principal rivers are the Mahanadi, the Brahmani, the 

tirsTsif • * '*' s 

Baitarani, the Burabalang, the Ang and the Tel. The Mahanadi 

MaUnadi. enters the States of Orissa in the State of Sonpur, dividing that 
State into two portions ; after a course of about 30 miles it 
enters the State of Baud forming the boundary between that State 
on the south, and Athmallik Stato on the north, it then divides 
the State of Daspalla which lies on either side of its banks : 
from Daspalla it forms the boundary of Khandpara on the 
south, and Narsinghpur, Baramba, Tigiria and Atbgarh on the 
north. In the State last named, it debouches through a narrow 
gorge at Naraj upon the Cuttack delta. It is everywhere 
navigable throughout the States and up to Sambalpur, by large 
flat-bottomed boats, and a considerable trade is carried on, 
though this has fallen off with the opening of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Eailway. The river would afford valuable facilities for 
navigation, but for the numerous rocks and sand-banks in its 
channel. The boatmen carry rakes and hoes, with which in 
the cold season they dredge a narrow passage just sufficient to 
let their crafts pass. When full, it is a magnificent river of 
great breadth and depth. Diamonds were occasionally found 
in the bed during its course through the Sonpur State, but of late 
years no stones have been found. It ia-liable to heavy floods, 
which from time to time cause serious damage to the river side 
villages in the Narsinghpur, Baramba, Tigiria and Athgarh States. 
The most picturesque spot on the Mahanadi is the Barmul gorge 
in the State of DaspaUa. Its chief feeders in the States are- 
on its north or left bank, the Sapua in Athgarh, and the 
Dandatapa and Mano in Athmallik; on its south or right bank, 
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the Kusumi, Kamai, the Jorimu, Hinamanda, Ganduai, Bolat, 

Salki, Bagh, Marini, Tel and Ang. 

The Brahmani is formed by the oonfiuenoe of the South BiShmani. 
Koel and Sankh at Panposh, in the Nagra zamindari of the 
Gangpur State: after a course which is unnavigable owing to 
extensive rook barriers and rapids of about 14 miles through the 
Gangpur State, it enters the State of Bonai and after a course of 
some 38 miles in that State, flows for a short distance through 
the Bamra State and then entering the State of Taloher passes 
through it and Dhenkanal into Cuttack district. Attempts 
have from time to time been made to float sleepers down 
the Br&hmani, but unsuccessfully. It is navigable for a few 
months of the year as far as 4 miles below T&loher, where there 
axe some dangerous rooks. The confluence of the South £oel 
and Sankh is a spot of remarkable beauty and scantity: about 
half a mile below the junction of these two rivers a fine bridge 
on the Bengal-N Sgpur line spans the Brahmani. Common 
jasper is found in its bed and through G&ngpur and Bonai the 
local gold-washers (Jhoras) earn a small livelihood by washing 
gold from the bed. There are no feeder streams of any import¬ 
ance ; hill streams all along its course force their waters into the 
Brahmani and probably the most important of these is the Kux&di 
stream in Bonai. 

The Baitarani rises among the hills in the south-west of Bsitersni. 
Keonjhar State and forms during part of its course the boundary 
between that State and the State of Mayurbhanj; its chief 
affluent is the Salandi which rises in Mayurbhanj. In the dry 
season the Baitarani is navigable by small boats, but with diffi¬ 
culty, as far as Anandpur, a large trading village in Keonjhar 
on its north bank. 

The Bur&balang rises in Mayurbhanj and, after receiving BurS- 
two tributaries, the Gangahar and the Sunii, passes into Balasore. 

The Tel enters the KalShandi State, from the north-west, and Tel. 
flowing north-east discharges itself into the Mah&nadi, close to the 
town of Bonpur : it forms about half the length of the boundary 
between the States of KaUhandi and Fatn& and then through the 
rest of its course, forms the boundary between the States of 
Sonpur and Baud : in the rains bamboos and timber are floated 
down from as far up the stream as where it forms the boundary 
between Kslfthand! and Patn& : its chief affluents are the H&ti, 

Sundax, B&ul and Suktel. 

The Hati river rises in the high hUl ranges of the Mahulpfttnft Hsu. 
zamindiri at the very southernmost extremity of the State of K&1&* 
hand! and flows due north, draining the open country of the State, 
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till it joins the Tel and the tmited stieaniB flow down to the 
Mah&nadi: the Hati is liable to very sadden rises reoeiTing as it 
does the water of countless streams from the highlands of the 
dangarld area. 

Ang. The Ang rises in the hills of the zamindSri of Bor&samhar 

in the Sambalpur district: for a short distance after its rise 
it flows in a northerly direction, but quickly swerves to the 
east and with a southerly tendenoy runs on to join the Mah&nadi, 
between the village of Binka and the town of Sonpur in the State 
of Sonpur: for a portion of its course it forms the northern bound- 
ary of the PatnS. State with the State of Sonpur: though a river 
of considerable volume in the rains, it quickly dries up in the cold 
season. 

Qioioay, The Orissa Division consists, geologically* as well as geographi¬ 
cally, of two very distinct portions; the one, a belt of nearly flat 
country, from fifteen to fifty miles in breadth, extending along the 
coast; and the other, an undulating area, broken by ranges of 
hUls, in the interior. The former is entirely of alluvial forma¬ 
tions, the greater portion of its surface being probably composed of 
deposits from the great river MahanadS, and the smaller streams, 
the Brahmonl and Baitarani. Near its western limit alone, a 
few hills of gneissose took rise from the alluvial plain, especially 
between the Br&hmon! and Mahanadi. The inland hill tract, 
which forms the area covered by the Feudatory States, is 
chiefly composed of rooks of very ancient date, so completely 
altered and crystallized by metamorpbic action, that all traces 
of their original structure are lost, and any organic remains 
obliterated which they may originally have contained. The 
same rooks cover an enormous area in Eastern and Southern 
India, and are usually spokjn of, in works on Indian geology, as 
the crystalline or metamorphio series. 

Further exploration in this area will doubtless show the 
existence of beds belonging to other formations; but hitherto 
the only instance in which any considerable area is known to be 
oocupied by rooks of later date than the metamorphics, is in the 
tract known as the Talcher coalfield, in the States of TSlcher, 
Athmallik, Dhenk&n&l and Bair&khol. High up the BrShmani 
valley a series of very slightly altered or unaltered rooks, comprising 
slates with jasper, quartzites, and schistose beds, occur in the 
State of Bonai and are believed to occupy portions of Keonjhar. 

The greater portion of the Feudatory States have never 
been explored geologically, and the inionuation procurable 

• This Moount it taken from Sir W. Hunter't article on the Geology of the 
Tribntaiy States of Orissa with oorreotions to date. 
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as to their character is most imperfect. In Mayurhhanj the 
Chief has had a geological survey conducted over the greater 
portion of the State: the vast area of the Simlipal range of hills 
has, however, not been investigated: the results of this geological 
survey are set forth in detail in the article on the Mayur- 
bhanj State. It is possible that other coalfields may exist, 
though not probable. Up to 1874-75 even the T&loher 
coalfield had only received, for the most part, a very hurried 
examination. Excluding the formations of which no accurate 
information has been obtained, such as the slates, quartzites, 
and jasper, to be found in Keonjhar and Bonai, the follow¬ 
ing is a list, in descending order, of the rook systems hitheorto 
described as existing in Orissa:—(8) Blown mndi, (7) Alluvmm^ 
b, Hivor delta deposits, a. Older alluvium of coast plains. (6) 
LaterUe, (5) Cuttack or Athgarh sandstone. (4) Mah&deva or 
P&nehet sandstone and grit. (3) Bdmodar sandstone^ shale, and coal. 
(2) Takher sandstone, shale, silt and boulder bed. (1) Metamorphie 
or crystalline rooks. 

The following is a brief desoription of the characters of each of 
these formations, as found in Orissa 

(1) Meiamobphio OB cBTsiAnnuiE BOCKS. —These consist of 
various forms of gneiss, mioa-sohist, hornblende-schist, quartzite, 
etc. True granite is found in. the form of veins traversing the 
gneiss, and is of various forms, the most common being a highly 
crystalline variety, with but little mica, and passing into peg¬ 
matite, of the kind known as graphic granite. This granite is 
apparently, for the most part at least, of ootemporaneous age with 
the metamorphism of the gneiss. But besides this, the gneiss 
itself frequently passes into a granitoid form, perfectly undistin- 
guishable in blocks from granite; but which, when in place, is 
usually found to retain, every here and there, traces of its original 
lamination, and to pass by insensible degrees into a distinct 
laminated gneiss of the usual form. 

Other prevalent forms are ordinary gneiss, composed of quartz, 
f^par, and mica; homblendio gneiss in which the mica is replaced 
by hornblende, the latter min eral sometimes forming a very large 
proportion of the rook; the quaxtzose gneiss, in which the felspar 
and mica, or hornblende, are in very small proportion, and the 
quartz predominates. This gradually passes into quartzite, in 
which f^par and mica are either wanting, or occur only ia very 
small quantities. 

The above may be considered the prevailing forms of the 
crystalline rooks; but there axe others of less frequent ooouxrenoe. 
Amongst these axe diorite, amphibolite, syenite, and a magneaiau 
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rook—a kind of potstone. These may all very possibly be of later 
date than most of the metamorphios, though the serpentine-like 
potstone appears to be fairly interoalated. 

(2) Talc her ordup.— The lowest beds associated with the 
ooal-bearing strata are themselves destitute of useful fuel, and well 
distinguished mineralogically from the Damodar or coahbearing 
rooks. They were first separated from the overlying beds in Orissa 
and named after the State in which they were found. They 
consist, in the case of the Taloher coalfield, of blue nodular shale, 
fine buff or greenish sandstone, and extremely fine silt beds, often 
interstratified with sandstone more or less ooarse in texture, in thin 
alternating laminre. The sandstones frequently contain felspar 
grains, which are usually undecomposed. In the sandstone and fine 
silty shale, rounded pebbles, and boulders of granite, gneiss, and 
other crystalline rooks abound, some of them as much as four or 
five feet in diameter. This remarkable formation is known as the 
boulder bed. It is peculiar to the Taloher group, and has been 
found in India wherever that group has been examined,—in the 
valleys of the Damodar, the Son, the Narbada, and the Godavari, 
as well as in that of the Brahman!. 

Of this singular association of large blocks of stone in a fine 
matrix, but few other instances aro known, the most remarkable 
one being that of the “ boulder clay” of Great Britain and other 
countries, which is now considered by most geologists to be of 
glacial origin. The boulder bed of the T&loher group, however, 
differs entirely from the boulder clay. In the former the fine 
matrix is distinctly stratified, and the boulders are rounded, 
neither of which is the usual condition of the boulder clay. 

(3) Damodar group,— Above the Taloher, or occasionally 
resting upon the metamorphio rooks, without the intervention of 
any other sedimentary beds, is found a series of sandstone and 
shale, with beds of coal. The sandstone is mostly a coarse grey and 
brown rook passing into grits. They are usually more or less 
felspathio, the felspar being decomposed and converted into clay, 
and are often ferruginous. Blue and carbonaceous shale, often 
more or less micaceous, and ferruginous shaly sandstone, axe 
ohMaoteristic of this group. Fossil plants, chiefly consisting of 
ferns, such as Olossopteris, Pecopieris Trizyoem, Equmtacew and 
Catamites and above all, peculiar stems divided into segments 
{yertelraria), believed to be roots of unknown aflBnities, are fre> 
quently found. Most of the fossil species found, perhaps all, are 
draraoteristio of the Damodar formation. 

The peculiar interest attaching to this group of rooks is, how* 
ever, derived from its being the only one in which workable coal has 
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been, found in the Peninsula of India. All the ooals of B&niganj 
and the other fields of the Damodar valley, as well as all those of 
the Narbada valley, and of other parts of the Central Provinces, 
are in Damodar rooks. So far as they have hitherto been 
examined, the ooals of Taloher appear to be of inferior quality 
to those of R&niganj, the Narbada, and other loealities. In the 
Himgir za m lndari of the Qangpur State a coalfield has been 
loeated over an area of about 27 square miles and steps have 
been taken to work the coal. The coal-bearing strata of the Him- 
gir zamind&ri is equivalent to the Kamthi group, which includes 
the Upper and Lower Damodars and should therefore be included 
in the Damodar and not in the Taloher group, 

(4) Mahadeva group. —Above the coal-bearing series in the 
eastern part of the Taloher coalfield, a considerable thickness of 
coarse sandstone, grits, and conglomerates is found, quite difierent 
in character from the beds of the Tslcher and Damodar groups, 
and resting unconformably upon them. These rocks are usually 
coloured with various shades of brown, and are frequently very 
ferruginous. The separate beds composing them are massive, and 
not interrupted, as the Damodar sandstones frequently are, by 
partings of shale. They form hills of considerable size in the 
State of Eair9.khol. 

It is by no means clear that these beds are the representatives 
of the group in the Narbadft valley, to which the name Mahadeva 
was first applied; but there is a general subdivision of the rooks 
throughout the greater portion of the Indian coalfields into three 
principal groups. To the higher of these, the term Mahadeva has 
been given in the Narbada valley, in Orissa, and Pftnohet in Bengal. 

(5) Cuttack or Athgarh group. —South-west of the town 
of Cuttack is a considerable area, reaching into the Athgarh 
State, occupied by grit, sandstone, and conglomerate, with one 
or more beds of white or pinkish clay. The beds are very 
similar in general character to those last described; but there 
is no evidence of any connection with them, and it appears at 
least as probable that the Cuttack rooks are of later date. No 
fossils have been found in these beds except some obscure impres¬ 
sions, apparently of vegetable origin, in the clays. 

(6) Laterite. —The laterite of Orissa is evidently of detrital 
origin and consists essentially of small pisolitic nodules, chiefly 
composed of hydrated oxide of iron (brown haematite) and coarse 
quartz sand, cemented together more or less perfectly into either a 
firm, though somewhat vesicular, rook, or into a less coherent 
mass, or at times remaining in a loose gravelly condition, and thus 
passing by various gradations into a sandy day, with a few 
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pisolitio iron nodules. As a rule, the foms oontaijiing most iron 
are the most coherent, and vke vena. The more solid sorts are 
largely used as building stone, having the peculiar but important 
property of being softest when first out, and of hardening greatly 
on exposure. Laterite is found all through the States of Orissa. 

Beneath the detrital laterite, especially when a felspathio form 
of the metemorphio rooks occurs, the decomposed upper portion of 
the latter is frequently greatly impregnated with iron, and convert¬ 
ed into a kind of Uthomarge, which closely resembles the detrital 
laterite in appearance, and is employed for the same purposes. 
The massive form of laterite which caps many of the higher hills 
in Central India, and which is more compact than the detrital 
laterite, is not known to occur in Orissa. 

Of the geology of the States of Pal Lahara, Narsinghpur, 
Baramba and Tigiria, lying north of the Mahanadi, and of all 
the States south of the Mahanadi river, viz., Baud, DaspallS, 
Khandpara, Nayagarh, and Banpur, nothing definite is known. 
It is pretty certain that a large proportion of their area oonsistB 
of metamorphic rooks, and it is possible that no others may be 
found. 

Of Keonjhar and Nilgiri, only the edges bordering on Bala- 
sore district have been examined. Hindol has been traversed; 
portions of Dhenkfinal and Athniallik have been examined; whilst 
in Talcher and Athgarh a more general survey has been made, 
but still far from a complete or detailed one. 

Niloiri akd Keosjhar. —The hills bordering on Balasore 
consist entirely of metamorphic rocks of various kinds. In the 
northern part of the range, gneiss is found, so granitic that the 
direction of the foliation can scarcely be ascertained. It appears 
to be nearly parallel with the escarpment of the range. Grianite 
veins are scarce ; but greenstone dykes, or pseudo-dykes, many of 
them of great size, abound, and most of them, if not all, appear to 
run parallel with the gneissio foliation. These facts render it 
probable that the dykes in question are really beds, so altered as 
to be perfectly crystalline. A kind of black magnesian rook, inter¬ 
mediate in composition between potstone and serpentine, approach¬ 
ing the former in appearance, but less greasy in texture, is quarried 
to some extent, chiefly for the manufacture of stone dishes, plates, 
and bowls. The stones are roughly out into shape in the quarry, 
and finished, partly with tools and partly on a lathe, in the 
viUages. The rook employed is found interfoliated with the 
gneUs in several places, and is quarried at the viUages of Santr&- 
gorift and Ghij&dihs, a few mUes south of Nilgiri, at a spot two 
or three miles from Jugjnri, and in scattered localities to the 
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north-west. A few miles south-west of Jugjuri, near PSrk- 
par&, the granitoid rooks are replaced by a tough, hard, iudistinotly 
crystaltme homblendio rook, resemblmg diorite, but exhibiting 
more foliation than is seen in the hills near Nilgiri. Still farther 
to the south-west, quartz schist appears in a well-foliated form, 
oooasionaUy oontaining talo. A detached hill near B&kipur 
consists of this rook, and so does the whole south-west portion of 
the range as far as Eagadi, except in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the Salandi river, where it leaves the hill. Here syenite 
ooouxs which forms a detached hill near DarSpur. The southern 
portion of the range is free from the trap dykes which 
are so conspicuous to the north-east of Jugjuri. All the 
western portions of Keonjhar are unexplored, but the State is 
believed to contain good deposits of iron. 

Talcher and Athmallik. —The T&kher coalfield .—The basin 
of sedimentary rooks known as the Talcher coalfield is surround¬ 
ed on all sides by metamorphios. This basin extends about 
seventy miles from west by north to east by south, with a general 
breadth of from fifteen to twenty miles, its eastern extremity 
at Khadakpraskd on the BrShmani river being nearly fifty 
miles north-west of Cuttack town. Its western limit is not far 
from RSmpur, in the State of Eairakhol, and it comprises nearly 
the whole of Talcher, and a considerable portion of Eairakhol, 
with smaller parts of Athmallik, and Dhenkansl. The western 
half of this field is chiefly occupied by the rooks already described 
as belonging to the MahSdeva group, conglomerate and coarse 
sandstone, which form hills of considerable height in a very 
wild, jungly, and thinly inhabited country. At the period when 
the Talcher coalfield was first examined, nothing whatever was 
known of the classification of rooks which has since been 
adopted by the Geological Survey in the various coalfields of 
India. Indeed, one of the very first and most important dis¬ 
tinctions, that of the Tftloher group, below the coal-bearing 
division, was made in this region, as already mentioned. The 
boundaries of the Mahadevas and D&modars, on the map in the 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, are merely a rough 
approximation made from memory, and partly by guess, after 
quitting the field. The differences of the rooks have been noted 
in the field, but their area has not been mapped. 

It is by no means improbable that the Dkmodar coal-bearing 
rooks will hereafter be foimd in portions of this area. Indeed, 
they have been observed at the village of PatraparA. 

In the extreme west of the field, Tkloher beds occur in the 
upper part of the valley of a stream tributary to the Tikarifi, 
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near DainohS, and also near Bampur, in Bairakhol. In both 
cases, Mahadeva rooks appear to rest directly on them, without 
the intermediary of any Damodars. 

Besides occupying the wostem part of the field, the Mahadevas 
are found in two places along the northern boundary, which is 
formed by a fault of considerable dimensions. One of these 
places is near the villages of Boraharna and Dereng, where the 
upper beds occur in a narrow belt, five or six miles from east to 
west, their presence being marked by low hills of hard conglo¬ 
merate. Further to the west, they recur in another isolated 
patch, forming the rise called Khandagiri hill. This hill con¬ 
sists of sandstone, capped by conglomerate, the pebbles from 
which weather out and cover the sides of the hill, concealing 
the sandstone beneath. 

The northern part of the field in which these outliers of the 
Mahadevas occur is much out up by faults, or, to speak more 
correctly, by branches of one great fault. These faults are in 
some places marked by a quartzose breccia, containing fragments 
of sandstone and other rooks. The vein of breccia varies in 
breadth. At the village of Karganj it is so largely developed 
that it forms a hill of considerable height. Between the branches 
of the fault, Talcher beds and metamorphios occur ; north of all 
the faults, metamorphios only are found. 

The eastern part of the field, from near Karganj on the 
Tikaria river, and Kankurai on the Tengra, to the east of the 
Br&hmani, is principally composed of Damodar rook. These may 
usually bo recognised bj' the occasional occurrence of blue and 
black shale, the latter carbonaceous, and sometimes containing 
coal. The general section of the beds is as follows:— 

Interstratifioations of blue and black shale, often very mica¬ 
ceous, with ironstone and coarse felspathic sandstone. These are 
at least 1,500 feet thick. 

Carbonaceous shale and coal, about 150 feet. 

Shale and coarse sandstone, the latter prevailing towards the 
base; thickness doubtful, but not lees than 100 feet. 

If this be correct, the coal only occurs upon one horizon. It 
is by no means impossible, however, that other beds may be found. 
Coal is known to bo exposed in three places. The most west- 
wardly of these is at Patrapara, in Angul, a village on the 
Medulla Jor, a tributary of the Auli river. Hero some six feet 
of carbonaceous shale and coal are seen on the banks of the 
stream, capped by clay, upon which rest the coarse grits of the 
Mahadeva group. The area occupied by the beds is small. The 
next place, which is far better known, is at Gopalprasad, in 
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Tftloher, on the Tengra river. The rooks at this spot are nearly 
horizontal for a long distance, and the ooal-bed extends for some 
miles along the banks of the stream, above the village. It also 
reours lower down the stream. The thickness of the bed 
is considerable, but its quality is inferior, the greater portion 
being excessively shaly and impure. Selected specimens contain 
upwards of thirty per cent, of ash, but it by no means 
follows that better coal may not be found; and even the inferior 
fuel would be useful for many purposes, if any local demand 
existed; while from the horizontahty of the beds, a large quantity 
might be procured with very little labour. The generd dip in 
the neighbourhood is to the north; and any attempts at working 
the coal on a large scale, or further explorations by boring, 
should be made north of the TengrS stream. 

The third locality is in a small stream running into the 
JBr&hmani from the west, just north of the village of Tsloher. 
Beds lower than the coal are seen on the bank of the Br&hmani, 
at the Chief’s residence. The carbonaceous shale with coal is 
exposed about 400 yards from the river, in the small water¬ 
course. Only two or three feet are visible. The dip is north¬ 
west, and the coal is covered by micaceous, sandy, and shaly 
beds. A boring north-west of this spot would test the bed 
fairly. 

There is another locality in which the section can be tested, 
at the village of Kankarapal, in Angul, about ten miles north¬ 
west of Oopklprasad. It is by no means certain that the Q-op&l- 
pras&d shale is close to the surface here; but the spot is the 
summit of an anticlinal, and some black shale seen in the 
stream resembles the uppermost portion of the rooks of Gop&l- 
pras&d. It is highly probable that closer search will show other 
places where coal is exposed at the surface. The south-eastern 
part of the field consists of Taloher beds, in which boulders are 
only occasionally found towards the base. They are micaceous 
near the village of Porongo. Above the silt-bed containing the 
boulders, there is a fine sandstone, frequently containing grains 
of undecomposed felspar. There is no chance of ooal being 
found in this portion of the basin; that is, south of a line drawn 
from east by north to west by south, running about two miles 
south of T&loher. 

In several places in the Talcher field, iron is worked. Some¬ 
times the ironstones of the Damodar beds are used, but more 
frequently surface oonoretions, the supply of which is necessarily 
limited. Sometimes the little pisolitic nodules of the laterite 
axe found washed from their matrix, and deposited in sufficient 
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(juantitieB in alluvial formations to be worth collecting. In one 
iuBtanoe, the ore was derived from the metamorphio rooks, and 
brought from a distant locality. It resembled the mixture of 
peroxide of iron and quartz found at the outcrop of metallic 
lodes, and known as “ gossan ” in OomwaU. The method of 
ftmolting the iron in small furnaces is similar to that in use in 
other p^s of India; but the bellows employed are worked with 
the foot, a peculiarity only found in the south*western depen¬ 
dencies of Bengal and Orissa. 

The arenaceous ironstones of the Damodar group would, 
doubtless, yield a large supply of ore. 

Dhenxanal and Hindol. —These regions require scarcely 
any notice. So far as is known, they consist of metamorphio 
rooks, except the western extremity of the first-named State, 
which comprises the eastern end of the Tsloher basin. The 
metamorphio rocks are of the usual descriptions. 

Athqabh. —The northern and western parts of this State 
consist of metamorphio rocks. Along the M ah&nadi, from near 
Outtaok to the boundary of the State, within three or four 
Twilfw of the village of Tigiria, there is a belt four or five miles 
broad, of the same “ Outtaok sandstones ” as are seen south 
of the Mahanadi, in Purl district,—being, in fact, a portion 
of the same basin. The rooks are precisely similiar—-coarse 
sandstone and conglomerate, with one or more bands of white 
clay, 

Gangpur.— Along the banks of the Koel river in the north* 
eastern portion of the State at a distance of about 8 miles from 
the railway station of Bisra on the Bengal-Nfigpur Railway 
lime-stone quarries are worked : lime of excellent quality is 
obtained and exported to Calcutta. Deposits of manganese are 
found in several parts of this State and two thousand tons were 
raised in 1907-08. These deposits are probably superficial replace¬ 
ment deposits on the DhUrwHr series. 

Ealahandi. —Graphite of good quality is found in this 
State and occurs in biotite gneiss. Bauxite (aluminium) is 
found in K&lfthandi occurring in laterite and is a superficial 
deposit. 

Athmaliik and Patna. —Graphite is found in Athmallik 
and PatnB. Nothing is known about its mode of occurrence in 
these States, but in all oases it is probably associated with 
archsean rocks. 

The narrower valleys are often terraced for rice cultivation, 
and these rice-fields and their margins abound in marsh and 
water-plants. The surface of the plateau land between the valleys, 
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wbere level, is often bare and rooky, but where undulating, is 
usually clothed with a dense scrub-jungle in which Dendroea- 
lamua gtrictua is prominent. The steep slopes of the hills are 
covered ^vith a dense forest mixed with many climbers. 8dl 
{8horea robutta) is gregarious; and among the other noteworthy 
trees are species of Buehanania, 8emecarpua, Termxnalxa^ Cedrela, 

Oaaia, Butea, Bauhinia, Aeacia, and Adina, which are found 
atdo on the lower Himalayan slopes. Mixed with these, however, 
axe a number of trees and shrubs, oharaoteristio of Central 
India, such as Coehlospermum, 8oymlda, Bowellia, Hardaickia and 
Batata, which do not cross the Gtangetio plain. 

The large area of the States of Orissa (28,125 square miles) S’AiTif*. 
is of one common physical aspect and the fauna are homogeneous. 

The elephant {Elephat Indieua) however does not generally 
range south of the Mahanadi although fairly numerous in 
the central and north-eastern portion of the tract. A few stray 
oooasionally across the Mahanad! into the State of Baud, but 
practically never move further south. In 1907 a few stray 
elephants appeared in the State of KalAhandl for a few days 
and the ooourrenoe was reported as most unusual and novel. 

The extensive and almost unpopulated tracts of the Siml5p&l 
in the State of Mayurbhanj is a sanctuary for elephants and 
probably most of the elephants in Orissa frequent this magnificent 
elephant-forest at some time or other in the course of their 
existence. 

Wild buflaloes {Boa bubaltt) are now very rare. The wild 
bufialo was at one time quite plentiful in the G&ngput State, 
dong the valley of the Brahmani and at Kum&rkel& some 
twelve miles west, but the advent of the railway proved 
his death-knell, and to-day there is not a single specimen left in 
G&ngpur or Bonai. In 1906 the sole survivor, a solitary bull, was 
killed by a villager in the north-east comer of Bonai. Oooasion¬ 
ally a solitary buflPalo crosses the border from Jashpur into 
Q&ngpur. 

Bison {Oavaeua ganrus) usually called gayal occur in the 
denser and remoter forests in every part of the States: they 
generally graze in close proximity to elephants often moving 
amongst a herd. They are numerous in the high hills of 
Kal&handi. 

The principal oomivora are the tiger, panther, hyeena, wild- 
dog, jackal and fox. 

(Kgers {Felit tigria) are found everywhere, and are very 
frequently destructive to human life. The great majority are 
game-killers. Some axe cattle-killers and a few are man-eaters. 
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The native method for the destruction of man-eaters, which 
generally frequent a well defined tract, is to set traps in the form 
of a gigantic how and arrow on the paths traversed hy the man- 
eater. The arrow-heads are covered with a highly poisonous 
vegetable substance known as mendhdsinghd: tigers are also killed 
hy smearing this yegetahle poison into the kill tied np. In tracts 
where timber cutting is in progress the number of persons killed 
is naturally large from the nature of the work, and the 
opportunities afforded for man-killing. Rewards are given for 
their destruction. 

Panthers {Felia pardua) are very plentiful throughout all 
these States. The largest shot in these States of which there is 
an authentic record was 7 feet 2 inches measured along the curve 
of the back from the tip of the nose to the tip of the tail, soon after 
he was killed ; as a rule they seldom exceed 6^ feet in length. 
They are mostly found in the small hills adjoining the cultivated 
area, where they levy toll from the flocks of goats and sheep. 
They are but rarely found in the largest and more extensive 
forests. 

The ehit&h {Felia jabata) or hunting leopard is not supposed 
to inhabit Bengal, but there!are a few to be found in the west 
of the State of Q-fingpur in the Himgir zamindSn. Two have been 
shot in the Q-arjan hill in the north-west of that zamindari and 
two more have been seen in south Himgir on the border of 
Kodabaga. A chitah was shot in Palkot in the Qumla sub¬ 
division of the Ranchi district, which proves that though rare, 
they do exist in Bengal. 

The Felia Chaus and Felia bengalenaia are the only other 
members of the oat tribe met with in these States. They are 
fairly common and it is chiefly to them that the scarcity of 
ground game is attributed. 

The large civet cat (Viverra zibelha) occurs in these States, but 
is not common. 

The pahn civet {Paradoxurua niger) is fairly common, but is 
mostly found near villages where it is very destructive to poultry. 

The common grey mungoose {Herpeatea pallidua) is some¬ 
what rare. It is seen occasionally in rocky hills in Gangpur; 
it is larger than the common mungoose, rather more yellow in 
colour and has the tail tipped with black. 

The jackal {Conia aureua) is found aU over these States, but 
seems to avoid the heavy forests and chiefly inhabits the scrub- 
jungle near viUages. 

The common fox {V alpas bengalenaia) is met with ; it is com¬ 
mon in the more open States but rare in the heavily wooded areas. 
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The Soiurdue maximua var—^bengalemis is a very handsome 
squirrel and is common in all the dense forest areas. The 
colour is chiefly of a chestnut red above with the rump and tail 
black, the lower parts are buff. They are easily tamed and 
make very amusing pets. Their flesh is much appreciated by 
the forest tribes. 

The common Indian ground-squirrel {Iciurrm pal marum) 
is fairly plentiful. 

Fteromys cineracma. —Although this variety of the large fly¬ 
ing squirrel is supposed to be peculiar to Burmah, Mr. F. D. 
Whiffln has obtained several specimens in Q-Sngpur and Bonai 
and in each case the colour has been the same, ash coloured 
above and white on the belly. A specimen was sent by 
Mr. WhiflSn to the Calcutta Museum in 1892. They are entirely 
nocturnal in their habits, and feed on fruits, nuts and insects, 
and breed in the holes of trees. With the parachute extended 
they have been seen to cover a flight of quite lOO yards. 

The common Indian porcupine {Hya trix leucum) is met with 
in all the rooky hills in these States but being entirely nocturnal 
in its habits is seldom seen. Its food consists chiefly of roots. 

The Lepus rufkaviktus is the only hare found and owing to 
the hilly nature of the country and the abundance of vermin 
it is not at all common. 

Mania Braehyum .—This quaint beast, the manis or pangolin, 
although seldom seen, is found in these States. It lives in deep 
burrows and feeds chiefly on insects, its favourite diet being the 
white ant. They grow from 2 to feet in length and are 
covered with scales of a light olive colour. 

The hyeena {Hymna striata) is very common and is to be 
found over any carcase. 

Wild dogs (Canis rutilans) are very numerous and extremely 
destructive to game: very interesting stories are told of the intelli¬ 
gence with which packs work together in hunting down a quarry: 
it is said they will pull down a bison. The larger variety appears 
to be most common, but villa;;ers state that a very small light 
coloured variety or species exists. The larger species stands higher 
than a jackal and in the cold season has'a bright chestnut brown 
coat: the ears are erect, the tail very bushy with a dark tip. The 
smaller variety has been reported from both Keonjhar and the 
Siml&pSl range near the Meghasani hill in Mayurbhanj. It is 
grey in colour. The larger variety is locally known as kok and 
the smaller as balud: the smaller variety is said to be much the 
most destructive to game hunting in far larger packs than 
the kok. 

c 
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The wolf exists but is very rare and found only in pairs; they 
may be seen occasionally in the PatnS Statje along the main road 
from Sambalpur to BolSngir. 

The common Indian sloth bear {Ursm lahiaim) is found 
everywhere and is the only representative of the family. Although 
their favourite foods are the mahu4 flowers (Bassia lattfolia), berries 
and white ants, they do a great deal of mischief to sugarcane 
and maize, and now and again one develops carnivorous ten¬ 
dencies. They seldom attack people except when taken by 
surprise, yet as they are so numerous in the aggregate a great 
number of people are killed or injured by them. A she*bear with 
cubs is decidedly dangerous when taken by surprise or cowered. 

The ratel or honey-badger {Mellwora Indtea) seems to be 
closely allied to the above, so much so that in these parts it is 
geherally called the chhota bhalu. It is a small beast measuring 
about 3 feet, the upper part of the body being of an ashy-gray 
and the rest of it coal-black. It is found throughout these 
States, but being entirely nocturnal in its habits is seldom seen. 
It lives chiefly in rocky caves in the hills and its diet consists 
of lizards, insects and honey. 

The tambar {Eusa aritolelk) is a forest-loving animal and 
generally frequents the high and most inaccessible hills . It is 
the largest of the Indian deer, and occurs all through these States. 
It is nocturnal in its habits grazing chiefly at night and returning 
to the hill tops during the day, where it generally rests in some 
shady spot during the heat of the day. The horns of the sambar 
in these States do not attain to the same dimensions as elsewhere. 

The spotted deer {Axis maculatm) or chithal is common all 
over Ihe States and is generally found in small herds in low- 
lying lands near water. They are gregarious in their habits and 
less nocturnal than the sambar, and care little for the neighbour- 
hood of man. They are seldom found in the more hilly tracts. 

The Indian mouse deer {Meminna Indica), the smallest of its 
tribe, is found throughout the States, but owing to its diminutive 
size is seldom seen. It stands 10 to 12 inches at the withers and 
in colour is brown with white or buS spots and longitudinal stripes. 
It is locally known as gurandi and in Kal&handi as kehr%. 

The munitjac (Cervalus aureus) or rib faced deer (barking deer), 
although seldom seen, is often heard and is easily recognized by 
its dog-Uke bark and is common in the States. 

The nilgdi {Fortax pictus) is found in all the less heavily 
wooded forest, where it feeds largely on wild berries, one of 
its favourites being the aonld {Phyllanthus emblica) which it 
devours in great quantities 
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The ooourrenoe of hog deer (Cervm porcinus) is doubtful. 

The blftoh buck entelope {Antelope cervioapra) only ooours 
in Eftl&handl and perhaps in Patn& in small numbers. 

The four-horned antelope {Petracerus gmdricornis) is fairly 
common, the female and young male so resemble the barking 
deer that they are frequently mistaken for the latter animal. 

The horns of a good specimen shot in Bonai measured, anterior 
horns If inches, posterior horns 3^ inches. 

Pigs {Sue Indicus) are universal and destructive. 

The monkeys {Quadrumana) in these States are restricted 
to two species only; the langur or hanuman {Preshytes entellm) 
and the small brow landar {Macaevs rheeus): of these, the former 
is most plentiful and is found distributed all over these States. 
Unlike his brother, in the more civilised and higher oultiTated 
areas of India, he avoids the proximity of villages and keeps 
more to the hills and jungle, the reason for this probably being 
that he finds the forest tribes less sympathetic and hospitable in 
their treatment of him than their more civilized neighbours, the 
Hindus. Amongst their most deadly enemies are the Birhors, 
a wandering non-agrioultural tribe who live chiefly on the animals 
they net, the chief amongst them being the unfortunate hanum&n 
whose flesh they eat and whose skin is used for making the 
earthen drum called the mandor. The bandar is not so common 
as the hanuman, but is found scattered all over these States. 

Pea-fowl are numerous and oooasionallji to a certain extent Birdi. 
protected, not apparently from any religious feeling, but because 
they have been taken as the eantak or emblem of some of the 
Chiefs. 

Jungle-fowl and common spur-fowl are numerous. The 
painted spur-fowl occurs, but is uncommon. The partridge, black 
or grey, are comparatively rare. The great hombill is often found 
in the forest tracts. 

On the large and numerous irrigation dams to the south-west 
great flocks of geese, ducks and teal are found in the cold 
weather. The comb-duck {Sarcidioruia melananotue) breeds in the 
country and is found all along the Mahftnadi river in suitable 
localities. The grey-duck {Anae poceiloryuchua) and pink-headed 
duck {Bhodonesea caryophyllucea) both breed in the States, but the 
latter is rare. The two whistling-teal and the little cotton-teal 
are common residents. 

The following are the wild fowl most commonly recognised 
in Orissa:—(o) Geese—^1) the lag or grey, (2) the barred-headed. 

(fi) Duck—-(1) comb—also known as the black-backed spur- 
goose ; the local term is nakta, (2) gadwall or grey, (3) pin-tail, 

c2 
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(4) pochard—red-orested, (6) pochard- red-headed, (6) sheldrake, 
(7) sheldrake—ruddy, (8) shoveller, (9) spot-bill, and (10) 
widgeon, (c) Teal—(1) blue-winged, (2) common, (8) cotton, 
and (4) whistling, (dj Plover—(1) golden, (2) ringed, and (3) 
tumstone. (e) Snipe—(1) fan-tail, (2) jack, (3) painted, and (4) 
pin-tail. 

Some flocks of the demoiselle crane frequent the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the MahEnadi and Tel rivers. Suipe, and grey and 
golden plover occur where the ground is suitable. The black 
imperial pigeon is found iu places, while the ordinary green 
fruit-eating pigeon sometimes assembles in enormous flocks. 

Both the snub-nosed crocodile and the long-nosed fish-eating 
ghariaJ are found in the rivers. 

In addition to the usual snakes the hamadryad {Oppiophngui 
elaps) and some large pythons are ocoasionally found. 

The principal fish are rohi {Loheo rohita)^ rnirk&H {Cirrhuia 
mrigala), hhakur {Catla buehanani), »&l (Opftioeep/ialus maiuiina), 
aeul (Ophioeephalua atriaim), bcdli (Wallago ailee), hilsd {Oiupea 
ilisha), and numerous speoies of the carp and catfish families. 

Mahsir occur occarionally in the upper waters of the 
Mahfinad! and Brahman! and their affluents. 

The climate of the States is very similar to that prevailing 
in the rest of Orissa, except that it is probably hotter in 
summer and colder in winter. The dimate of the States which 
border on the Puri, Cuttack and Balaaore districts is naturally 
moister than that of the States further inland, and the temperature 
is no doubt somewhat lowered by the moist oool breezes from the 
sea. In the States in the neighbourhood of Sambalpur a shade 
temperature of 111 to 112 degrees in May and June is not 
uncommon and not infrequently rises three or four degrees higher. 
No record of temperature, however, has been kept. The high 
plateau lands in the south-eastern area of the State of KilShandi 
attain an elevation of 4,000 to 4,100 feet and the climate is very 
pleasant even during the hottest months: the surrounding country, 
however, right up to the very edge of the plateau, is extremely 
malarious. There are several other high ranges, the most suitable 
of which, for a change from the heated atmosphere of the plains 
are the Meghasani range (3,824 feet) in Mayurbhanj, Malayagiri 
(3,895 feet) in the State of P&l Lahara and Qandhamarfan 
(3,479 feet) in Keonjhar. In December and January the high 
grass is coated with thick rhyme in the plateau country of 
KMahandi and the western portion of the Patna State and 
in the high lands of Bonai, Pal Lahara and Keonjhar. A 
thermometer placed out on the open ground at Bampur, the 
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head-quarters of the B&mpur-Thu&mul zamfudari, of the Kalahandi 
State, in the early part of January, recorded temperatures of 
33 and 34 degrees at 6 o’clock in Ihe morning. Owing to the 
presence of low hills and forests, the climate of the greater part 
of the States is unhealthy, especially during the rainy-seasou and 
the beginning of the cold weather, when malaria prevails. The 
principal cause of fever and bowel complaints is the bad water: 
in the hill tracts there are streams of crystal clear water, but 
deadly to drink, charged with the poison of decaying vegetation BainfaU. 
deposited in the deep pools along their course. The average 
aqnual rainfall during the last five years is 66’68 inches: the 
average main distribution is January to May 6’64 inches and 
June to October 48-69. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 

The States have no connected or authentio history. Comprising, 
as they do, the western and hilly portion of the Province 
of Orissa, they were never brought under the central Government, 
but from the earliest times consisted of numerous petty princi¬ 
palities which were more or less independent of one another. 
They were first inhabited by aboriginal races, chiefly Bhuiyas, 
Savars, Gonds and Khonds, who were divided into innumerable 
communal or tribal groups each under its own Chief or headman. 
They carried on incessant warfare with their neighbours on the 
one band and the denizens of the forests on the other. In course 
of time their hill retreats were penetrated by Aryan adventurers, 
who, by reason of their superior prowess and intelligence, gradual¬ 
ly overthrew the tribal Chiefs and established themselves in their 
place. Tradition relates how these daring interlopers, most of 
whom were Rajputs from the north, came to Puri on pilgrim¬ 
age and remained behind to found kingdoms and dynasties. 

It was thus that the founder of the present Rftj family of 
the Patna State 600 years ago set up his sway over a cluster of 
States known as the Athara Garhjats or 18 forts: according to 
tradition this ancestor was a Ohauhan Rajput Chief living near 
Mainpuri, and expelled from his territories by the Muhammadans : 
this family settled down in Patna and quickly extended its power, 
tiU finally the whole of the country which is now the Sambalpur 
district and the adjoining States of Sonpur and Bamra, the 
Chiefs of which were made tributaries, fell under its sway. 
The area under the sway of this family was divided up 
between two brothers: from this division originated the supremacy 
of the brother who received Sambalpur as his portion: Patna rapidly 
became a dependency of the Chief of the Sambalpur State which 
had grown the most powerful of all the cluster of Garhjat States. 
The State of Sambalpur fell before the Marathas, and with it 
Patna. Jai Singh became ruler of Mayurbhanj over 1,300 years 
ago, and was succeeded by his eldest son, while his seoond son 
seized Keonjhar. The Chiefs of Baud and Daspalla are said to be 
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desoended from the same stock, and a ESjput origin is also 
claimed by the Bajas of Athmallik, Narsinghpur, Pal LaharS, 
Taloher and Tigiria. Nayagarh, it is alleged, was founded by a 
Kfijput from Rewah, and a scion of the same family was the 
ancestor of the present house of Khandpara. On the other 
hand, the Chiefs of a few States, suoh as Athgarh, Baramba and 
DhenkanSl, owe their origin to distinguished servants of the 
ruling sovereigns of Orissa. The State of Ranpur is alleged 
to be the most ancient, the list of its Chiefs being said to cover a 
period of over 3,600 years. This family furnishes the only known 
instance in which, amidst many vicissitudes, the supremacy of 
the original settlers has remained intact. The States acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the paramount power and were under an 
implied obligation to render assistance in resisting invaders, but 
in other respects neither the ancient kings of Orissa nor their 
successors, the Mughal s and MarMhas, ever interfered with their 
internal administration. All the States have annals of the 
dymasties that have ruled over them, but they are made up in 
most part of legend and fiction and long genealogical tables of 
doubtful accuracy, and contain very few features of general 
interest. The salient features in the particular history of each 
State have been mentioned in the separate articles on each of 
the States. Within its rugged barriers, eaoh State was thus 
permitted to work out its own growth, its boundaries expanding 
or contracting according to the strength or weakness of its Chief, 
the jealousies of its neighbours and final appeal for help to the 
sovereign power preventing its total extinction at any time. 

The valley of the Mah&nadi formed the high road from the 
west, and it is thought that the Havanas who were finally expelled 
from Orissa by YaySti Kesari, the first king of the Lion dynasty, 
in A. D. 474, and whom Sir WUUam Hunter identifies with the 
lonians, escaped to the Central India plateau through that route. 
Orissa under the Lion line (474-1132 A. D.) did not extend inland 
beyond Dhenkanal and can hardly be said to include the group of 
States formerly known as the Tributary Mahals of Orissa The 
princes* of the Gangetio line pushed their territory inland to Baud 
which still continues the westernmost of the States formerly known 
as the Orissa Tributary Mahals. It is said that the third monarch 
of the line, between 1175 and 1202, measured his kingdom from 
the Hooghly to the Godavari and from the sea to the frontier of 
Sonpur, the State, which adjoins Baud on the west. 


* Hunter’s Oristat Vol. 1, pp. 817 and 81S. 
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The British conquest of Orksa from the Marftthas took place 
in 1803, and was immediately followed by the submission of 10 
of the States, the Chiefs of which were the first to enter into 
treaty engagements. Meanwhile, Major Forbes penetrated through 
the hilly and jungly country on the west and reached the famous 
Barmul pass in Daspalla, the key to Berar and the Central 
Provinees. Here the Marathas made a last stand, but on the 2nd 
November the pass was forced and the enemy fled in confusion. 
The Raja of Baud and others hastened to tender their submission. 
Including Khurda, the States were then 20 in number. In the 
following year the Chief of Khurda rebelled, was vanquished and 
forfeited his State, which is now a Government estate and is 
administered as a subdivision of the Puri district. The Eaja of 
Bank! was deposed in 1840 for murder, and his State, which escheat¬ 
ed to Government, has since been added to the district of Cuttack. 
In 1847 Angul was annexed on account of the misconduct of its 
Chief, who was found to be preparing towage war against Govern¬ 
ment and to countenance those who opposed the oiScers of Govern¬ 
ment employed in suppressing Mariah or human sacrifice among 
the Khonds in Baud. The largo tract known as the Khondmftls 
with an area of 800 square miles, which professed a shadowy 
allegiance to the State of Baud came under British influence in 
1855-66, when the Chief of that State made over the Khondm&ls to 
British administration, being himself powerless to suppress the 
practice of Mariah and to bring under subjection the refractory 
Khonds who had taken the side of the notorious Qumsur rebel 
Chakra Bisoi. Since then it has remained imder British control, 
and in 1891 was formed into a subdivision of the scheduled 
district of Angul. Athmallik was a tributary of Baud aud Pal 
Laharfi of Keoujhar, and they find no mention in the earlier 
treaty engagements. They were both recognised as separate 
States in the sauads of 1874, which at the same time conferred 
the hereditary title of Eaja on their Chiefs. 

The 17 States named in the margin were variously known as 

the Tributary States, Tribu¬ 
tary Mahals or the Garhjats of 
Orissa. Treaty engagements 
were exchanged with the first 
eleven States in 1803, imme¬ 
diately after the British occu¬ 
pation. After Major Forbes' 
success at Barmul the Chiefs of Baud and Daspalla submitted 
and treaty engagements were entered into with them as weU as 
with most of the remaining Chiefs in 1804. 


1 Athgarh 
9 Baramha 

3 DhenkSoal 

4 Hindol 

6 Khandpara 

6 Naniinghpur 

7 N aySgarh 
B Nllgiri 

17 


9 Ran pur 

10 Talobor 

11 Tigiriii 

12 Baud 

13 Daspalla 

14 Keonjhar 
IB Mayurbhani 
18 Athmallik 

Psl Lahara 
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This group of 17 States or Tributary Mahals of Orissa Jumsbio- 
referred to above were ceded with the rest of Orissa by fli®catteck 
Marfithas to the British Government on the conquest of Orissa States, 
in 1803-04, and it is with this year that the history of the 
dealings of the British Government with the States commences, 
but as they had never been regular districts, but rather Tributary 
States of the Native Governments, they were exempted from 
the operation of the general Regulation system prevailing 
in the British Provinces by sections 36, 13 and 11 respectively of 
Regulations XII, XIII and XIV of 1805. Engagements were 
entered into by all the Chiefs, binding themselves to maintain 
submission and loyalty to the East India Company’s Government, 
and to pay an annual peshka&h or tribute. All the Chiefs, except 
Keonjhar, are also bound under these engagements to depute a 
contingent force to assist Government against any opposition, the 
force to receive only rations from Government. In 1804 the 
Judge and Magistrate of Cuttack had certain jurisdiction in 
these States ; but in 1814 ho was superseded by a Superintendent, 

‘ appointed and directed to endeavour to establish such a control 
over the conduct of the BajSs, aa would prevent the commission 
of crimes and outrages.’ 

The Chiefs administered civil and criminal justice imder the 
control of the Commissioner of the Orissa Division, as Superin¬ 
tendent of the States. Heinous otfenoes which required more 
than two years’ imprisonment, and all capital oases were sent to 
this officer, who also decided political causes and disputed 
successions. An appeal from his decision lay to the Government 
of Bengal. The Magistrates of Puri, Cuttack and Balasore 
were ex-officio Assistants to the Superintendent; but, with the 
exception of the Magistrate of Balasore, they did not ordinarily 
exercise criminal jurisdiction. The Superintendent had also 
an Assistant, who exercised the full powers of a Magistrate, 
and who tried such oases as the Superintendent made over to him. 

The States, during the minority of the Rajas or Chiefs, or when 
for politioaJ. reasons they were placed under attachment, were 
managed by the Superintendent through a Government receiver 
{Tahailddr). The jurisdiction of the Superintendent was defined 
by Regulation XI of 1816 and Act XXI of 1850. 

In 1821 the Government ruled that the interference of the 
Superintendent should be chiefly confined to matters of a political 
nature: to the suppression of feuds and animosities prevailing 
between the R&jas of adjoining States, or between the Rajfts and 
their subordinate feudatories; to the correction of systematic 
oppression and cruelty wEotisefd of the Rajas or by their 
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officers towards the inhabitants; to the oognisanoe of any 
apparent gross violation by them of their duties of allegiance 
and subordination ; and generally, to important points, which, if 
not attended to, might lead to violent and general outrage and 
confusion, or to contempt of the paramount authority of the 
British Government. 

In 1839 suggestions were made for the introduction of a 
regular system of management, but the rules proposed were not 
approved. Instructions were, however, given to draw up some 
short, clear and well-defined regulations, malting the E&j&s 
responsible to the Superintendent in all oases of murder, 
homicide and heinous offences, without, however, interfering so 
far as to make them amenable to the Civil Court of the 
Superintendent in oases between the Rajas and their creditors. 
Rules were accordingly drawn up proposing that the Rsj&s 
should be prohibited from exercising the powers of life and 
death; from subjecting any offender to torture, mutilation, or 
other punishment opposed to the principles of British rule; and 
from allowing the practice of widow-burning and human 
sacrifices within their territories; that they should be made liable 
to punishment for murder, or other heinous offences committed 
by them, and should be held responsible for the amount of 
property robbed from travellers, if the commission of the crime 
and the non-recovery of the property were due to their imperfect 
police or want of care; that the Superintendent’s power of 
interference should be increased, so as to take oognisanoe of 
offences committed by foreigners in the Tributary States, to hold 
preliminary inquiries in heinous offences committed by the RSjSs, 
and to sentence all offenders except the Rftj &s to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding seven years; that the punishment of the 
R&jas, and all punishments exceeding seven years, should be 
awarded by the Government of Bengal. The Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, however, thought it better not to pass any permanent or 
defined rules upon the subject; but directed that the spirit of the 
proposed rules should be acted up to in all future oases, with certain 
Umitations, and that the Rajas should be informed that they 
are ordinarily amenable to the Superintendent’s Court, subject to 
such instructions as may from time to time be furnished by the 
Government. These were the orders of 1840 ; and aU sentences 
of more than seven years’ imprisonment, although passed by the 
Superintendent, had then to be reported to Government for 
confirmation. In 1850 Act XX was enacted for settling the 
boundaries of these States. In 1858, the system of trying petty 
l uminal cases vivd toce was extended to the States. 
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The Penal Code was declared applicable to these States by 
an order of Government in December 1860, and in 1863, Under 
orders of Government the criminal authorities were directed 
to be guided in their proceedings as closely as possible by the spirit 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. Section 13 of Eegulation XIII 
of 1805, and as regards the States under the Eaj&s, the proviso 
contained in Section 11, Regulation XIV of 1805, are still in 
force. 

In 1862 adoption sanads were granted to the Chiefs by 
Lord Canning. The relations between the British Government 
and the Orissa Mahals are defined in the treaties and engage¬ 
ments with the Chiefs as detailed in Aitohison’s Treaties. 
Questions of inheritance and succession are decided by Regulation 
XI of 1816. In 1882 the Calcutta High Court ruled that the 
Tributary Mahals of Orissa did not form part of British India. 

The decision was accepted as final by the Secretary of State, and 
a special Act, called the Tributary Mahals of Orissa Act, XI of 
1893, was passed to indemnify certain persons and to validate acts 
done by them in the MahSls, and to admit of certain sentences 
passed there being carried into effect in British India. Sanads, 
were granted to the Chiefs in 1894 defining their relations with 
the British Government and these sanads were revised in 1908. 

The Chota Nagpur Mahals, to which the States of Gangpui Chota 
and Bonai belong, were acquired by cession from the Marathas ; 
their position was only that of zamindars paying tribute, who 
were allowed certain powers of internal administration, liable to 
reduction or abolition at any time. The States of Chot& Nagpur 
belong politically to two clusters of States known as the Sambal- 
pur and Sirguja groups, each of which was once linked together 
by some sort of feudal tie. 

The southern or Sambalpur group comprised Gangpur, Bonai 
and other States now in the Oeutral Provinces. In 1818 these 
States reverted to the British Government under a provisional 
agreement with Madhuji Bhonsla (Appa Sahib). They were 
finally ceded in 1826. On the coesion of these States in 1818, the 
feudal supremacy of the Raja of Sambalpur was annulled. In 
1821 the tribute payable was fixed on a lower scale than had been 
levied by the Mara.thfts. Up to 1860 the Sambalpur States were 
administered from Ranchi by the Agent to the Governor-General 
on the South-West Frontier. 

Under the rough military rule of the Bhonslft dynasty of 
Nagpur the position of the Chiefs was of necessity uncertain and 
fluctuating. At one time they were held in some check by a 
strong local governor, and at another left in almost complete 
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independence. The British Government adhered to the latter 
policy, and from the first declined to lay down any definite 
rules for the guidance of the Chiefs. Only the general line of 
policy was indicated. Separate engagements were taken from 
each Chief, binding him to the right administration of the judicial 
and police powers entrusted to him. In 1823 it was laid down 
that no sentence of death or of imprisonment extending beyond 
seven years, should be passed or executed., without the previous 
sanction of the Agent. Precise rules for the guidance of the Chiefs 
in the administration of criminal justice and iu the exercise of 
their police functions, were first promulgated in 1863. 

TWe is a considerable difference between the position of 
the Ohota Nagpur Mahals and the Orissa Mah&ls. With the 
former, treaties were entered into, but the latter only received 
engagements specifying the conditions on which their lands were 
settled with them. They were granted sanadi in 1899, and in the 
case of G&ngpur and Bonai revised sanada were granted in 
1905, bringing them within the Orissa Division. 

As regards the five States, Pata5, Kalfthandi, Sonpur, 
B&mra, RairSkhol, transferred from the Central Proviuoes to 
Orissa in 1905, the position of the States and zamindSrs in the 
Central Provinces was the subject of enquiry in 1863. The 
States of Patnft, Sonpur, Bamra, and Rairakhol formed a group 
known as the Sambalpur Qarhj&ts; Kilahandi or Karond did not 
originally form one of the GarhjSts and was grouped with the 
tenures known as the Nagpur zamiudarrs. The exact origin of 
the tenure of the Sambalpur Garhjat Chiefs is unknown, but is 
certainly very ancient; they were, as already stated, first 
independent, then held iu subordination to the most powerful, 
the Maharaja of Patna, who afterwards had to yield supremacy to 
the Maharaja of Sambalpur, till all fell under the Marathas 
in A. D. 1755 as tributaries. When they came under British 
rule, this dependence was cancelled in 1821, and separate tamda 
were granted. The Nagpur zamindars, in which group 
Kalahandi was included, were, notwithstanding their official 
authority and administrative influence, dependent on, and sub¬ 
ject to, the Government of the day, and this dependence was real 
under the Maratha Government. Adoption aanada were granted 
to Karond or Kalahandi in 1862, Bamra, Patna and Sonpur in 
1865, and Rairakhol in 1866. In 1867 aanada were granted to 
these five States giving them powers of life and death subject to 
confirmation of an officer of the British Government. In 1906 
revised aanada were granted to these Chiefs in accordance with the 
territorial change bringing them within the Province of Orissa. 
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It IB the sanada whioh now define the status and position of aa»t^. 
all the States with reference to the British Government: and it 
has been accepted now that the States do not form part of British 
India. The Tributary Mahftls of Orissa received their aamda in 
1894, the Tributary and Political States of Ohot& Nagpur in 
1876-76 and which were reissued in 1899 and the five States 
noted above in the year 1867. In the annada of 1894 and 
1899 the Chiefs of the Orissa, and Chota Nagpur Mahals are 
termed Feudatory Chiefs. In 1908 revised aanada were granted 
to the States formerly known as the Tributary Mahals of Orissa. 

In the aanada granted in 1867 to the States transferred from 
the Central Provinces it is stated, with the exception of the 
K&lahandi State, which did not originally form one of tlie Garhjat 
States, that whereas these Chiefs were formerly Tributary Chiefs 
of a Garhjat State they have been reoognised as Feudatories. 

The tribute payable in the case of the States constituting the Tribute 
group formerly known as the Orissa Tributary Mahals is fixed, ““'ll _ 
but that payable by the five States transferred from the Central "“**’■“*“*■ 
Provinces and by the States of G&ngpur and Bouai is liable to 
revision. Of the States comprising the group formerly known as 
the Orissa Tributary Mahals only the States of Athmallik, Baud, 
Mayurbhanj, Pal Lahara are bound to pay mmrina or sucoession 
fees: tire five States transferred from the Central Provinces 
and the States of Gangpur and Bonai are all bound to pay 
namrana. 

The States of Orissa as now constituted formerly consisted of Fobm*. 
three groups: the largest group is that formerly known as the 
Tributary Mahals or Garhjats, consisting of 17 States, which, since Statbs, 
the conquest cf Orissa, have beeu attached to the Orissa Division 
and whose dealings have always been with the Commissioner of 
Orissa at Cuttack: two of these States, Baud and Athmallik, 
however, for a time formed part of the South-West Frontier 
Agency with headquarters at Eanohi, but subsequently, on 11th 
April 1837, were handed over to Orissa. In October 1905, the 
five Oriy&-speaking States of Patna, Kalfthandi, Sonpur, BSmra 
and Rairftkhol were transferred to the Orissa Division, from the 
Central Provinces and at the same time the two States of Gangpur 
and Bonai from the Chota Nagpur Division. The States thus 
incorporated in the Division of Orissa now number twenty-four, 
and all the Oriya-speaking States are now in one Division. 
Simultaneously with this amalgamation of the Oriya States a 
Politioal Agent was appointed to assist the Chiefs. The amalga* 
mated group of States are now known as the Feudatory States of 
Orissa. 
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The States are by no means rioh in aroheeologioal remains. 
The aboriginal tribes, who were the first occupants of the soil, and 
who are still found in considerable numbers, and the Aryan 
settlers who founded the various principalities, were too occupied 
in keeping order within and repelling the attacks of neighbours, 
to be able to devote much time to architecture. Owing to the 
precarious nature of their environments and the necessity of 
^lifting their residences from place to place, no Chief ever thought 
of building a permanent dwelling-house, and till lately their palaces 
were mere wooden structures nestling invariably under a hill where 
refuge was sought when hard pressed below. There was a general 
absence also of stone temples upon which the Hindu sovereigns of 
Orissa lavished so muoh of their revenues. Fetichism was the 
earliest form of worship in the Garhjats, and stones and trees dyed 
with vermilion constituted the main objects of adoration. They 
survive to this day as village gods and are propitiated by 
Aryans and non-Aryans alike, while in those tracts like the 
Bhuiy& pira in Keonjhar and the Khondmils, where the aboriginal 
races preponderate, hardly any other objects of worship are ever 
met with. In Keonjliar, a Khond priest is still permitted as a 
relic of the past to perform ritos to a rough hewn stone 
inside the Chief’s house, although the ruling family has long since 
been converted to Yaishnavism. Very little trace of Buddhism has 
been found in the States. In Dhonkanal and Barfimbd 
there are a few families of Saraks who are weavers by 
profession and who follow a religion which strongly resembles 
Buddhism. But tradition relates that the name of Baud, the most 
westerly State in the MahSnadl valley, was derived from some 
early settlers who professed the Buddhistic faith. It is possible 
that the Buddhist Javanas in their flight to Central India halted 
in Baud, as its open fertile country watered by the great river and 
its tributaries and separated from the coast by miles of rugged 
hills would naturally afford the first resting place to the fugitives. 
Several images of Buddha have also been found in different parts 
of this State. 

Of Saivism, the next phase of religious belief in Orissa, there 
is ample evidence all throughout the Garhjats. There is no 
village of any pretensions, no island rook, no site marked by 
natural beauty or having a commanding position, especially along 
the courses of the chief rivers, which does not boast of a shrine 
oontaining the mystic symbol of the all-dostroyor. 

Originally the temples like the houses of the Chiefs were mere 
mud huts, though some of them were subsequently replaced by 
more substantial buildings made of stone, and in a very few 
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oaBOS o{ burnt bricks. As in Bhubaneswar, the chief centre of 
Saivism in Orissa, the officiating priests are non^BrUbmans and 
belong to the Mftli caste which is helieved to be of non-Aryan 
ori^n. The'priests of the village gods and deities are invariably of 
an aboriginal race: they carry on their worship to the sylvan gods 
side by side with the orthodox Hindu worship in the village. 
One of the most important functions of these priests is to know and 
guard the village boundaries and they are also supposed to possess 
the power of exorcism and by spell and hypnotism (^uni) to 
throw their victims into a trance and elicit the desired information 
from them. Prom these facts and from the presence of Sfisani 
Brtthmons in all the States, who without exception still profess 
Saivism, it may be inferred that it was during the time of the 
Lion dynasty (474—1132 A.D ) that the Aryan colonization of 
the Garhjats occurred. The family annals of the Chiefs also point 
to the same conclusion. The oldest remains thus date back no 
earlier than the Saivic era. 

The remains at Khiching are of considerable magnitude and 
consist of statues, pillars, mounds and ruins of several temples 
of stone aud of bricks. The bricks measure 12 inches by 9 inches 
by 3 inches. The main group is thus described by Mr. Beglar:— 

“ But the great group near the village is one of the greatest 
interest and antiquity. One of the temples here faces south-east 
and is Saivic, enshrining bis emblem, it is in the Barakar style, 
but the lower part of the tower is sculptured, while the upper part 
is quite plain, showing that at some period subsequent to its 
erection, it had been repaired. For reasons detailed in my report 
for season 1872-73,1 ascribe the repairs to Baja Man Singh’s time. 
Another of the temples is an unhnished one: it is roofed in the 
overlapping octagonal style, a style from which I infer the date of its 
erection to have been the 16th century, or Esja Mftn Singh’s time, 
and I have no doubt the builder of this was also the repairer of 
the last one. Baja Man Singh is the only prominent figure in the 
local history of the district to whom I can reasonably attribute 
its erection. From an examination of the upper part of this 
unfinished temple, it is clear that each course of stone as laid 
down was then and there cut and smoothed in situ, that is, after 
being placed in the position it occupies ; the stones for the outer 
facing of the various courses were left somewhat larger thnn 
needed to allow of the final cutting and trimming in situ" 

Of the Baud temples, he says:—“ Going now northwards through 
the unrivalled scenery of the Karmingia Ghat and the Bhond 
country, we arrive at Baud, on the south bank of the Mahanadi, 
here are a number of small but exquisitely finished temples, the 
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existing ones are all in one group within an inolosure. Contrary to 
the usual bigoted habits of the Oriya BrShmans, access to the 
courtyard of the temple is not denied. The principal shrine is a 
comparatively modern erection, well plastered over, consisting of 
a sanctum, a Mahamandapa and a portico, in short it is a corn* 
plete temple and possibly is only an ancient one repaired; it is 
dedicated to Rameswara, faces east, and is surrounded by no 
less than nine small shrines, all in decay and all of about the 
same age. 

“ Besides this great shrine, there are three smaller isolated 
temples, which have not been covered with plaster or repaired and 
which, therefore, now stand with all the beauty of their elaborate 
carving; so hard and durable is the stone, that the carvings 
appear nearly as sharp as the day they were executed, the colour 
too, a deep purplish red, adds in no small degree to the beauty. 
Each of these temples stands by itself on a raised platform, and 
each consists of a cell and its attached portico only., , , , , but I 
cannot do justice to the elaborate carving which literally covers 
the temple from crown to base without the aid of the photographs 
of the temple. One faces west and two face east; they have all a 
group of the Nabagrahas over the entrance and as they are 
considered subordinate in sanctity to the great temple of R&mes- 
wara, I was allowed to approach and take a plan of one of them. 
These temples are planned on the principle of intersecting squares 
laid down by Fergusson as the most common type of the plan of 
mediceval temples in India. Really this form of intersecting 
squares is very rare, as may be seen on comparison of such plans 
as had yet been obtained, they are certainly extremely beautiful, 
and though small, they are gems of art in their own humble way. 
I cannot assign to them.'any great age, the ninth century is the 
earUest which may safely be assigned to them, and when we 
remember that most of the temples of Orissa (some of them 
inscribed and, therefore, not uncertain in date) are of this period 
and show a remarkable predilection for the Nabagraha, I tbinlf 
there will be no reasonable doubt in assigning this to that period 
also, an age not inconsistent with the elaborate and profuse 
minute ornamentation bestowed on them, or the general outline 
and disposition of the plan and facade.” 

Of later discoveries there was one of much importance made 
by Mr. K, G. Gupta (the then Commissioner of Orissa) in 
Narsinghpur in February 1902. There is a picturesque hiUook 
named B&neshwar-n5si in the bed of the Mahanadi about 10 
miles to the south-east of the headquarters of the State. Amiflaf. 
the ruins of a brick temple on a ledge on the east face of thq 
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rook, several feet from the foot of the hill was found a sculpture 
half buried in the ground. It is carved on a slab of hard red 
sandstone 5' 2*" long and 2' 6' broad, and consists of a central 
female figure, most exquisitely finished and one of the finest 
specimens of the kind to be met with in Orissa. But the point 
of most interest is, that while the main figure is obviously that 
of a Hindu deity, probably Lakshmi or goddess of fortune, it is 
surmounted by five small images of Buddha, symmetrioaUy 
arranged, two above each shoulder and the fifth just over the head. 
Two small female figures, wearing what looks very much like 
boots, crown the top corners and axe meant to represent the 
Buddhistic symbol of Swastika. The main figure has large 
meditative eyes so characteristic of Buddhistic images. The work 
evidently belongs to the transition period when Hinduism 
was regaining ascendancy, and Buddhism, though on the wane, 
had not altogether lost its influence. But judging by its 
perfect style, it must have been executed when stone 
sculpture had attained its greatest development in Orissa, which 
certainly was not the case earlier than the 9th century, if not 
later. The revival of Hinduism is contemporaneous with the 
establishment of the Lion line in 474 A.D. It is, therefore, 
certain that Buddhism lingered on in Orissa for several centuries 
after it had ceased to be the dominant religion. A little higher 
up on the same hill are the remains of a stone Saiva temple, the 
lower portions of the walls of which are still standing. There is 
a fine chlorite lingam inside, which is still worshipped, and another 
small lingam, also of chlorite, a little to the west. A figure in 
many respects similar to the one already described, also carved on a 
slab of red sandstone, rests against the broken north wall of the 
temple. There are, however, no figures of Buddha, nor any symbol 
of his faith. The villagers apparently worship it, and it is 
painted over with oil and vermiUon. 

In the adjoining State of BaramhS, in a romantic islet in the 
bed of the MahanadI, about three miles to the south-east of the 
headquarters of the State, there stands an old temple dedicated 
to Sinhan&th, a name of Siva. It has the four main divisions, viz,, 
sanctuary, jagamohana, ndtmandir and bhogamandapa and is 
surrounded by a cluster of smaller shrines. The sanotuaxy is 
elaborately carved outside, hut being thickly plastered over at a 
later date, the /figures are only visible where the plaster has 
fallen off. The stone used is the soft red sandstone which is so 
largely in evidence at Bhubaneswar and the carvings are gradu¬ 
ally wearing off. Vaishnavism, which in its present form spread in 
Orissa with the advent oi the Qangetio dynasty in the 12th 

D 
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oentory and is the prevailing religion to this day, cannot obviously 
boast of any remaina of antiquarian interesi The principal 
village of each State has one or more stone temples dedicated to 
Vishnu in his popular form of Jagannath and his two com¬ 
panions, Balabhadra and Subhadra, bub the buildings axe all 
recent and the sonlptures, wherever they exist, partake of the 
grosser degeneracy of later times, 

Eehcs of an older civilisation are found in the site of the 
Sonpur town in the State of that name. Tradition is that about 
1,000 years ago the town of Sonpur was a place of considerable 
site and importance, consisting of over 50,000 houses. The 
tradition is supported by the discovery, on the site of the present 
town, and within a distance of two or three miles, of relics of old 
masonry houses, temples, images, ornaments, gold coins and the 
old-faaMoned wells, known as mnda and built by that sect of 
Br&hmana with big tiles; copperplate inscriptions of grants 
to BrShmans {tamba satan) have also been found in this State; 
the inscriptions are in Sanskrit written in the Eutila character: 
these probably belong to the era of the Gupta B&jas of Orissa. 
In the State of Patn& fivo copperplate inscriptions of oonsiderablo 
interest have also been found: they are in the Eutila form of the 
NSgari character and the language is Sanskrit. These were 
charters granted by the Somavansi Eings and with five other 
similar charters found near Onttaok are the only records possessed 
of this dynasty. The charters are land grants in the different 
districts of Eosala country, identifiable with the south-eastern 
parts of the Central Provinces. Prom the charters it would appear 
that this dynasty held sway on the banks of the Tel and Ang 
rivers and that the Patn& State formed part of their kingdom. A 
detailed account of these charters will be found in Volume I, 
190fi, of Tbe Journal of the Aeiatio Society of Bengal, 
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OHAPTEE III. 


THE PEOPLE. 

In 1860-62 an estimate was prepared by the Topographical 
Survey of the number of villages in the States of Orissa and 
Ohot& Nfigpur and a oaloulation of five and a half persons to 
each house was taken as representing the population : a mmilar 
oaloulation was made in 1863 for the five States recently transfer¬ 
red from the Central Provinces to the Orissa Division. The first 
enumeration of the population of the States, was taken in 1872 : 
this census disclosed a total population of 1,631,273 with an 
average density of 68 persons to the square mile: in 1881 the 
population had increased by 41 per cent, amounting to 2,302,422, 
the pressure of the population on the soil being 82 persons to the 
square mile. In 1891 the results of the census disclosed a popu¬ 
lation of 2,898,709 or 26 per cent, increase over the recorded 
population in 1881, and the average density had increased to 103 
persons per square mile. In the last census of 1901 the total 
population was returned at 3,173,395 or an increase of 9’5 per cent, 
since 1891, and the average density was 113 persons to the square 
mile. According to these statistics the population has increased by 
1,542,122 since 1872 or an increase of 94 per cent. The earlier 
enumerations were no doubt defeotive, and the large increases 
shown by each successive census are due in a great measure 
to improvements in the arrangements for counting the people. 
At the same time there has undoubtedly been a considerable 
growth in the population. There is ample room for expansion 
and the people are hardy and prolific. There has undoubtedly 
been a large extension of cultivation since 1901 due to the great 
improvements in communications, light rents and the large profits 
to be made by agriculturists who are now, owing to the advent 
of the Bengal-Nftgpur Kailway through Qfingpur and B&mra and 
the East Coast Section of the same railway, enabled to obtain a 
highly profitable market for their produce. 
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Censui 

1881. 


Censui 

1891, 


Census 

1901. 


E The census of 1881 diowed that the population of the State 
of Patna had inoreased hy 162 per cent, einoe 1872 and that of 
Kal&handi, Bamra, Nilgiri, Athmallik, Mayurbhanj and GSngpur 
by 68’2, 51'6, 50-2, 49"8, 49*1 and 46*6 pet cent, respectively: 
in the States of Bonai, Pal LaharS and T&lohet there was a slight 
deorease, 

E Of the total increase shown by this enumeration since 1881 
the States of Gangpur, K&l&handi, Mayurbhanj and Patn& 
accounted for more than half or 69 per cent.: the increase being 
Gangpur 14 per cent., Kslahandi 18 per cent., Mayurbhanj 
25 per cent, and Patna 12 per cent. The State of Khandpara 
showed a slight deorease. 

f In the year 1900 there ooourred disastrous floods of the 
Mahanad! and Brahman! and famine in the States of Baud, Patna 
and Sonpur. There was nevertheless a substantial increase in 
the population in spite of a loss of 1'4 per cent, in Baud, 16*4 
per cent, in Patna and 13 per cent, in Sonpur. Of the net 
increase the States of Dhenkanal, Gangpur, Kftlahandi, Keonjhar> 
Mayurbhanj and Nayagarh account for 89*6 per cent.: the res¬ 
pective increases were Dhenkanal 12*89 per cent., Gangpur 17*28 
per cent,, Kalahandi 8*82 per cent., Keonjhar 13*10 per cent., 
Mayurbhanj 28*46 per cent, and Nayagarh 8*84 per cent. The 
greatest increase in the decade ending in 1901 took place in the 
sparsely inhabited States of Eairakhol and Athma^, the latter 
of which gained by immigration from Baud and the Central 
Provinces: the gain in Gangpur and Hindol was due to new 
settlers. The comparatively slow rate of increase in Tigiria and 
Khandpara is explained by the fact that the population of these 
States is already denser than it is elsewhere. The only States 
which suffered a loss of population were Baud, Patna and Sonpur 
as noted above: the State of Baud suffered much from epidemic 
disease and general unhealthincss, and many of the restless Khond 
inhabitants emigrated during the scarcity of 1900. In Patna and 
Sonpur there was famine in the same year. As a general rule, 
the growth of the population has been greatest along the 
borders of the British districts of Cuttack, Balasore and Puri, 
where the country is comparatively level, and the proportion of 
arable land relatively high. The volume of immigration is 
very considerable, and the census of 1901 showed for the 
group of 17 States, formerly known as the Tributary Mahals 
of Orissa, a net gain of 61,000 persons from contiguous 
territory in Bengal and 7,000 from the Central Provinces. 
The total population according to the census of 1901 was 
a,173,896. 
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The table below illustrates the salient features of the oensuB 
of 1901 
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The population of the States is almost wholly agricultural. Population 
Out of a total of 3,173,395 (1901), no lass than 2,216,498 or over 


two-thirds subsist on agriculture, viz.:— 
Eent-reoeivers (including dependents) 
Eent-payers ... 

Agricultural labourers • •• 

Total 


77,848 

1,792,354 

346,296 

2,216,498 


pendent 
upon, agri¬ 
culture. 


Of the remaining one-third, a very appreciable proportion, 
consisting of potters, barbers, washermen, blacksmiths and other 
village servants, who are usually paid in kind by their rural employ¬ 
ers, also makes its living from the land. 

The average density of the population in 1901 was 113 per- gsnseai. 
sons to the square mile, the pressure of the population on the soil 
having nearly doubled since 1872, when there were only 58 Den*ity. 
persons to the square mile. The density per square mile is as 
high as 492 in Tigiria, 285 in Barambfi, 284 in Khandpara, 

260 in Athgarh, 239 both in Nayagarh and Nilgiri and 227 in 
Eanpur. The high density in Tigiria is due to the fact that the 
soil is very fertile, there is easy and cheap means of transport for 
surplus produce to Cuttack, the climate is healthy and rents are 
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exceptionally low. In Khandpar4 there is the populous trading 
centre of Kantilo and the soil is fertile and communication with 
Cuttack is easy and cheap. In Nayagarh, Nilgiri and Eanpur 
there are large tracts of good lands, and these toee States have 
ready communication with the railway line, and in consequence all 
these States are important exporting tracts. The density per 
square mile is as low as 30 in Bonai, 32 in EairSkhol, 44 in P&l 
Lahar4 and 56 in Athmallik: the sparse population in these States 
is due to their isolated position and the vast hill ranges which 
occupy a large proportion of their areas. 

Towns aud There are 5 towns in the States, namely, Sonpur (8,887), 

Tillages. Bimban (6,788), Deogarh (5,702), Baripada (5,613) and Dhen- 
k&nal (5,609) with a population exceeding 6,000 each: besides 
these towns the population of Keonjhargarh, the headquarters of 
the Keonjhar State, amounts to 4,532 and that of Kantilo in the 
Khandpari State, 4,719: the population of Bhaw&nipatna, the 
headquarters of the Kalahandi State, is 4,400 and that of Eanpur, 
the headquarters of the Eanpur State, 4,172 ; Bolangir, the head* 
quarters of the Patna State, has a population of 3,706 and Binka, 
in the Sonpur State, 3,843. Khandpara, the headquarters of the 
State of that name, has a population of 3,944 and Talcher, the 
headquarters of the State of that name, 3,930, The total 
population of the 5 towns noted above is 32,599 or 1’03 per cent, 
of the total population of the States: the total population of the 
5 towns and that of the eight large villages noted amounts to 
66,845 or 2 "7 per cent, of the total population of the States, The 
remainder of the population is clustered together in 19,018 
villages. The people have developed no tendency to collect into 
cities; they appear to have an inherent aversion to town life. On 
the average there is one village per square mile and-a-half and 
the average population of each village is 165. 

Rao«8. The majority of the population of the States is Oriya. 
There is a small sprinkliug of Hindustanis who have settled down 
as traders or their agents : the majority of these are found in 
Q-angpur. There are a few Bengalis, but they only form 2‘09 
per cent, of the population. The States still form the- refuge of 
large numbers of aboriginal and semi-aboriginal races, such as the 
Bhuiyfts ^91,681), Binjhals (12,834), Bhumijes (68,118), Gonds 
(149,119), Hos (108,872), Jutogs (11,159), Kharias (38,478), 
Khonds (223,424), Koras (4,008), Oraons (61,185), Santals 
(194,911), Savars (39,849) and Sudhas (27,324). In the five 
Sambalpur States there is a small number of Telugus, mostly in 
the K&lahand! State, whither they have immigrated for trade 
from the districtB of Madras. Some of the aboriginal tribes are 
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impulsive and excitable, and there have been severed instanoes of 
we/i'i or risingB, the most notable of which are the Bhuiyft 
rebellions of 1862 and 1892 in Keonjbar, and the Ehond 
rebellions in NaySgarh in 1894 and in Kalahandi in 1878 and 
1881-82. The news of an intended rising is oiroulated by means 
of a consecrated knot or ganthi, which is quickly passed on from 
village to village. 

The people are, on the whole, truthful, peaceable and law* 
abiding, the only exception being the Pans, Dorns and Gandis, tm 
who being for the most part landless and indolent, live from hand 
to mouth and furnish the larger proportion of the jail population. 

A not uncommon form of murder is that committed from dread 
of sorcerers: the belief in witchcraft is strong, espemaUy amongst 
the Mund&s in the Gangpur and Bonai States, where murder 
of some unfortunate old woman, who is believed by the parents 
to have cast an evil eye on their child, is not an unknown 
occurrence. It is a common custom where affairs go persistently 
badly with a family or a village to call in a wizard or sorcerer, 
known as gunin at rdudiya, usually one of the village priests, 
as an exorcist or to indicate the source of trouble in a family or 
village where affairs are not prospering, or to point out the person 
who has cast an evil spell: the wizard arrives and stays some¬ 
times in the family or village and finally indicates the source of 
the trouble: this has been known to result in the person 
indicated as the souroe of the trouble taking the life of the head 
of the family or the headman of the village who called in the 
sorcerer and sometimes also his own life. 

The language spoken throughout the States is Oriyft and is Lak. 
the mother tongue of 78'2 per cent, of the population. MundSri 
dialects are spoken by 12'00 per cent., including SantSli 
(nearly 6‘08 per cent,), Ho (3'26 per cent,), Bhumij (1’69 per 
cent.), and JuSng (0'34 per cent.); Khond2'20iper cent., and 
Khari& 0*71 per cent, Mundari and Ho are spoken chiefly in the 
country bordering on the Singhbhum district, i,e., in the Nftgra 
zamindfiii of the State of Gangpur and in the States of Bonai 
and Keonjhar. The Mund&s and Hos, however, understand Oriyfi 
and Hindi and in their dealings with the State officials 
generally prefer to speak in Hindi. The Sant&ls are mostly 
found in Mayurbhanj, where they number 186,149. The great 
majority of the Khonds speak Oriyft and have forgotten to 
a very large degree their own tongue; these are the Khonds 
who have adopted Hindu customs, taken to regular culti¬ 
vation in the more open country and become semi-Hindnised. 

The Khond language is practic^y only universal in the bill 
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tracts of the KalShandi State and is spoken by about 46,000 
Khonds or 20’1 per cent, of the total Khond population: the hill 
Khonds, however, all understand and can speak Oriya and this 
is the language employed by them in their dealings with the 

Literature, ofBoials. Literature there is none. 

EstiflioK. The vast majority of the population are Hindus who number 
2,774,929 or 86*9 per cent, of the total population. Musalm&ns 
number only 11,653 or 0'36 per cent, of the total population. 
Animiets number 383,171 or 12‘07 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion and Christians number 2,962 or 0'09 per cent. A few 
Buddhists are still found in the Bar&mba State and are apparently 
a survival of the days when Buddhism reigned in Orissa. 
Traces of Buddhism are also met with in the State of Baud, 
and at the village of Baud there are some very ancient temples 
apparently of Buddhist origin. The total number of Buddhists 
amounted in 1901 to 717. Though the Hindus apparently 
so largely predominate, it must be remembered that a very large 
number are really only semi-Hinduised aborigines: for example 
large numbers of the Khonds and Bhuiyas have adopted Hindu 
customs and worship Hindu gods, claiming to be orthodox Hin¬ 
dus, whilst at the same time they quietly worship their own tribal 
gods and sylvan deities. The Homs, Dumals, Q-andas, Ghasifts 
and Pans are scarcely genuine Hindus and the higher castes 
of Hindus in the States do not classify them as Hindus, despite 
their pretensions to be so. The table below illustrates the reli¬ 
gious divisions of the people among the individual States: — 
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Amongst the large body of semi-Hindviised races found in 
the States the wor^ip of the Hindu gods proceeds side by side 
with that of the original gods of those races and the blending 
of Hinduism and Animism is clearly observable. In such villages 
there is almost invariably a village priest, in addition to the Hindu 
priest; this village priest is a member of an indigenous or ab¬ 
original race and is known by various terms such as deori, kAlu, 
jhankar, etc.; his duties are to appease the powers of evil and the 
sylvan deities of the tribe with sacrifices of goats and cooks 
and to guard the village boundaries. No expedition to the 
forest to hunt and drive for game is undertaken until the village 
priest has worshipped the village deities, which are represented 
by a log of wood or a stone smeared with vermilion and usually 
located in a dense grove or thicket. On the appearance of 
small-pox the village priest appeases the village deities; the earthen 
pots and pane of families who have been attacked by the disease 
are placed on the village boundary on the path leading to the next 
village and stacked there in broken heaps ; the belief being that 
thus the evil spirit of the disease is driven] out; these heaps of 
broken pots serve to warn travellers that there is small-pox in the 
village. Similarly it is not uncommon to find cairns of 
stones along the side of a road or path erected at places where the 
boundary of a village ends; the idea is that the traveller by 
placing the stone on the heap obtains absolution for any error 
or any omission he may have unwittingly oommitted within the 
boundaries of the village he has just left. Various are the customs 
observed. Amongst these may be noticed the custom observed in 
the Bamra State by the growers of the tusser oocoon during the 
period of cultivation. They are on no account permitted to tell 
the truth: they may not eat during daylight nor may they set 
their eyes upon their wives: they also seek to propitiate heaven 
by putting in circulation injunctions to piety written on palm 
leaves. Tbe circulation of these tracts is induced by the threat 
which they always wind up with that the village which fails to 
pass it on will be guilty of killing 10 Brahmans and 50 cows. 

The census of 1901 returned 2,962 Christians in the States. ChrwtUn*. 
The settlements are scattered throughout the States, the prinoipal 
centres are in the States of Athgarh, Gfingpur, Mayiirbhanj, 

Nilgiri and Patna and accounts of these missions will be found 
in the separate articles on those States. 

There ate 80 castes and tribes in the States with a numerical Peihoi- 
strength exceeding 25,000 ; the total number of these castes and 
tribes amounts to 2,629,227 or 82'9 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. The most prominent of these castes and tribes are Chas&s 
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(219,439), Santals (194,911), Pftus, Dorns and Gand&s (183,146, 
73,920 and 85,241 respectively or 342,307 in all),G-auraB (304,230), 
Hos (108,872), Khandaits (88,313), Brdlmians (102,976), 
Ehonds (223,424), Bhumijes (68,118), B&thudis (43,726), Bhuiyfts 
(91,681), Kurmis (57,473), Telis (78,733), Sahars (40,719), 
Qonds (149,119), Kewats (63,335), Kumh&rs (44,518), Oraoos 
(51,185) and Savars (39,849). The Hindus number 2,774,929 
persons or 86*9 per cent, of the total population and Animists 
888,171 or 12‘07 per cent. The so-called Hindus include a large 
number of aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes. These are 
mostly met with in the mountainous jungle tracts of Baud, Bonai, 
Kalahandi, Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj and P&l LaharS. The 
majority are of Dravidian stock and include the Bhuiyas, 
Bhumijes, Hos, Ehonds, Pans and Q-and&s, SantSils and Savars. 
The Bftthudis and Sahars are of uncertain origin. The 
OhasAs, Gauras, Khandaits and Kurmis are apparently derived 
from various elements and seem to be mainly non-Aryan. 
As regards these castes or tribes, an account of the Ehandaits, 
Brahmans, Gauras, Pans, and Telis will be found in the Qaset- 
teer of the Balasore district and the account there given applies 
equally to these castes in the States. The BhuiySs and Ehonds 
reside in more States than one and in addition to the account given 
of them in the articles on the Bonai and Kalahandl States they 
are deserving of special mention from the position and influence 
they occupy and the large tract of country over which they spread. 

A small caste found principally in the E&lahandi State and 
in 1901 numbering 4,261. The caste was formed from militai^ 
service like the Khandaits, Faiks and Marath&s and some families 
bear the names of different castes, as Brahman B&nka, Eumh&r 
Bfinka, and so on. They were formerly notorious free-booters 
but have now settled down to cultivation. Each man, however, 
still carries a sword or knife on his person and in E&l3handi they 
are permitted to do this without taking out a license. 

The Bhuiy3s rank fourth amongst the wild tribes of the States 
and numbered in the 24 States 91,581 according to the census of 
1901. The members of this tribe are scattered over a large tract 
of country and are foimd in the following States:—Mayurbhanj 
(31,753), Gangpur (23,595), Eeonjhar (20,465), Bonai (6,428), 
Bamra (6,067), Pal Lahara (1,869), Eanpur (420), Baud (282), 
Kalabandi (256), Nilgiri (201), Dhenkanal (119), with a few 

• This account of the Bhuiyas is taken from Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of 
Bengal and from the article on the Bhuiyas by Mr. D. A. Macmillan, Superin* 
tenant, Eeonjhar State, and published in the Oaioutta S$«iew, Number CCT, 
July 1896. 
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families in the States of Taloher, Khandparft, Bair&khol, Sonpux, 
Patna, Athmallik and Nayagarh. The home of the Bhuiyas is in 
the wild highlands of the inaccessible hill ranges of Bonai, Pal 
Lahara and Keonjhar: this wild region the Bhuiyas have from 
time immemorial made their abode. The south-west border of 
Singhbhum forms the northern boundary of this tract, the States 
of Pal Lahara, Taloher and Dhenkanal the southern boundary, the 
States of Bonai and Bamra the western boundary and the moun¬ 
tain area of Keonjhar the eastern boundary, the total area being 
about 1,600 square miles ; of this area 250 square miles in the 
Keonjhar State represents the original seat of the Bhuiyas, but 
the pressure of population has caused the tribe to spread out its 
branches over a far wider tract. Keonjhar, however, has always 
been the stronghold of the Bhuiyas, and in this State they are 
undoubtedly the dominant race. They claim to be the children of 
the soil [hhui, earth) and to possess full proprietary rights over the 
soil in the same manner as other aboriginal tribes always term 
themselves zamindars. Though the Hindu population in 
Keonjhar far outnumbers that of the Bhuiyas, yet the claim 
of the hill (Paharia or Pauri) Bhuiyas to be the dominant race 
is admitted without question even by the Brahmans and Eaj- 
puts. In Keonjhar they claim the indefeasible right to ina fitll 
the Chief on his gadi and in Bonai this right is similarly clui Tn ed 
by the Saonts, a thoroughly Hinduized portion of the clan. 
There are two broad distinctions between the members of the 
clan, viz., the Bhuiyas of the hills and the Bhuiyas of the plains: 
the latter form the feudal militia of the State and hold their 
lands on service tenure and are supposed to be prepared to take 
up arms for their Chief whenever required, though they are 
equally prepared to turn their arms against an unpopular 
Chief. The true hill (Paharia or Pauri) Bhuiyas are not how¬ 
ever bound to fight for their Chief, though they are perfectly 
prepared to take up arms against him: the duty of the hiU 
Bhuiy&s is to attend the Chief on his journeys and act as trans¬ 
port. In Keonjhar the hill Bhuiyas wield an extraordinary 
power and are capable at any moment of setting the country 
in a blaze of insurrection and revolt; the news that the hiU 
Bhuiyas are up in arms spreading oonstemation throughout 
the country : on such an occasion the country is controlled by an 
oligarchy of the 60 chiefs of the hill Bhuiyas. Such outbreaks 
have not been uncommon and an account of them will bo 
found in the article on the Keonjhar State. 

The Bhniyas have divided themselves into different septs, Trib^ 
with distinct customs varying in accordance with the degree 
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in whioh they have come in oontaot with their Hindu neighbours. 
There are, however, four principal clans : the Mai or Desh Bhui- 
yas (t.e,, Bhuiyas of the country) who claim to be the superior 
clan and have preserved all the oharacteristica of a wild tribe : 
the Rajkuli Bhuiyas who are alleged to be the descendants of 
the Raj family from a Bhuiya concubine ; the term kuliy 
family, signifying royal birth or family : the next two clans 
are the Rautali and Pabana-ansha, who are smaller in number 
t.hflTi the first two clans, having taken to regular cultivation and 
adopted many Hindu customs and are generally more enlightened 
and advanced than their wilder brethren of the hills. Amongst 
the Desh Bhuiyas the superior tribe is the true hill Bhuiya 
(Paharia or Pauri) and their emblem is the hangi (pole on which 
they carry goods): the emblem of the other clans is the hinda. 
The Desh Bhuiyas inhabit aU the mountain tracts and the Raj¬ 
kuli, Rautali and Pabana-ansha Bhuiyas are foimd on the slopes 
and foot of the lulls. The Paharia Bhuiyas claim to have nurtured 
and established on the gadi of the Keonjhar State the young 
boy, who was stolen from the Mayurbhanj family, when Keon- 
jhar was separated from Mayurbhanj and made into a separate 
State. 

According to tradition it was the Bhuiyas who effected 
the separation of the two States. The perils and hardships of the 
journey from the remote hill fastnesses of their home to pay 
their homage and tribute to the ruling Chief of Mayurbhanj led 
the Bhuiyas to the determination to install a Chief of their 
own. In accordance with this plan they stole one of the young 
sons of the Chief of the Mayurbhanj State, being probably assist¬ 
ed in this design by intrigues within the Chief’s family. They 
were successful in their attempt, and bringing the young boy 
to their mountain fastnesses, reared him with the greatest 
tenderness and care : Goalas (milkmen) and other necessary 
castes were imported into the hills to administer to him, his 
meals were specially prepared and no Bhuiyi was allowed to 
touch his cooked-food, lest it should thereby be defiled, and as 
a further precaution, the chatti or eatthen vessel, in which the 
food was prepared, was broken daily by a leading Bhuiya with 
an arrow. This custom of breaking the earthen-pot in which 
food has been prepared survives to this day amongst the Bhuiyas. 
In their selection of a site for the residence [garh) of their Chief 
the Bhuiyas were guided by the sight of a dog vanquished by 
a hare in fight. Similar traditions concerning the selection of 
the site of a garh are common in the States of Orissa. The site 
so selected for the garh was at the foot of the range of hills 
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forming the boundary of the Bhuiyft pirs (tracts): it had the 
advantage of keeping the Chief readily aoeessible to themselves 
and placed him in their power, if occasion arose, and facilitated 
ready escape to the hills from attack by the Marathke or other 
foes. The Bhuiyas provided the young Chief with concubines 
from their own clan and from these unions are said to have 
sprung the Eajkuli BhuiySs already mentioned. The site 
then chosen by the Bhuiyas as the garh for their Chief has 
remained unchanged ever since and it is here that the Bhuiyas 
install each successive Chief, claiming that until the Chief has 
been actually invested by them, the installation is not complete. 
The installation of a Chief is the occasion for a mustering of the 
Bhuiya clans in their strength, headed by the hereditary master 
of the ceremonies. The Bhuiyas march into the courtyard of the 
residence of the Chief to the crash of drums and wild fantastic 
airs, their leader carrying a pumpkin, as a token of submission 
or allegianoe. After the company is seated the Chief enters the 
apartment prepared for the ceremony and distributing pan, 
confections, spices and garlands to the company, retires. Then 
to the clash of the musical instruments of the wild Bhuiyas, the 
Chief re*enter8 mounted on the hack of a Bhuiya loader, who 
plunging, snorting and neighing, embodies the war-steed of the 
Chief. DismoTinting from his human steed the Chief is seated 
on the lap of a Bhiiiya leader. The attendant Bhuiyas then 
receive from the servants of the Chief imitations of the insignia 
of royalty—^banners, pmkMs, chdmars, chhatras and canopies, and 
the hereitary oflSoe-bearers range themselves round the Chief. 
The principal Bhuiya leader then goes through a religious 
ceremony by binding round the turban of the Chief a light 
flexible forest creeper as the siropd or honorary head dress 
conferred by the Bhuiyas: the bands strike up, bards chant 
odes of praise and the Brahmans recite the Sama Veda and 
finally the principal leader of the Bhuiyas marks the forehead 
of the young Chief with sandal wood, thereby conveying the 
tikd or emblem of investiture. The Brahmans and the Bawarta 
or prime minister, then in their turn mark the seal of the tikd 
with sandal wood. A sword is then placed in the hands of the 
Chief and one of the Bhuiya leaders coming forward kneels before 
the Chief, who touches him on the neck with the sword : this 
ceremony is symbolical of actual human saerifice in earlier days : 
the Bhuiya leader who has thus been touched with the sword 
at once disappears and does not return for three days when he 
presents himself to the Chief as miraculously cured. The Bhuiyas 
then make oflerings to the Chief of rice, pulse, gh% (clarified butter). 
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milk and Honey and their leaders then solemnly address the 
new Ohief, impressing on him that in aooordanoe with the 
authority exercised by them from time immemorial they have 
invested him as Chief to rule the State with justice and mercy. 
The Ohief then withdraws mounted on his human steed. Soon 
afterwards or on a subsequent date the BhuiySs return, and pros¬ 
trating themselves before the Chief ask for forgiveness of former 
misdeeds. Their leader then addressing the Chief inquires 
after his health, his establishment, horses and elephants. In 
return the State Afaran-(writer) reads from a palm-leaf document 
prescribed inquiries touching the health of the BhuiySs, their 
families, cattle, hill streams and fields. The leaders thereupon 
prostrating themselves raise the left-foot of the Chief and place 
it alternately first on one shoulder and then on the other, then 
touching the Chief’s foot with their forehead retire. This cere¬ 
mony is annually repeated in the month of May, but the 
installation portion of the ceremony is omitted. The Bhuiyas 
desire in their Chief a leader to whom they can appeal and 
obtain advice and have no desire for independence: they claim, 
however, a prescriptive right to approve of or resent the adminis¬ 
trative acts of the Ohief whom they have themselves created; the 
periodical rebellions which have taken place have been due to 
dislike of the individual ruler by the Bhuiya clans. This 
attitude was manifest in the rebellion of 1890-1898 when the 
Chief fled to Cuttack leaving his family in the garh which could 
easily have been taken by the Bhuiyas. The Bhuiyfts, however, 
made no attack on the garh as they had no animosity against 
the family of the Chief, but only against the Chief himself, who 
had fled. The BhuiyS pm (traofa) have always been the property 
of the Rani of the State, and the Bhuiyas hold her in high vene¬ 
ration, styling her “ the mother.” In one of their rebellions the 
Bhuiyas entered the garh seeking for the Batcarta (prime minister), 
they found him in the Rani’s apartments, where he had fled 
for sanctuary: horrified at the sacrilege that he should have seen 
the face of their revered mother they put him to death. 

The ohief traits in the character of the Bhuiyas are fidelity 
and hospitality. Like other wild and unsophisticated races they 
are frank, honest and imbued with a passionate love of liberty. 
The hospitality of the Bhuiyas has passed into an Oriya proverb; 
every stranger is an honoured guest, as amongst the Khonds. 
Every stranger entering a village is offered to partake of food 
and is a guest as long as he remains. In every village there is a 
darbAr or town hall, which is used as a sleeping place for the 
young men of the village and for a rest-house for travellers. If 
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tlie gaest who comes to the village is a peisonage of importanoe 
he is met by aU the women: on Ms entry the women meet him 
carrying amnU stools and vessels of water, in which is a little 
turmeric: the water is sprinkled with sd/ {8horea robusta) leaves 
on his feet, and the stools are carried as emblematic of offering 
rest to the traveller. After sprinkling the feet of the visitor the 
chief old lady kneels down placing the palms of the hands on the 
ground as a salutation and is followed in turn by the senior 
maiden and the guest is then led to the guest-house. Drunk¬ 
enness is prevalent amongst the males and no ceremony is 
considered complete without intorioation: druukenness amongst 
men is no disgrace, but women refrain from the cup. The women 
axe the workers, finding the daily food and performing all the 
household duties: the men occupy themselves in a leisurely manner 
with their cultivation and hunting. They are a courteous race: 
their form of salutation consisting of bending the lower part of 
the body, joining and raising the hands to the forehead with 
palms uppermost and pronouncing in a loud tone the word saldm. 

The boast of the Bhuiyi is that he reveres his parents, is a man 
of one word and of one race, not divided as their Hindu neigh¬ 
bours axe. 

The BhuiySs are of Turanian type, the face is round, lips Appear- 
full, foreheads narrow, high cheek bones and the broad nose of 
the Q-ond and Kol, their eyes are well set and intelligent and 
usually brown in colour, though clear grey eyes are not 
uncommon amongst them. In ooiouring they are tawny to Hght, 
of stature short, about five feet two inches, but well proportioned, 
with fine chests and muscular limbs, hands and feet well 
shaped, and the free and easy gait of a hillmau. The men 
shave their hair on the forehead, wearing it in long well greased 
and combed looks at the back: a small red comb is almost 
invariably carried over the ear and when not otherwise occupied 
the young Bhuiya dandy sets his looks in order. The cloth¬ 
ing of the hillmen is usually very scanty, consisting merely 
of a ftTnull strip of cloth, called the kopni between the legs, 
fastened front and back to a string round the waist; the use of 
the dhoti is however becoming more common. The young and 
old men generally wear, when at work, their strips of raw hide 
wound round the waist to afford support in lifting and carrying 
burdens; from the string round the waist they usually hgiig a 
small pair of pUera to remove thorns from the feet, and a 
xeoeptaole to carry gdrya or tobacco, both articles being made 
of metal. They wear a row or two of beads or berries round the 
seek and a few for show adopt the Brahmauioal thread. The 
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women wear a etiort coarse cotton sar? (doth), but never use it to 
veil their faces: they tattoo their arms and shoulders, and wear 
ear and nose rings, large hunches of heads and occasionaUy 
brass necklaces, covering the bosom and extending to the loins: 
on their arms, legs and toes they wear bracelets, anklets and 
rings, their hair they invariably adorn with scented flowers and 
orobids, interweaving them with coloured cotton. 

The Bhuiyas are not considered a low caste: the Hindus take 
water from them and their touch is no defilement. 

It does not appear that the Bhuiyas ever possessed a language 
of their own: they speak a dialect of Oriyft, which they have 
strangely distorted; their vocabulary is very limited and their 
conversation usually oonsists of exclamations and questions. 

The Bhuiya as a rule marries outside the village, as he is 
generally connected with the villagers: the greatest care is 
taken not to contract a marriage, which can in any way be 
considered to be incestuous: there is no restriction on marriage 
within the same sept or phatry, rather the marriage relationship 
should be formed within it. The essential conditions are. that 
both parties should have reached maturity and the choice is 
entirely a free selection, though parents sometimes advise in the 
matter. According to village custom the boys and girls fre¬ 
quently dance together of a night, when a young man is at Kberty 
to B^e the hand of the girl he has selected and escape with her 
for two or three days; but the escape is no secret, the parents 
of the bride go to the bridegroom’s relations and fix the dowry. 
A man will also place a white flower in the hair of the maid he 
selects and if it be accepted the engagement is held to be binding 
and no other man may lay claim to the girl. Another form of 
betrothal is for the lover to walk off with the girl, who has con¬ 
sented to become his wife, from a bevy of maidens in the forest. 
The maidens then return to the village and reporting that a tiger 
has carried off one of their number urge the villagers to go in 
pursuit. A search party is then organised which after going to 
the spot returns to the house of the parents of the lover ; with 
shouts they demand the blood of the lad who has carried off 
one of the village maids the parents urge that though an offence 
has been committed the union must be allowed : they offer to 
pay blood money and to stand a village feast and the wedding 
is then celebrated with song and festival. 

There is another form of obtaining a bride, but it is only 
resorted to as a last resource. If a young man has set his heart 
on a maid and is unable to obtain her owing either to her own 
unwillingness or that of her relatives, he organises a band of 
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oompanions and when opportunity oSers carries her off, his oom- 
panions guarding the flight. This method of obtaining a bride 
often leads to sanguinary oonfliots in the attempt of the friends 
to prevent the capture. If: the young man is successful in the 
capture his task is not at an end until the girl has been induced 
to take food in her future husband’s home. 

The customs described above are only the preliminaries 
and the marriage is not consummated till the deth has been 
feasted. The actual marriage ceremony is conducted entirely by 
the women and the village priest. The ceremony consists in 
sprinkling the couple with water and turmeric, the bride and 
bridegroom being arrayed in new garments for the occasion. 

The essential right in the ceremony is however that the couple 
take their seat together on a yoke, when the nearest male relative 
offers the bride a coin intimating that he has given her all his 
wealth and that he trusts she will benefit by it and be true to 
her husband. Their future home is blessed by the priest who 
places an inverted earthen pot, under which are supposed to 
be the spirits of their ancestors, whom the couple must daily wor¬ 
ship, Dowries are settled on the bride and often amount to a 
considerable head of cattle. 

Incompatibility is suflSoient to dissolve the marriage tie and 
adultery acts as a divorce. If the adultery occurs with a Bhuiy&, 
the matter ends with the man marrying the woman, but if the 
man belongs to another caste, the woman is outoasted. Chastity 
is not regarded as a virtue, but in such oases the matter is dealt 
with by the village elders making the girl over to the man and 
enforcing a marriage. The marriage tie is however faithfully 
observed and divorce or adultery is but rarely heard of. 

Ten days after the birth of a child a festival is held and the Cmtom* 
mother purified. Those of the Bhuiyas who have come in contact 
with Hindus have their heads shaved by the barber and their 
clothes washed : amongst the wilder Bhuiyfts, however, one 
of their own villagers shaves their heads with a razor, locally 
made, but the clothes are not washed. If a mother dies before 
delivery the embryo is removed from the corpse, both being 
burnt on opposite banks of a stream: this rite is performed to 
prevent the dead woman from becoming a witoh; the idea is 
that no spirit can cross a stream and the mother is unable to 
become a witoh without union with her child. The ceremony 
of naming is very similar to that practised by the Mundas and 
Hos, The name of the grandfather is given to the eldest son, 
that of the great-grandfather to the second son, and then the 
names of collateral relatives according to seniority. After 
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the birth and naming ceremonies there are no oeremonies till 
marriage. 

Another not unusual method of naming a child is to give 
a name in accordance with some event happening on the day 
of the child’s birth. Thus if a European happens to pass 
through the village on the day of a child’s birth, the child will be 
christened Sdheh or Qora : so too, if a Musalm&n, a dealer, a peon 
or a constable, pass through the village the child is christened 
PathaUf MahSjan, Chapram and Sipahi. The anniversary of 
a festival will also give an opportunity for a name, such as 
Qon%i (the first day of the Hindu new year) or Baja and 
Dashard. 

On death the body is quickly buried in the forest and ten days 
later a feast is given. The dead are always buried in a deep well, 
dug grave, usually by the side of a hill stream, as all streams 
lead to the holy BaitaranJ. After the death ceremony the relatives 
gather and perform the ceremony of reconciling the deceased with 
the family ancestral god. The assembled relatives seat themselves 
in rows in the house and the nearest relative sacrifices a he-goat, 
spilling the blood at tho foot of the inverted earthen pot in which 
the spirits of the ancestors are supposed to dwell. The ancestors 
are then besought to receive the deceased and water is sprinkled 
over the company. In the case of a child dying a fowl is saori- 
floed. This ceremony is performed in aU oases except on that of 
the death of a pregnant woman or of a leper. On the death of a 
leading Bhuiyft chief the inhabitants of all the neighbouring 
villages are summoned to the burial: during the nine days, which, 
in this case alone, are allowed to lapse before the burial, the 
women keep up the funeral dirge : the corpse is buried on the 
tenth day and after the death feast the de»h assemble and 
nominate a successor. 

The arms of the Bhuiya consist of the bow and two-handed 
axe. No Bhuiya ever enters the forest without these weapons. 
The bow is made of the male bamboo and the bow string of 
a thin strip from the outside of the bamboo. The arrow has an 
iron head with long curving fangs, which render it almost im¬ 
possible to withdraw the head without causing a terrible wound : 
for birds and small game an arrow with a cylindrical wooden 
head is used. They also use a curved sword, a sling, and 
round disc of iron, but the bow and axe are their general 
weapons. The iron disc is not unlike a quoit: it is about an 
eighth of an inch thick and three inches in diameter, the outer 
edge is very sharp : the method of using it is to whirl the disc 
on the index finger and let the disc fly : an expert will sever 
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a «4/ eaplmg two inches thick at a distance of 40 yards. The 
Bhuiya carries no shield, but guards with the handle of his axe. 

The villages of the Bhuiyas are picturesquely placed at the Tlia 
foot of well-wooded bills by the side of a hill stream. The ''**’•**■ 
village nesties in a fine grove of jack trees, to the fruit of which 
the Bhuiya is particularly partial. There is one broad street with 
the houses on either side. The house of the headman and the 
village elders is in the centre of the street : on the outskirts live 
the low castes of Fans and Kols, who perform all the menial 
tasks of the Bhuiyas. In close proximity to the headman’s house 
is the darh&r or mandap (drum) house, where the bachelors of the 
village sleep and the place in front is used as the village dancing 
ground. The darh&r house is also the village guest-house, here 
are stored the provisions contributed by the villagers and made 
up into bundles ready for the immediate use of the guest. 

Every Bhuiya tills his own land. During sowing and harvest 
time he rises before dawn and works till dusk without 
cessation, but when clearing forest he rests at midday and takes a 
meal; after his work he bathes, returns to a substantial meal 
and then goes to the dancing ground. The Bhuiyas construct 
no tank, holding it contrary to religion to excavate. The men 
and women always bathe at separate places and great care is 
exercised never to surprise a female bathing. In the larger 
villages schools have been established by the State, but the 
Bhuiyas look on them as useless encumbrances: if a parent be 
taken to task for the irregular attendance of his children he will, in 
perfect good faith, offer, in order to give satisfaction, to attend 
on their behalf. There is a village priest—^the deari^ and a 
gharmangi who is the representative of the maidens and settles 
love affairs and regulates the dancing. 

Amongst the Bhuiyas the family is supreme, and the social 
bond is not that of the village but of the household. Each sept 
consists of a number of families claiming a common ancestor. 

Sons have no property during the lifetime of their father and 
they and their wives share the father’s meals, cooked by the 
common mother assisted by her daughters-in-law. The tribes 
form federal groups, with a chief in authority over each: succession 
to the ohiefship depends on personal fitness; if the chief’s eldest 
son be suitable he succeeds his father, otherwise he is tacitly 
ignored and the nearest suitable male relative is selected. The 
ohie&hip only carries with it the respect of the community—the 
leader is a first among equals—the seat of honour at public meet¬ 
ings, an occasional harvest offering of good-will and the best share 
of the chase. He cannot transact public affairs of importance 
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-without oalliug the asseinbly of elders. As regards theft the prin> 
oiple is restitution, but only for the first offence : for a second 
offence the culprit is outoasted. In cases of hurt caused in a 
squabble, the village council admonishes both parties, who then 
take a brand from a heap of lighted faggots, and as a sign of 
conciliation extinguish it by spitting on it. On the rare oooa« 
sions when the State Courts punish an offender, the elders also 
deal -with him, holding that the punishment by the State was 
for its own satisfaction only. 

Before the settlement made by Colonel (then Captain) Sir 
James Johnstone, Government Agent, after the rebellion in 1868 
there appears to have been no fixed revenue le-vied from the 
Bhuiyas: a house-tax of four annas per house and eight annas 
per plough was then imposed. A school-fee of one anna per 
house was also imposed and the old duty of thatching certain 
State buildings and supplying transport for the Chief, when on 
tour, was also regulated and duly enforced. The next settlement 
was made by Mr. H. P. Wylly, Government Agent, after 
the rebellion of 1893 : the rat^ were fixed at thirteen annas per 
plough, six and a half annas per house and the school-tax was 
doubled: on those villages, which objected to the thatching duties, 
a further tax of three annas was levied: printed patta» or 
leases were given to the headmen. The village sites are changed 
about once in twenty years or sometimes less. The Bhuiya 
cultivates by felling and burning the forest and on the clearings 
he grows cereals the first year, rice in the next and vegetables in 
the third year: the plot is then exhausted and a new area is 
cleared. When all the cuiturable area accessible is exhausted 
the village site is removed. In a few villages there are patches of 
wet cultivation carried on in a primitive method, but there are signs 
of a gradual increase in wet cultivation. No complicated land 
tenures exist: the right to the soil depends on priority of occu¬ 
pation by the village and -within the village upon priority of 
occupation by the individual. No Bhuiya will cultivate fallow 
land until he has ascertained from the counoil of the village 
that it is unappropriated. Iiand and agricultural stock always 
descend in the male line, daughters receiving the moveable 
property : the idea is that no one should possess land who cannot 
work it. This is the land revenue system amongst the Paharia 
(hill) Desh Bhuiyas, but the Desh Bhuiyas who have settled 
elsewhere in the State are amenable to the ordinary land revenue 
system of the State. All Bhuiyas, however, have to supply once 
every two years logs for the oar festival and ropes made of forest 
oreepers. The collections are made by giving an individual 
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demand statement to the headman of each village: this demand 
the headman can oheok with his pattd and he then collects the dues 
paying them to the head of the ptr or tract, who in turn pays 
in bis collections to the treasury. The appointments of headman 
(aarddr) of the ptr and village headman {pradhdn) are made by 
the State, due regard being paid to hereditary claims and the 
wishes of the people. The sarddr and pradhdn receive a strip 
of silk to wind round the head as a badge of office : they also 
receive a small commission, but to this they attach little import¬ 
ance. Eice is by no means their staple food, and is only eaten 
as a relish or at feasts: fruits, bulbs, forest produce and the 
spoil of the chase are their principal foods. 

The religion of the Bhuiyfts is virtually one of blood. There RsUgion- 
are good and bad spirits, but attention is only paid to the latter, 
as the good spirits require no appeasement. Their gods com¬ 
prise deities undoubtedly of aboriginal origin and others derived 
from Hindu theology. The aboriginal deities are (1) BadSm, 

(2) Gainsari, (3) Barahipit, (4) Jaunlipat, (5) Baitaranipit, (6) 
Lakshmip&t, (7) Mandalpat, (8) Mahathakurani, (9) Pari&lbagift 
and (10) PitrupSt. The principal deity is the earth god and his 
son, the tiger god: next come the village mother god, the water god, 
and the deities of the forest, air and rain. The symbols of these 
gods are rough stones or logs placed under a lofty sdl tree. The 
Bhuiy& pantheon is a mixed one, but the priests are invariably 
Bhuiyas. The form of oath consists of swearing on a tiger’s skin, 
holding a little earth from an ant’s heap in the hands: aa oath is 
regarded as final. 

Trial by ordeal is a favourite form of decision. The tests are by 
various: a piece of copper, generally a coin (considered the“'***** 
emblem of justice) is placed in a mixture of boiling cow dung 
and has to be extracted by dipping in the hand without scalding: 
another form is for an accused to take his stand on the top of a 
swaying ladder of twelve rungs, 18 inches apart, and pour a 
mixture of milk and rice into a circle below, which has been pre¬ 
viously sanctified: the severest ordeal is to carry in the palms of 
the hand a piece of molten iron about a pound in weight, with 
seven green p\pal leaves between each, a fibre of a creeper 
(Bauhinia triandra Box.) being placed on the bands as a slight 
protection; the molten mass to be carried seven paces. Failure to 
perform the test involves expulsion from the village. 

The gathering of the clans for war or any other purpose 
resembles in its rapidity the “ fiery cross ” of the Scottish nUna 
A meeting of the tribal chiefs is held, the priest blesses the 
meeting: a thin rope is then made of the Bauhinia creeper and 
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three knots are tied in it, the iirst in the name of their god, the 
second in that of their Raja and the third in the name of the 
Mahadesh.* Below the three knots a number of small knots are 
tied indicating the number of days within which the gathering is 
to take place. The sacred emblem is then despatched by a 
runner to the nearest village, which at once forwards it to the 
next village. 

The Bhuiyas attend the oar festival at the headquarters 
of the State, but this is in connection with the duties they 
have to perform in supplying timber for the axles and to 
pull the oar with the creeper ropes supplied by them. 'I'he 
Bhuiyas observe with full religious zeal two festivals. The first 
occurs in February and is known as the JUdyh Poi-ai. Each 
village in turn observes the festival, so that there is no one 
fixed date for its performance. The festival is an occasion of 
much debauchery and intoxication and the celebrants paint and 
cover themselves with filth ; foul songs and jests are indulged in : 
the women join in the ribaldry but not in the drinking. The 
festival lasts for three days. 

The next important BhuiyS festival takes place after the 
harvest and is known as the Karamd, the object of the festival is 
the joining in matrimony of two branches of the karamd 
tree, as king and queen; the two branches axe placed in the 
ground together, snakes and birds are netted, the former with 
their lips sewn together being loosed amongst the women. The 
onion of the two branches is looked upon as essential for a year 
of plenty. There is a third festival called the OamM Pundi 
taken from the Hindus. Both festivals are the occasion of much 
feasting and ribaldry. To the Bhuiy& festivals there is no fixed 
date, though there is usually a definite limit for their duration. 

The hunting festival akhin pdrdhi lasts two days and all the 
males take part in it. Each village organises large beats: the 
spoil is taken to the pradhdn, headman of the village, who rewards 
the successful shots with strips of cloth, six yards being given to the 
slayer of a tiger: the headman receives the lion’s share of the spoil. 

The Bhuiyas hold the cow sacred; its slaughter or consumption 
is punished by outoasting. The Bhuiyas use cows in their ploughs, 
but do not drink their milk and will not milk them. 

The Bhuiy&s are not a decaying race and their numbers are on 
the increase, in 1891 they numbered 87,327 and in 1901, 91,681. 
The pressure of growing population has driven them to migrate 
in considerable numbers to the open country abandoning very 


* Mshithakurani, Mahtr^a, Mahadath, 
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largely the primitiTe oustoms prevalent in their hill fastneBses. 
Assimilation with other oastes is countenanced and regular mar¬ 
riages between Bhuiyfts and Qoalfis take place. 

All villages have their darbdr hall where the bachelors Dsa(«, 
{dhdngart) of the village sleep, and in some villages there is also 
a dMngarin basa where the maidens reside. The space between 
the two houses is the dancing ground. Whenever the young men 
of the village go to the darbdr and beat the drums, the young girls 
join them there, and they spend the evenings, dancing and 
enjoying themselves without any interference on the part of the 
elders. The Bhuiya dances have their peculiar features, but, 
compared with the lively and graceful movements of the Sols, 
they are tame performances. The men have each a rude kind of 
tambourine; they march round in a circle, beating these, and 
singing a very simple melody in a minor key on four notes. The 
women dance opposite to them, with their heads covered, and 
bodies much inclined, touching each other like soldiers in line, 
but not holding hands or wreathing anus like the Kols. Tho 
dances, when confined to the people of the village, are regarded as 
mere rehearsals. The more exciting and exhilarating occasions 
are when the young men of one village proceed to visit the 
maidens of another village, or when the maidens return the call. 

The young men provide themselves with presents for the girls, 
generally consisting of combs for the hair and sweetmeats, and 
going straight to the darbdr of the village they visit, they 
proclaim their arrival loudly by beating their drums or tam¬ 
bourines. The girls of that village immediately join them. Their 
male relations and neighbours must keep entirely out of view 
leaving the field clear for the guests. The offerings of the visitors 
are now gallantly presented and graciously accepted, and the girls 
at once set to work to prepare dinner for their beaux. After the 
meal they dance and sing and flirt all Inight together, and the 
morning dawns on more than one pair of pledged lovers. Then 
the girls, if the young men have conducted themselves to their 
satisfaction, make ready the morning meal for themselves and 
their guests; after which the latter rise to depart, and, still dancing 
and playing on the drums, move out of the village followed by 
the girls, who escort them to the boundary. This is generally a 
rook-broken stream with wooded banks; here they halt, the girls on 
one side, the lads on the other, and to the accompaniment of the 
babbling brook, sing to each other in true buoolio style. The song 
ended, the girls go down on their knees, and bowing to the ground 
respectfully salute the young men, who gravely and formally return 
the compliment, and they part. The visit is soon returned by the 
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girls. They are received by the young men in their darh&r^ and 
entertained, and the girls of the receiving village must not be 
3een. 

The Bhulia is a weaver caste and ia also known by the name 
of Bholia, Bhoriyfi, Bholwft, Mihir and Meher. A curious fact 
about this oaete is that, though solely domiciled in the Oriyft 
territories, many families belonging to it, talk Hindi in their own 
houses. According to tradition they immigrated to this part 
of the country with the first Chauh&n Eaja of the Patni State. 
Various local derivations of the name are current, generally 
connecting it with Bhulua, to forget. The Bhulias occupy a 
higher rank than ordinary weavers and assume the honorific 
title of Meher. The caste has no sub-castes, except that in 
Kfil&handi a degraded section is recognised who ate called 
Sfinparft BhuUas and with whom the others refuse to inter¬ 
marry. The caste are remarkable as having no regular barat 
or wedding procession. They employ BrShmans for ceremonial 
purposes. 

The Chas&s or Tasas number 240,439 in the States and are the 
chief cultivating class of Orissa. In the Sonpur and Patna States 
they are also termed Haliya. They are often confused with the 
Kaltuyas or Koltas and the latter are not infrequently termed as 
Kolta Ohasas. The Chasas are for the most part of non-Aryan 
descent. Each family has a sept and family name and marriages 
are arranged by families, union of members of the same family 
alone being forbidden. The sept names are totemistio such as 
n&ga (cobra), hasti (elephant), dij>a (lamp), etc., and the family 
names are territorial or titular, e.g., PitSmundia and similar 
names, aU names of villages in Angul, and Padhan (leader, chief), 
Nayak (headman), Eandra (bamboo worker), etc. As is usual 
the various septs worship their totem, drawing figures of them 
on their houses and will not in any way injure them. The 
Ohasas do not marry within the same family but a man may 
take a wife from his mother’s family. A girl must be wedded 
before adolescence: if no husband be available, she may be 
married to an arrow or flower or through the form of marriage 
with any man in the caste and when a suitable partner is 
subsequently found, is united vrith biTin by the form of widow 
marriage: divorce is allowed. The dead are usually buried if 
unmarried and burnt if married. 

The Dumals number 29,610 and are mostly found in the State 
of Sonpur (20,139). They are a sub-caste of Gauras or Ahirs. 
The Dum&ls admit that they were formerly a branch of Gauras, 
but now have no connection with them, ^ey are said to derive 
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their name from a village Dumlfi Hadap in the Athmallik State. 

The Dumals have no sub-oastes, but they have a complicated 
system of exogamy. This includes three kinds of divisions or 
sections, the gotra or sept, the barga or family title, and the mati 
or earth from which they sprang. Marriage is prohibited only 
between persons who have the same gotra, barga and mAH, if 
any one of these is different, it is allowed. The names of the 
mAtit or villages show that their original home was in the States, 
formerly known as the Orissa Tributary Mahals, while the tote- 
mistic names of the gotra indicate their Dravidian origin. The 
marriage of first cousins is prohibited and girls must marry before 
adolescence, otherwise a heavy penalty is imposed, the girl being 
taken to the forest and tied to a tree with a thread, this signi* 
fying her exclusion from the caste. In practice, this penalty 
is avoided by marrying her to an old man, who then divorces 
her and she can then be married as a widow. Widow marriage 
is allowed and the widow may marry the younger brother of 
her late husband or not as she pleases. The women are tattooed 
on the hands, feet and breast. 

The Gandas are a servile and impure caste numbering in Gandw, 
1901, 86,241: they remove dead bodies, both of human beings 
and animals. The majority are met with in the Patna and 
Sonpur States where they number 45,774 and 22,203 respectively. 

They are a servile caste of village drudges acting as watchmen, 
weavers of coarse cloth and musicians. In some of the States they 
are still looked upon as a primitive tribe being generally known 
as P&n, P&b or Obik, Under the title of Pfin they ate largely 
found in the States of DhenkanM, Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj and 
Nay&gaxh where they number 45,825, 31,295, 24,762 and 12,543 
respectively and in the Kalahftndi State they are found under the 
name of Dorns numbering in 1901, 62,462. The total number 
of Gandas, Pans and Dorns taken together in the States is 
342,307 or 10'8 per cent, of the total population. The Pankas are 
probably a sub-caste of Gandas: but Gandas and Pankas are 
generally held to be the same, the real term being Panka: 
those who have taken to agriculture should be termed Gandas 
and those who live by weaving Pans or Pankas. The Gandas 
have exogamous septs of the usual low-caste type named 
after plants, animals or other inanimate objects. Marriage is 
prohibited within the sept and between the children of two 
sisters, though the children of brothers and sisters may marry. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted and the younger brother 
of the deceased husband takes the widow if he wishes to do so. 

The Gandas and Pans have strong criminal tendencies. They 
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are considered as impure and though not compelled actually to 
live ajiart from the village, have usually a separate quarter and 
are not permitted to draw water from the village well or to enter 
Hindu temples. 

These are the groat pastoral oaste of Orissa and in the States 
number 304,230. They possess large and valuable herds of cows 
and buffaloes and in the States their special avocation is making 
ghi or clarified butter: the pasturage is good and the ghi exported 
from the States commands an exceptional demand. In many of 
the States it is usual for them to pay in addition to the ordinary 
pasturage fees, a payment in kind known as hvnardh&m ghi, 
that is to say, a contribution in ghi for the right to erect cattle 
pens in the forest and take timber for the purpose. They also 
take charge of cattle from the people of the plains for pasturage 
in» the hot weather and often receive into their custody the 
bullocks of those engaged in the sleeper carrying trade or the pack- 
baUocks of traders who in the hot weather and rains return to their 
homes up-ooimtry and return after the rains to ply their trades 
again. There are several sub-castes of which the MathurSpuri 
ranks highest because its members do not carry the pilki 
(palanquin). The Q-opapuri sub-caste is noticeable for the fact 
that the women are almost the only ones in Orissa who do not 
wear nose ornaments, a circumstance, which they pretend, oonneots 
them with Krishna’s m3rthioal milkmaids The young women of 
both sub-castes prepare the butter and ghi which the elder ones 
take round for s^e with their milk. Field labour of all kinds is 
eschewed by the Gaura women. The sub-caste known as 
Magadh& ranks last and is probably a recent accretion from some 
aboriginal tribe. 

The Gh&sis number 16,542 in the States. They are a very 
low oaste. The Ghasis ore said to come from Mayurbhanj, 
but are commonly met with in Gsngpur: they servo as sweepers 
and grass-cutters to horses. They apparently belong to the 
Kani& sub-caste of the Haris. They eat the flesh of swine and 
cattle. They call themselves Hindus, but their priests are of 
their own cake. 

The Haris number 20,642 and are mostly found in the 
States of Dhenkan&l, Mayurbhanj and NaySgarh. According to 
their own tradition Brahma, after creating the four main castes 
of Manu, found that ho had not created any one to keep the 
world dean. Ho accordingly rubbed some dust from his arm 
and with it made the first Hari. The name is said to be derived 
from hOr, a bone. There are various sub-castes, but the Mehtar 
Hlii alone act as sweepers removing night-soil, but being averse to 
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toaobing bodies of dead animals: the sweeper sub-castes eat pork 
and lea'vings. 

The Juangs are the wildest tribe met with in the States and 
are probably the most primitive people in existence on the east 
side of India, They number 11,159 of whom 5,412 are found 
in Keonjhar, 5,346 in Dhenkanal, 401 in Pal Laharft. The 
tribe is thus confined to a clearly defined tract of country, 
consisting of the continuous highlands of the large mountain 
ranges n^hioh comprise the northern portion of the Keonjhai- 
and P&l Lahara States with outlying spurs in DhenkanSl. The 
tribe has shown but very slight signs of increase: in 1891 they 
numbered 9,173 souls and only showed a further gain of 1,986 
in 1901. They are exceedingly timid and shy, living as far 
away as possible from others and their garments in former times 
consisted of nothing but dsnn leaf aprons. Captain Johnstone, 
Political Agent in Keonjhar in 1869, was the first to introduce the 
Ju&ng women to wearing clothes and distributed cloth amongst 
them; but even to this day their raiment is of the scarcest, 
and though when they visit the marts they now wear some scanty 
clothing, in their own homes and at work on their JhUma in 
the recesses of the forest they are found clad in their aprons 
of o«ein leaves. Practically no change has taken place in the 
development of the tribe since Colonel Dalton described them in 
his Ethnology of Bengal (pages 152-158), and from which the 
following account, as given in Sir W. Hunter’s Statistical Account 
of the Orissa Tributary States, is almost entirely extracted:— 

“The tract of country held by the Juangs is not occupied by 
them alone but hill Bhuiya villages and many colonies of Go&las 
occupy the larger portion of it. It is probable that they have 
been ousted by the Bhuiya from the fertile valleys, and are 
thus compelled to restrict their cultivation to the steep hill-sides. 
The Juangs have no traditions which affiliate them with any 
other race; and notwithstanding a similarity in their languages 
they repudiate all connections with Hos or Sant&ls. They aver 
positively that they are autochthones, the direct descendants 
of the &st human beings that appeared in the world. They 
assert a claim to be the first produced of the human race, 
though they make no pretensions to be the fathers of mankind. 
The headquarters of the tribe, or cradle of the race, they con¬ 
sider to have been at Gonasika in Keonjhar in 21° 80' N. 
and 85° 37' E., where issues from two holes in a rook, supposed 
to bear a resemblance to the nostrils of a cow, a stream which 
is the Bouroe of the Baitarani. They assert that the Baitarani 
is older than the Gauges; and that the present JuSng 
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inhabitants of the village of GonSsika, and other villages in the 
vicinity, occupy the very soil from which the parents of their race 
were produced. They have no traditions to record. 

“ In habits and customs, the Ju&ngs are most primitive. 
They occupy a hill country in which stone implements are 
occasionally found; and though they have now abandoned the 
use of such implements, and have lost the art of m akin g them, 
it is not improbable that they are the direct descendants of these 
ancient stone-cutters. Until foreigners came amongst them, 
they must have used such weapons, for they had no knowledge 
whatever of metals. They have no ironsmiths nor smelters of 
iron. They have no word in their own language for iron or 
other metals. They neither spin nor weave, nor have they ever 
attained to the simplest knowledge of pottery. They are still 
semi-nomadic in their habits, living together in hamlets during 
a portion of the year, but often changing the sites, and occupying 
isolated huts in the midst of their patches of cultivation whilst 
the crops are on the ground. 

“The huts are amongst the smallest that human beings ever 
deliberately constructed as dwellings. They measure about six 
feet by eight, and are very low, with doors so small as to 
preclude the idea of a corpulent householder. Scanty as are 
the above dimensions for a family dwelling, the interior is 
divided into two compartments, one of which is the storeroom, 
the other being used for all domestic arrangements. The head 
of the family and all his belongings of the female sex huddle 
together in this one stall, not much larger than a dog-kennel. 
For the boys there is a separate dormitory situated at the 
entrance of the village with two apartments. One of these is an 
inner and closed one, in which the musical instruments of the 
village are kept, and in which most of the boys sleep; the other 
is open on three sides,—that is, it has no walls,—but the eaves 
spread far beyond the plinth, and the inmates are effeotually 
protected. This is where all guests are lodged. The Juangs 
cultivate by girdling the forest trees, burning them and spreading 
the ashes over the land. They thus raise a little early rice, 
Indian-oom, pulses, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, ginger, and red 
pepper, the seed being all thrown into the ground at once, to 
come up as it can. 

“ They pay and render personal service to the Chief by 
repairing his house and carrying his burdens when required; they 
are addicted to ardent spirits and buy what they consume, as they 
have not acquired the art of distilling, or even of brewing rice 
beer. In regard to food, they are not in the least particular, eating 
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all kinds of flesh, inoluding mice, rats, monkeys, tigers, bears, 
snakes, frogs, and even oflaL The jungles abound in spontaneous¬ 
ly produced vegetables. In the quest of such food they possess 
all the instinct of the animal, discerning at a glance what is 
nutritive, and never mistaking a noxious for an edible fungus or 
root. 

“The Juangs are not a warlike people; but when urged by the 
Bhuiy&s, whose lead they invariably follow, they are sometimes 
troublesome. They use the bow and arrow, but their favourite 
weapon is the primitive sling, made entirely of cord. For missiles, 
they take pebbles or stones as they find them; they have no 
idea of fashioning them so as to produce more efficient projectiles. 

“The JuSngs take young shoots of the dean (Terminalia 
iomentota), or any tree with long soft leaves, and arrange them 
so as to form a flat and scale-like surface of the required size ; 
the sprigs are simply stuck in the girdle oomposed of several 
strings of beads, from which these small curtains of leaves depend 
before and behind and the costume is complete. The beads that 
form the girdle are small tubes of burnt earthenware made by the 
wearers. Their dances resemble very closely those of the sWyas 
and are monotonous and lacking in execution. Colonel Dalton,* 
however, saw several animal dancos executed by them: the animal 
dances given being the bear dance, a strutting pigeon, pig and 
tortoise dance, the quail dance and vulture dauce. 

“ When Colonel Dalton first met the Juangs in 1866 the males 
of the community had abandoned the leaves, and used in lieu the 
smaUest quantity of cotton cloth possible for decency. The 
women were long deterred by superstition from following their 
example. Several traditions exist to account for this, apparently 
of Brahmauioal oonoootion. The simplest and prettiest of these, 
is connected with the origin of the Baitarani. The river goddess, 
emerging for the first time from the Conasikd rook, oame 
suddenly on a rollioking party of Ju&ngs dancing naked; and, 
ordering them to adopt leaves on the moment as a covering, laid 
on them the ourse that they must adhere to that costume for ever or 
die. It was Captain Johnstone in 1869 who induced the Ju&ng 
women to wear cotton doth, but even at the present day they 
only wear these when they visit the public marts. 

“ The Juang women tattoo their faces with the same marks 
that are used by the Mundas, Kharias, and Oraons: namely, three 
strokes on the fordread just over the nose, and three on each 


• See Colonel Daltou’s Mthnolagy of Bengal, 1872, pp. 162-168, and Sir W. 
Hunter’s Statistical Acconnt of the OrUsa Tribntary State*, p. 246. 
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of tibe temples. They attach no meaning to the marks, haye 
DO ceremony in adopting them, and are ignorant of their 
origin. 

The Juangs are a small race, like the Oiaons, the males 
averaging less than five feet in height, the women not more than 
four feet eight inches. 

“ The Juangs appear to be free from the belief in witchcraft, 
which is the bane of the Kola, and perniciously infiuences 
nearly all other classes in the States. They have not, like 
the KhariKs, the reputation of being deeply skilled in sorcery. 
Their language has no words for “god,” for “heaven” or “hell” ; 
they have no idea of a future state. They offer fowls to the sun 
when in distress, and to the earth to give them its fruits in due 
season. On these oocasions an old man otfioiates as priest, 
called Nagfim. 

“ Marriage is recognised, but is brought about in the simplest 
manner. If a young man fancies a girl, he sends a party 
of his friends to propose for her; and if the offer is accepted 
a day is fixed, and a load of rice in husk is presented on his behalf. 
The bridegroom does not go himself to the bride’s house; his 
friends go, and return with her and her friends. Then they 
make merry, eating and danoing,;and all stay and make a night of 
it. In the morning, the bridegroom dismisses the bride’s friends 
with a present of three measures of husked and three of unhusked 
rice; and this is a full and sufficient solemnization. A man may 
have more wives than one if he oan afford it. They are divided 
into tribes, and are exogamous. 

“ The Ju&ngs burn their dead, and throw the ashes into any 
r unnin g stream; their mourning is an abstinence for three days 
from flesh and salt. They erect no monuments, and have no 
notion of the worship of ancestors. The dead are burned with 
their heads to the south; in this respect they agree with the 
Hob and S&onts.” 

Kaltayi An important agricultural caste numbering in 1901, 30,161; 

or Kofttti. they are mostly met with in the States of Patn& (12,190), 
Sonpur (8,996) and K&lfthandx (3,330). According to tradition 
they immigrated from the State of Baud, where they had 
settled during their wanderings with Eama in the Oriya country. 
According to another legend Eftma, when wandering in the 
forests of Sambalpur, met three brothers and asked them for 
water: the first brought water in a clean brass pot and was called 
Sudba (good-mannered) : the second made a oup of leaves and 
drew water from a well with a rope; he was called Dum&l from 
dori-md}, a coil of rope: the third brought water only in a 
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hollow gourd aud he was named Koltha fr«oi Ku-r\t&t bad- 
mannered. Ihe Kolthas, Sudhas and Dum&ls thus aohnow- 
ledge some oonneotion and will take food together at festi- 
vala. The Kaltuyas are, however, probably an offshoot of the 
great Chas& oaste: several of their family names are identical 
with those of the Ghasas and there is actually a sub-caste of 
Kaltuyi-OhasS. The Kaltuy&s will not, however, intermarry 
with other groups of the Chasa oaste. The Kaltuyas have 
exogamous groups and a girl must be married before maturity 
and if no suitable husband be forthcoming a nominal marriage is 
arranged. Widow marriage and divorce are allowed. The oaste 
worship the goddess Bamohandi, whose principal shrine is at 
SarsarS in the State of Baud. BrShmans take water from them. 

The Kaltuy&s are excellent cultivators, very industrious and 
prepared to resort to any degree of litigation where land is 
involved. They are very sldlful in irrigation but are not 
popular, chiefly because of their greater prosperity. The rising 
of the Khonds in Kalahandf iu 1882 was due to their discontent 
at being ousted from their lands by Kaltuy&s, a large number of 
whom had been imported by the Chief of KaUhandi. These 
Kaltuyi cultivators speedily got the Khond headmen and their 
tenants into their debt aud possessed themselves of all the best 
lands in the Khond villages. In May 1882 the Khonds rose and 
daughtered more than 80 Kaltuyas, while 300 more were 
besieged in the village of Norlft. 

The Karan, Karnam, MahSnti is the indigenous writer oaste Kanm, 
of Orissa. In 1901 a total of 21,740 Karans were enumerated in 
the States. The oaste fulfils the same functions in Orissa as the 
K&yasthas elsewhere, and it is said that their original ancestors 
were brought from Northern India by Yaj’ftti Kesari, King of 
Orissa (447-626 A.D.) to supply the demand for writers and 
clerks. The word Karan is said to be derived from Sanskrit 
karan^ a doer. The derivation of Mahanti is obscure, unless it be 
from mahat, great The caste prefer the name of Karan, because 
that of Mahanti is often appropriated by affluent Chasas and 
others who wish to get a rise in rank. Marriage is regulated 
according to the table of prohibited degrees in vogue among 
lii gliftT castes. Girls are commonly married before they are ten 
years old, but no penalty attaches to the postponement of the 
ceremony to a later age. 

The Khandaits are the military caste of Orissa, the name Ebsn- 
being derived from the Oriya word khanda, a sword. In 1901 they 
numbered 88,313 in the Orissa States and are found in greatest 
strength in the State of Keonjhar (29,279). The Khandaits 
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are like the MarSthae and the Faiks, a caste formed from military 
service, and though recruited for the most part originally 
from the Dravidian tribes, they have obtained a considerable 
rise in status owing to their occupation and the opportunity 
offered to many of them to become landholders. The best 
Khandaits now aspire to Eajput rank, while the bulk of them 
hold the position of cultivators, from whom Brahmans will take 
water. Early marriage is usual, polygamy is permitted, but 
looked down upon and the person resorting to it is nicknamed 
msipakhid or wife-eater. Widow marriage and divorce are 
permitted. 

The KhariSs are a tribe closely allied linguistically to the 
Ju&ngs. In 1901 the census returns showed the total number 
of KhariSs in the 24 States at 38,478, of whom 25,838 reside 
in Gftngpur. This shows a very marked increase in the tribe 
since the census of 1872, when there were 3,942 KhariSs in the 
States formerly known as the Tributary Mah&ls of Orissa and 
1,613 in the Tributary States of Ohotft N&gpur, or a total of 6,666. 
The increase has been most marked in Gsngpur, and the census 
reports of 1901 attribute this to more careful olassifleation. 
Tradition has it that the Kharias, with another tribe called 
Purftns, are aborigines of Mayurbhanj *, and they aver that they 
and the family of the R6ja (Bhnnj) were all produced from 
a pea-fowl’s egg, the Bhanj or family of the Raja from the yolk, 
the Purans from the white, and the Kharias from the shell. 

The primitive and wildest members of this tribe reside in the 
Tarai country round the Simlapal and Meghasani hill ranges in 
the Mayurbhanj State. They are the only persons to wander forth 
over this wild tract of country, spend days and weeks wandering 
through the dense and traotless forests and vast hill ranges, in 
search of jungle products, such as honey and boms : they are 
experts at catching young birds, especially the hill talking mayana 
and the large brown tree squirrel, which they sell to the people 
of the plains. 

The Khonds are the most important and most numerous 
of the aboriginal tribes in the States. According to the census 
of 1901, the Khonds numbered 223,424, of whom 103,086 were 
found in the State of Kftlfthandi, 33,400 in the PatnS State, 14,914 
in the State of Baud and 6,399 in the Bamra State. The Khond 
population in the 17 Tributary States of Orissa in 1901 totalled 
H,484 and members of this tribe are found in all the States. So 
far as the States are concerned the Khonds are most prominent in 
the K&lfthandf State, where are found the wildest and most 
uncivilised members of the tribe: a detailed account of the 
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Khonda of this tract will be found in the separate artide on the 
Kalahandi State. The practice of human saorifioes was in former 
years universal amongst the Khonds and special measures had 
to be enforced to put down this infamous custom. lieutenant 
(afterwards Major) Macpherson, one of the officers engaged in 
these operations, drew up in 1841 a full report on the habits and 
customs of the Khonds. With the spread of civilisation and the 
improvement in communications, the Khonds have gradually 
more and more adopted Hindu customs and large numbers have 
abandoned their ancestral hills and forests for regular cultivation 
in the plains ; a large proportion, however, of the tribe still din g 
to tbeir mountain fastnesses and preserve intact tbeir ancestral 
traditions. With the advent, however, of settled rule of the British 
Q-overmnent, the dispensation of criminal justice by the Khonds 
aooording to their tribal principles has ceased and only petty 
assaults or trifling thefts, when the parties oonoemed agree, are 
dealt with by the tribal headmen. An exhaustive and detailed 
account of the history, and social and religious customs of the 
Khonds, will be found in the Q-azetteer of the district of Angul. 

The Paiks form the bulk of the old feudal militia of Orissa, Paik$, 
being as the name indicates “ foot-soldiers.” They are especially 
predominant in the State of KaHhandi (13,598) and Patna 
(2,353). The Paiks are classified os a subdivision of Cbaafis. 
Sterling gives the following account of the Paiks:— 

“ The Paiks or landed militia of the Bajwari, combined with 
the most profound barbarism and the blindest devotion to the 
will of their Chiefs, a ferocity and unquietness of disposition, 
which have rendered them an important and formidable class of 
the population of the Province. They comprehend all castes 
and classes, chiefly perhaps the Chasa or cultivating tribe; 
ocoasionally individuals of the lowest castes are found amongst 
them, as Kandr&s, Pans and Bautis; and the fashion has often 
prevailed of adopting into their order some of the more savage 
inhabitants of the remote bills called Khonds, as also even 
Musalmans and Telingas. They are paid by service lands, which 
they cultivate with their own hands in time of peace, subject to 
the performance of military and rude police duties whenever 
oalled upon by their Chiefs,” 

With the establishment of settled rule, there is no longer 
any necessity for the large bodies of Paiks. Their service lands 
have in most oases been gtaduafly resumed, and they have laid 
aside the sword for the plough. But the assessment of their 
jdgira has not been aooomplished without difficulty. Mr. Oom- 
missionex Ravenshaw writing about 1873 says; “It has been 

v 
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always found to be a most diffionlt matter to bring the Paik 
under a system of revenue payment and repeated instances have 
occurred in the Tributary States where insurreotion has resulted 
from rash attempts to assess service tenures. The process, 
however, has been gradually carried out; and most of the Paiks 
now pay a nominal rent for their jagirs generally in kind.” 
The Paiks are still exempt from bethi or the liability to carry 
loads and render other menial service. 

In Kftlfthandi the Paiks, however, still hold a very prominent 
position and are men of substance cultivating each six putis 
of land rent-free. In this State they are known as Nalia 
sipdhis being armed with match locks. The Khandaits appear to 
have been the leaders and officers of the militia and the Paik, 
the rank and file, mainly recruited from the forest tribes and they 
are counted as a comparatively low caste. 

The Sahars are numerous in Orissa and in the States number 
40,719. They are found chiefly in the States of Dhenk&n&l, 
Athgarh, Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj, Ranpur, T&lcher, Khandpara, 
Tigiria, and Pal Lahara. They are said to be different from the 
Savars. Many are day-labourers. They subsist largely on jungle 
products and are skilful huuters and fowlers. They employ no 
BrShmans, and their chief object of worship is the Gram Devati. 
There are three endogamous sab-castes, Basu, Palia and Paika. 
Nothing is known about their origin. They allow divorce and 
the remarriage of widows. They drink wine and eat all kinds 
of animals. 

A caste of masons and navvies of Orissa. The caste ore really a 
branch of the great migratory TJd or Odde caste of earth-workers, 
whose name has been corrupted in various forms. The term 
Oriyft is here a corruption of Odde, and it is the one by which the 
caste generally prefer to be known, but they are generally called 
Sansia by outsiders. The caste sometimes class the Sansi&s as 
a sub-caste of Oriyas. In 1901 the Sansias numbered 7,285 in the 
States. They enjoy a fairly high position, and BrShmans will 
take water from them. They have totemistio exogamous septs, 
usually derived from the names of sacred objects as knch-hap 
(tortoise), etc. The caste are usually stone-workers, making 
cups, mortars, images of idols, and other articles. They also dig 
tanks and wander from place to place for this purpose in large 
numbers. 

The Sudhas or Suds numbering 27,324 are most numerous in 
the States of Baud, AthmaUik, Sonpur, Narsinghpur, Rairakhol 
and Banpur, and also occur in the States of Hindol, Bftmra, 
T&loher, DaspalU, Nayagarh, Dhenk&nal, PatnB, Khandparft, 
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F&l IjaliaiA, Keonjhar, K^lS^haudf, Athgarh. and Mayurbhanj, 
According to tradition they were the dominant power in Band, 
with whose Chief they stiU claim relationship. Though now culti¬ 
vators they believe that they were formerly soldiers and adore gnns 
in consequence. They adore the baM tree and on no account 
will fell it. They are divided into four sub-pastes, (1) the Bara 
or high Sudhas, (2) the Dehri or worshippers, (3) the Kabat-konift 
or those holding the comers of the gates, and (4) the Butks. 
The latter are the most primitive and think that Rairakhol is 
their first home. They relate they were born of the Pftndava 
hero Bhim Sert and the female demon Hidimbi and were ori¬ 
ginally oocppiod in suppljing leaves for the srUddha ceremonies 
of the PSndava brothers, hence their name Butka, or “ one who 
brings leaves.” The Butk&s are praotioally a forest tribe 
carrying on shifting cultivation like the Khonds. They claim to 
have once ruled RairSkhol : during the constant wars between 
B&rara and Rairakhol the whole of the Raj family of Rairakhol 
were killed except one boy who was hidden in a cradle on uprights 
by a Butka woman, and when the Bamra soldiers came to seek 
for him the Sudhas swore, “ If we have kept him either in heaven 
or earth may our God destroy us.” The Bamra people were satis¬ 
fied and the child was saved : ha received the name of Jenamani 
or “ Jewel among men” which the family still bear. In conse¬ 
quence of this incident, the Butka Sudhas are considered by the 
Rairakhol Jiouse as a relation on their mother’s side : they have 
several villages allotted to them and perform sacrifices for the 
family. In some of their villages nobody may sleep on a cot or sit 
on a high chair, so as to be between heaven and earth in the 
position in which the child was saved. 

The Sudhas have totemistio gotras such ns bhaluka (bear) 
and bargaa or family names such as Thakur, and DSnaik. The 
bargas are more numerous than the totemistio septs and marriage 
either within the barga or within the sept is forbidden. There are 
no intermarriages between the Sudhas of Baud and Athmallik 
and those residing in the other States. They practise infant 
marriage. When a girl reaches adolescence, she is, if no suitable 
bridegroom be forthcoming, married to an old man who 
divorces her immediately afterwards or is married to an arrow. 
She can then remain single without blame until a suitor 
appears whom she marries by the form of widow remarriage, 
li this respect the Sudhas resemble the Chasas. A betrothal is 
sealed by tying an areca nut in a knot made from the, clothes 
of a relative of each party and pounding it seven times with a 
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A small non-Aryan oaste. They reside principally in Dhen- 
k&nSl, Hindol, Baramba, Talcher and Narsinghpur and numbered 
about 17,295 persons in 1901. The name is said to be derived 
from Talumul, a village in the Angul district; and they came 
to Bamra and Sonpur during the Orissa famine in 1866. The 
Taonlas appear to be a low oooupational oaste of mixed origin, 
but derived principally from the Khond tribe. Formerly their 
profession was military service, and it is probable that like the 
Khandaits and Paiks they formed the levies of some of the 
OriyS BajS.a and gradually became a oaste. The Taonl&s are said 
to be allied to the Savars and to admit a member of any oaste 
from whose hands they can take water into the community. In 
Sonpur the Taonlas admit a close connection with ChasSs and say 
that some of their families are descended from the union of Ghasa 
men and Taenia women. The Taonlas have no exogamous divi¬ 
sions : their marriages are therefore regulated by relationship 
in the ordinary manner. Divorce and widow remarriage are 
permitted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PDBLIC HEALTH. 

The number of dispensaries maintained by the States -was mkdioal 
39 in 1907-08 and two more are in course of eonatruotion. In all otstitu. 
the States, with the exception of Tigiria, where there is only 
an Ayurvedic Hall, dispensaries are maintained at the head¬ 
quarters and in the larger States of Bamra, DhenkAnal, H&ngpur, 
KSlahandi, Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj and Sonpur, and also ia 
the States of Bonai and Nayagarh there are dispensaries in the 
interior, mostly situated at the headquarters of subdivisions 
and important zamindaris. All the dispensaries are in charge of 
qualified Civil Hospital Assistants, and in the States of Bamra, 
Dhenkanal, GAngpur, K.eonjhar, Mayurbhanj, ISilgiri, Patna and 
Sonpur there are Medical Officers in charge with quaUfloations equi¬ 
valent to those of Assistant Surgeons. All the dispensaries are 
well supplied with medicines and surgical instruments and have 
accommodation for male and female in-door patients : the dispen¬ 
saries and their equipments at Bamra, Dhenkan&l, Gangpur, 
Kalahandi, Mayurbhanj, PatnA and Sonpur are excellent. Medical 
attendance for females has of late years begun to receive attention, 
and there are female Civil Hospital Assistants attached to the 
dispensaries of Dhenkanal, Kalahandi, Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj, 

Nilgiri and Patna. A great change has come over the people of 
the Garhjats in their attitude towards the use of European medicine 
and submission to surgical operations. The figures below of 
patients treated during the last five years show the great increase 
in the popularity of the State dispensaries during that period:— 


1903-04 ... 

» • • 

... 273,167 

1904-05 ... 


... 275,624 

1905-06 ... 

• • • 

... 293,719 

1906-07 ... 


... 305,617 

1907-08 ... 

« • • 

... 333,566 


At any important centre there is now a great anxiety evinced by 
the people of all classes and races for the location of a dispensary, 
and any Civil Hospital Assistant who is capable and sympathetic 
quickly gains a large attendance. The change is a remarkable 
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one, but perhaps only to be expected with the general advance¬ 
ment that is now rapidly taking place. 

The principal complaints are fever and bowel complaints, and 
these two, especially fever, account for the majority of the 
number of deaths: severe outbreaks of cholera not infrequently 
visit the States: these outbreaks are generally due to imported 
infection, the Garhjats forming a highway for vast numbers of 
pilgrims on their way to and from Puri: the greater number of 
these pilgrims are of the poorer classes travelling on foot, who 
readily succumb to the attacks of any epidemic. Small-pox 
visitations are often severe, especially in the 17 States formerly 
known as the Orissa I'ributary Mahals, but with the spread of 
vaccination are becoming less virulent and less common. In the 
Sambalpur States small-pox but rarely occurs. Syphilis is exceed¬ 
ingly common in the Garhjats and is of a very virulent type: 
leprosy is not uncommon and elephantiasis is bad in the States 
bordering on the Puri district. 

One of the most marked features of recent years is the rapid 
strides made in vaccination work in the States. In some of the 
States, principally the 17 States formerly known as the Tributary 
Mahals of Orissa, vacoiuation is paid for by the people: in the 
Sambalpur States, (except in Baiura) and in Gangpur and Bonai, 
vaccination is free; in all cases the work is carried on by properly 
trained vaccinators, who in many instances are local men trained 
in the vaccination class maintained by the States for this purpose, 
at the Medical School, Outtaok, though in some oases with the 
employment of fully qualified Medical Officers, these vaccinators 
are now locally trained in the States. The vaccinators in all 
instances are supervised by Inspectors who are generally Civil 
Hospital Assistants and, in addition to their duties of supervision 
of vaccination, are peripatetic doctors rendering medical assistance 
to the villagers, being deputed to attend on occasions of out¬ 
breaks of cholera, small-pox and cattle diseases in the interior: 
these peripatetic Civil Hospital Assistants also attend to village 
sanitation. Vaccination is mostly from lymph, but in the Sam¬ 
balpur States, vaccination direct from the calf, is available for 
those who prefer it. All the Chiefs are now entirely responsible 
for the vaccination work in their States: till recently in the 17 
States, formerly known as the Tributary Mahals of Orissa, and 
the States of Gsngpur and Bonai the Sanitary Department used 
to conduct and supervise the work. Vaccination generally has 
received much greater attention for some years in the five States 
transferred from the Central Provinces than in the other States 
of this Agency; this has no doubt been due to the personal 
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influence of the Chiefs and probably to a large degree to the fact 
that vaccination is free: this is supported by the fact that in 
Gangpur and Bonai where free vaccination has been introduced for 
the last two years there has been a most marked increase in the 
operations. Revaccination in the 17 States, formerly known as the 
Tributary Mahals of Orissa, and the States of Gangpur and Bonai 
was up to within the last three years very little practised and 
previously was practically unknown: it has, however, now made 
a beginning tis the figures below show. In Patna and Kalahandi 
revaooination has always received the greatest attention and a 
case of small-pox, except an occasional imported ease, is now almost 
unknown. The extensive operations, especially of revaooination, 
in Patna and Kalahandi, are worthy of note in view of the very 
large Khond population (136,486) in these two States. The 
statement below illustrates the progress of vaccination and re- 
vaooination of recent years. 


Years. 

17 Status uormeely 

KKOW2( AS THS 

TfliBUTARY Status 
ov Orissa, 

States oh UANapCB 
ASD Bonai. 

5 Sambaipor Siaikb. 

Primary 
v«C(‘i na¬ 
tion. 

Revacci- 

aatioa. 

Primary 

vaocma- 

tioa. 

ItevHL'ci. 

nation. 

Priiaary 

vat'ciDR- 

tiOD. 

aeraccl- 

nalioD.* 

1904.05 

B6.857 

117 

10,941 

926 

37,008 

37,300 

1906-06 . 

5ii,426 


10,706 

1*188 

61,013 

20,762 

1906^)7 . 

7o,e;i7 

5,0t>S 

9,777 

4,676 

44,180 

34,030 

1007-08 . 

66,807 

17.314 

10,808 

13,370 

39*910 

40*060 

Total 

*43,707 

M,877 

4$,08B 

*0,100 

tn,0H 



♦ OI these the flKures tor revacclnation wero— 
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Kalilhandi. 

1904-06 

... 

13,986 

8,453 

1906-06 

... 

16,036 

8,694 

1006-07 


... 18,563 

9,081 

1907-U8 


... 21,045 

12,526 


Total 

69,628 

32,753 
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CHAPTER V, 

AGmOULTUiJE. 

Gshbbal The States of Orissa present very varying conditions of soil 
DBBOBip- conformation of surface, from the bare rook of the mountain 
peaks, tlie loamy but rooky soil on the bill slopes, the rich 
deposits of the valleys in the hills to the wide open plains along 
the course of the large rivers of the country. In all oases, 
however, the system of agriculture is the same and is entirely 
dependent on the rainfall: canals and embankments on any 
large scale are unknown, though in Bainra, Mayurblianj and 
Dhenkanal a commencement has been made in this direction. 
Ststbm In nearly all the States the most primitive system of oultiva- 
TAMO?**' OTjhum, is pursued alongside regular systematic cultiva¬ 

tion : the degree to which this primitive system is followed in 
each State depends on the amount of forest or open country 
available. When preparing a jAam the large trees are ringed, 
and the smaller ones are cleared by the hatchet and fire. The 
soil is then scratched with primitive hand-ploughs, and a 
fairly good miscellaneous crop, consisting of early rice, maize, 
millets, oil-seeds, turmeric, etc., is raised for two or three 
seasons; the site is abandoned for a fresh one and is allowed 
to rest until again covered with jungle when the same process is 
repeated. In the States of Athmallik, Bamra, Bonai, Kalahandi, 
Keonjhar, Pal Lahara and Rairakhol, where the country consists 
for the most part of vast tracts of lofty hills and dense forests, the 
system of clahi cultivation is followed to a very large extent, whilst 
in more open country, such as is found in parts of Baud, 
Dhenkanal, Mayiirbhanj, Patna and Sonpur, regular plough 
cultivation of a high order is universal: in all the States, however, 
both systems exist side by side: the Kaltuyas of Kalahandi and 
the Sambalpur States, and the Agarias of Gfangpur and along 
the valley of the BrShmani in the Bonai State are first class 
cultivators and past experts in skilful terracing, and the con* 
struction of tanks and bandhs to irrigate their lands. It is 
extraordinary to find side hy side with cultivation of this nature 
the reckless and wasteful system of dahi cultivation. With the 
interest now being taken by the States in the proper conservation 
of their forests this system of dabi cultivation has received a 
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check. In a few Instaacea the members of the indigenoua tribes 
have been removed from their jhatma within the reserved forest 
areas and assigned preaoribed areas within which to practise this 
form of cultivation or settled on the open country being provided 
with land, bullocks and seeds: endeavours are also being gradually 
made to induce others to give up this destructive form of cultiva¬ 
tion by offering lands and advances for seed and plough bullocks. 

The practice of ddhi cultivation by regular cultivators in addition 
to their plough cultivation has now been stopped. The system 
is, however, on the wane; let alone the fact that the area has 
been restricted by the formation of forest reserves, the pressure 
of population has compelled the indigenous races to burn their 
pud&a or jhuming tracts every third or fourth year, whereas 
formerly it was possible to allow & padd eight to ten years’ rest: 
this is naturally rapidly deteriorating the productiveness of the 
system and it is rarely now-a-days ’that a really good crop can 
be reaped off the padaa. This no doubt accounts for the fact 
that so many of the two principal wild tribes of these States, the 
Bhuiyfis and Khonds, are becoming Hinduised and settling in 
villages and working lands alongside regular cnltivatiug classes; 
at the same tipae, however, they generally banker after a small 
piece of dahi cultivation on a hill-side neighbouring on their 
plough cultivation. No more pitiable sight can he seen than that 
presented by the BLuiya^Jrs Itraets) of Bonai, Keonjhar, and Pal 
Lahari and the jJflc'as of the Khonds in the extensive expanse 
of hills on the eastern side of the Kalahandi (state: hill-sides which 
formerly carried magnificent timber axe now either bare or covered 
with small poles and scantlings, which are immediately felled 
BO soon as they will yield enough ash to raise even a scanty crop. 

The valleys and open plains are fine undulating country, which Ibbig*. 
readily lends itself to the construotion of tanks and small embank- 
ments for irrigation: the villages along the banks of the Mahanadi 
and Brahmani, especially in the Sonpur, Baud and Taloher 
States, are exceptionally equipped with fine taniks. In the Sambal- 
pur States aud in some of the other States it has for several years 
been a fixed policy to euconrage the village lessees or gaontida 
to improve their villiiges in this way by granting those, who do 
BO, a protected status, which prevents their being ousted at the 
time of re-setilement, if they are prepared to enter into a new 
agreement on fair and reasonable terms and have not been guilty 
of regular default, or failure to comply with their prescribed duties. 

The system of cultivation has been described in the articles on PBiHoiriii 
each individual State and requires no detailed mention. It may oaots. 
he briefly stated that there are the following forms of cultivation; 
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(1) Regular {jami) rice cultivation; (2) Upland (at, gord, tdnr) 
cultivation of rice entirely dependent on the rainfall; (3) culti¬ 
vation of oil-seeds, millets, and cotton on high clearings in forest 
land, where the low scrub-^'ungle is burnt, or boughs are out, 
dragged to the spot and burnt, the ashes being ploughed into the 
ground as a fertiliser; this form of cultivation is locally known 
as beiird; and (4) lastly, the regular ddki or jliumng. 

Rico. The staple crop is rice, of which generally speaking two 

varieties are grown, viz., da-t or bidii reaped in September, and 
dman or sarad, the late winter rice, and the chief crop of the 
country. In a few places, but to quite an insignificant extent, 
spring rice or ddlm is cultivated along the edges of basins which 
remain wet throughout tho year: this early spring rice is a 
feature of the southern tracts of Kalabandf. The methods of 
cultivation are identical with those prevailing elsewhere in Orissa. 
Other Rice is, of course, the principal food crop but is supplemented 
an^^ulses millets, such as china, niandid or tnarttd, etc,, and maize 
‘ and pulses form a large part of the dietary of the people, 
including birhi, muga, hulthi, rahar and gram. The chief oil- 
Oil-seeda. seeds grown are mustard, sesamum and castor-oil-seeds, castor- 
oil being sometimes used by the poorer classes for cooking. 
Sugar- Sugarcane is extensively cultivated and a considerable export 
trade is carried on in the sugar manufactured. Wheat grows 
Wheat, luxuriantly in the hill area of the Kalahandi State, but is not 
regularly grown by the Khbnds, who prefer the rough and 
ready system of ddhi or j'/idm cultivation and the raising of 
turmeric for export. Wheat is cultivated by the zamindars of 
these tracts in their home-farms and by members of their famiKes, 
holding villages as maintenance grants. The wheat is readily 
irrigated from the perennial springs which cover this country in 
every direction. There is nothing to prevent wheat being 
cultivated here on a large scale, and with the advent of the 


Raipur-Vizianagram railway should prove a very profitable under¬ 
taking to the cultivators : some water-power mills from Dehil on 
Cotton, the Son have recently been introduced. Cotton is largely grown, 
but is mostly of a very inferior quality; a good deal of it is locally 
manufactured for home use, but a certain quantity is exported. 
Tobacco. Tobacco is raised on the rich silt deposits of rivers and near 
Turmeric, homesteads, where cattle manure is plentiful. Turmeric is exten¬ 
sively grown, especially by the Khonds, for export, and all the 
Vege- ordinary vegetables are cultivated, the commonest being the 
tablea. Or egg-plant and pumpkin. The forests produce various 

Edible edible roots, such as the kandd (large yam) and tikhuri (arrow- 

rooU. jQot) : the latter is prepared by placing the root in earthen jars 
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with water and then boiling: the aborigines largely Bubsiet on 
these prodaots. As a result of the growth of population within 
the States, of immigration from outside and of improved oommu- 
nioations, cultivation is steadily on the increase; extensive elear- 
anoes are being made on all sides, and the problem in every State 
is how to devise measures for the proper conservation of the 
forests without unduly restricting the reclamation of waste lauds. 

In most of the States little has been done to introduce new Exfbbi- 
varieties of crops or improved seeds. In the State of Mayurbhanj, j**^*"' 
however, an experimental farm is maintained and useful work 
done: experiments with jute, potatoes, the Central Provinces 
drought-resisting paddy, and various other kinds of paddy and 

ground-nuts have been carried out: Messrs. Shaw, Wallace & Co. 
have undertaken in this State experiments in cotton cultivation : 
on their farm various kinds of cotton have been tried including the 
Sambalpur tree cotton; the cultivation is, however, still in the 
experimental stage. At Nayagarh an experimental farm has been 
opened for three years, experiments being conducted in jute-grow- 
ing which have been fairly successful and several of the well-to-do 
tenants are taking up its cultivation: experiments have also been 
tried with fair success in drought-resisting paddy and the seeds 
distributed to the tenants. In Bamra the Chief has a large farm 
near Balam, some ten miles from the headquarters, and here supe¬ 
rior crops and vegetables of various kinds are grown on an exten¬ 
sive scale. In Athgarh the Chief takes an interest in agricultural 
experiments and has started an experimental farm where superior 
varieties of paddy are experimented with. 

Serioultnre is also being carefully and soientifioally carried Skeicul- 
on in the States of Mayurbhanj", Dhenkanal and Keonj'har: 
progress has so far been greater in the former State and tenants 
of certain Christian villages as well as other tenants of the 
State have taken up the industry: both shrub and tree mulberry 
are grown; in Keonj'har the work has made less progress: in 
all these States the serioultural operations are in charge of 
experts and scholarships are given by the Dhenkanal State to 
students to proceed to Raj'shahi to study. The DhenkanSl 
State has sent a student to Japan to study sugar-making. In 
the five States transferred from the Central Provinces, the 
cultivation of jowar is encouraged by awarding prizes to sohool- 
masters for the best crop raised during the year: to all the 
schools small gardens are attached and the children taught to 
grow English vegetables; there are similar gardens attached to 
the police stations and good vegetable seed thus finds its way 
amongst the people generally. It is by no means unoommon 
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in the cold season when touring in these States to receive a 
present of a good cabbage or cauliflower grown in the garden of 
the headman of the village. 

PLovea. plough in use is very similar in all the States. The 

tribes who practise dahi cultivation use a small hand plough] 
it is little more than a curved bough. The plough in use varies 
slightly in difierent places to suit the variety of soil met with. 
The ploughs in use for regular cultivation are of two kinds, 
the distinguishing feature being in the one case the use of two 
wooden pegs on the yoke within which to confine the neck of the 
bullock, and in the other only a single peg on the inner side 
is used to which is fastened by a hook or through a hole at its 
lower end a cord passing round the neck of the bullock and 

attached to a small knob on the outer extremity of the yoke. 

The former type, is found in the wilder parts of the country, 
such as Bonai, where the cattle are allowed to graze in herds in 
the large forests, and are very wild and unmanageable when 
yoked in the plough ; tho two wooden pegs make it easier to 
steady the bullocks, but have the disadvantage that it is very 
difficult to turn and direct them and the ploughing is naturally 
inferior; the latter type is found in the more open and cultivated 
tracts. In Bonai the Bhuiya cultivator uses a plough of bandhan 
wood: the wood is not kept to season as it perishes unless made 
up at once: this plough only lasts for about a year and the 

cost of tho plough including the iron share is ten annas: a 

plough without the yoke {judli or Juddt) costs four annas and 
the yoke, if bought separately, costs two annas. The plough- 
stock {nangal) is made in one piece with a slot for the share (jphdl 
or kasand] i there is no iron band or ring to keep the share firm 
in the stock. The share is a long narrow piece of iron. The 
plough is fashioned by means of a chisel known as Undhani 
and a wooden mallet (ka(d). The plough has two wooden pegs 
on the yoke for harnessing the bullocks. The other type of 
plough is usually made of sal and has a longer life and costs 
in the States round Sambalpur about eleven and-a-half annas. 
The yoke has only parohali or inner pegs and no outer pegs 
{kdnkhild) ; the place of tho latter are taken by two small knobs 
on the top of the yoke, from which a piece of cord is attached *, 
this cord passes under the neck of the oxen and is fastened to 
the lower end of the parchdli by an iron hook or through a 
hole made therein. 

Dohibtio The ordinary value of each kind of domestic animal is—cow, 

AHiicALB. g bullock, Es. 5 to 20, she-buffalo, Ks, 10 to 20, 
he-buflalo, Bs, 10 to 30, goat, Es.. 1 to 3, pony, Es. 10 to 50. 
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Ponies are not muoli used except for riding by the few well- 
to-do people, Buoh as the healmen of the viUages; these ponies are 
very small and only up to very light weights, but are extremely 
hardy. The better class of ponies have all to be imported; 

Bhutifi. ponies do well and are a favourite type with those who 
can afford them. 

Buffaloes and bidlocks are employed in ploughing, the Cattle. 
former being specially useful in tilling hard soil. Cow and she- 
buffaloes are prized for their milk, which besides being drunk is 
largely utilized for making gh% (clarified butter) both for local 
consumption and export. Pasture lands are generally plentiful 
on account of the existence of extensive waste lands and forest 
areas and no difiioulty is experienced in feeding cattle. In 
fact, herds are annually brought in large numbers from the 
plains to graze in the States. The local breeds of cattle, however, 
are exceedingly poor and of small stature. The quantity of 
•milk which a cow gives is very small: it is dififieult to find 
an animal which will give a seer a day: the sale price of a 
milch cow is one rupee per ohittaok a seer) of milk 

given daily. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


NATDEAL CALAMITIES. 

Fauihi. The States of Orissa are not subject to the ravages of severe 
famine. The great famine of Orissa in 1866 did not affect the 

Scarcity. Q-arhj&ts. In recent years, however, in 1897, 1900 and 1908 some 
of the States hav^ suffered from considerable scarcity. In 1900 
the distress from soaroity was severe in the Patn5, and Sonpur 
States, relief works were undertaken and kitchens played a pro¬ 
minent part in the relief given, but so far disastrous and wide¬ 
spread famine has been unknown. The distress of 1908 was due 

Flood, to two causes, viz., early cessation of the rains and devastating 
floods of the MahSnadT and Brfthmant rivers along the riparian 
villages on the lower portion of their courses. This immunity 
to real famine is due to the conformation of the country, 
which renders it little subject to flood except in certain limited 
areas, and which, owing to forest-clad hills, is better able to 
retain moisture than the country of the plains. The population 
is sparse, but its annual expansion and the consequent dis¬ 
appearance of the forests is apparently rendering the country 
more liable to sudden floods. The country lends itself to 
easy irrigation by the construction of tanks and embankments 
at no great cost. The villages and forests abound with mango, 
jack, mahud, char and ebony trees, which yield favourite articles 
of food with the people: the jungles produce many kinds of 
edible roots and tubers. The population is very largely 
composed of indigenous races, who regularly subsist, when short 
of rice or mdndid, on the jungle products and the spoils of 
the chase. During the season when the sdl is in flower the Kols 
practically eat nothing else, and this they do from choice. 
The Kol, Bhuiya and Khond will frequently not take the 
trouble to cultivate, even though he can readily do so, enough 
rice or mdndid to supply the needs of himself and his family 
throughout the year. 
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CHAPTBE VII. 


KENTS AND WAGES. 

Regular surveys and settlements were till lately rare in the Bbnts. 
States, The measurement was usually done roughly by bamboo 
poles, rents being supposed to bear some relation to outturn, but 
the mode of calculation was often very crude. There is seldom 
any rack-renting. In the States which have come under the 
administration of Government, the lands have been regularly 
classified and rents assessed according to the classification. In the 
State of Mayurbhauj the Chief has undertaken regular settle¬ 
ments on scientifio principles and a regular settlement staff is 
maintained to keep these settlements up-to-date. In the five 
States transferred from the Central Provinces, regular settlements 
based on the soil factor, and soil unit system in vogue in the 
Central Provinces have been made for some years past, but 
in the wilder tracts of these States large areas populated by 
the Khonds, Binjhals and other wild tribes have only been 
summarily settled, the rents being merely nominal and based 
on the supposed seed capacity of the soil. In Gftngpur a 
regular settlement is now in progress, but hitherto the only 
system known has been an estimation by a body of umpires, 
who, after examining a village, assess approximately in their 
opinion the quantity of first, second and third class rice 
lands in the village: the system is known as the mzarpaim&t 
or eye-measurement; villages so settled are known as kut villages 
and opposed to akut villages where no such settlement has 
been made. In the Pabari pargma of Bonai the rents are 
assessed on the plough and the Bhuiyas of Bonai, Pkl Lahara 
and Keonjhar pay only a house-tax. The Chiefs have. large 
khamdrs or farms which they either cultivate themselves or let 
to under-tenants from whom they receive half the produce as 
their share. Rent-free grants to Brahmans, temples and others 
cover large areas and are seldom violated. It is also usual to 
grant service tenures or jaglrs to paiks (feudal militia), servants 
and dependants and hhanjd or maintenance grants to relatives, 
which are, however, resumable at the option of the Chief. A 
few tenures are held at a quit-rent. The rest of the land is the 
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property of the State and is known as the khdha area: 'it'is 
held by tenants who pay rent direct, intermediate rights or tenures 
being practically unknown. Formerly the whole or a part of the 
rent used to be realised in kind, but cash payments have now to a 
large extent become the rule. The right of oooupaney is firmly 
established by oustom, and so long as the tenant pays rent his 
possession is undisturbed, but alienation by sale, gift or mortgage is 
subject entirely to the permission of the Chief, and is usually care¬ 
fully guarded against and in several States is strictly forbidden. 

WiQSs. There is little of skilled labour in the GarhjSts, except 
carpenters, blacksmiths and masons who are paid 2 annas 3 pies 
to 1 rupee 4 annas per diem. ■ Unskilled labour does not cost 
more than two to three annas per diem while agricultural labour 
is generally paid in kind. The custom of paying the village 
artisans and menials and ehauMdan (watchmen) in kind at harvest 
time is common. For a detailed account of the various classes of 
land labourers in the States a reference may be made to the 
articles on the States of Kalahandi, NaySgarh, PatnS, Rairakhol 
and Sonpur. 

RetM It is a generally recognised custom for the Chiefs to demand 

0^^'' and obtain beg&ri or free labour from certain castes and classes 
for carrying their luggage or that of any ofiioial, and performing 
various other domestic services, such as thatching houses, etc. 
But the persons while so employed are always given full daily 
food, and in some oases they also have small rent-free grants. 
The privilege extends to oertdn favoured persons such as the 
relations or principal officers of the Chiefs. 

The headmen or gaonfids of the villages and also the Chiefs 
for their khamdra or private lands receive bethi labour : this con¬ 
sists of free assistance from each house of cultivating tenants 
of one plough for preparing the lands for sowing, one plough at 
time of re-ploughing {bihurd) and two sickles at harvest. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OCCUPATIONS, MANUPA0TUBE8 AND TRADE. 

The great majority of the population, 70*4 per cent., of the Oocupa- 
States follow agriculture as their means oE livelihood: the proper- 
tion of the population following industries and profession is only 
13*9 and 0’27 per cent, engage in trade. 

The States are not remarkable for any very special manu- Mashpao. 
factures; at Kantilo in the KhandparS State and in the 
Narsinghpur State a considerable manufacture of brass utensils 
is carried on: these find their way throughout the States, but are 
entirely of the ordinary pattern and in nowise remarkable either 
for design or workmanship : the next most important industry 
is the weaving of tusser cloth at Sonpur and BinkS in the Sonpur 
State; an account of this industry will be found in the article on 
that State. At Maniabandha in tiie Bararaba State a small settle¬ 
ment of Buddhists manufacture silk and cotton cloth of excellent 
quality and artistic patterns. In the States of RairAkhol and Ath- 
mallik a considerable number of Lohars (smiths) earn a livelihood 
in smelting iron, which is of excellent quality and highly valued. 

In Baud, DaspallA, Dhonkan&l, Khandparft, Mayuibhanj and 
Taloher blacksmiths make, for local use, iron implements, such 
as axes, bill-hooks, crow-bars, shovels, spades, sickles and knives, 
some of which are very well turned out. In Dhenkau&l and 
Nayigarh ivory work of good quality is still made by one or two 
families, and in Baud there are skilful silversmiths. In Bonai the 
Bhumij fashions utensils from the soap stone found there, and 
similar vessels are manufactured in the Nilgiri State. 

In almost all the villages of the States are found the local 
cotton weavers, who are Pankas or Pans, Ohiks and Mehers. The 
cloth woven is very coarse ; it is however very much more durable 
than the mill-made article. The weavers eke out a precarious 
existence from the proceeds of their toil. In certain parts the 
sands of the BrShmani, Tb and Mahftnadi are washed by a tribe 
known as Jhoras, and an account of this industry will be found 
in the article on the Bonai State. It will thus be seen that 
there are virtually no manufactures in the States and such 


G 
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induBlries as these are petty. The villages are self-contained 
■with their own blacksmith, potter, carpenter, etc.; their wants axe 
few and the few articles of luxury are obtained by barter. 

Miuea and There are no mines in the States: at Bisra in the Gangpur 
dapoBtU. there are extensive limestone quarries worked by a European 

firm and the manufactured lime has obtained a ready sale and 
high reputation in the Calcutta market: dolomite deposits in 
the same State on the banks of the Brahman! have also been 
worked. Manganese in fair quantity is found in the Gangpur 
State and in 1908 nearly 2,000 tons were raised : in the Himgir 
zamindari of the same State a coalfield of good quality exists and 
a company has been formed to work it. The enormous resources 
of iron ore in the Gurumasaiani hill in the State of Mayurbhanj 
are well known and the ore is about to be exploited by the large 
Steel Works to be started by Tata and Sons. The granite 
quarries in the Nilgiri State are now being exploited by a 
company which has built a tramway from Balasore to Nilgiri. 
As regards other minerals which exist in the States, but have 
80 far not been worked, an account is given under the head of 
Geology. 

Tbadb. Traders in the States are represented by itinerant dealers from 
the British districts; there are but very few local traders. Trade 
Imports is carried on principally in rice, pulses, oil-seeds, etc., and timber 
•iportB. other forest produce in return for salt, dried fish, European 
cotton piece-goods, cotton twist and kerosene oil; tusser ooooons 
are also exported. There is a considerable export trade in hides 
and horns. Most of the export and the import trade is carried 
on with Cuttack and to a smaller extent also with Balasore, Puri 
and Samhalpur. Regular weekly or bi-weekly markets are held 
Tr»de in all the States at convenient centres where the ordinary neoes- 
eeatrei, garies of a rural population, such as salt, cloth, dried-fish, etc., are 
bartered for grain. There are, however, no central markets 
of great importance, but Kantilo in Khandparft, Anandpur 
inKeonjhar, Bhuban andDhenktoal in Dhenk&nftl and Tarbhi in 
Sonpur are important marts. The system is for traders to push 
on into the hill tracts, inaccessible for cart traflSo, early in the 
year: they settle down ■with their pack-hullooks or ponies and 
scour the country side, bringing in head-loads of grain by means 
of oooly transport; in due course these supplies are transferred 
to the paok-bullooks and ponies, whioh either carry them to the 
places where the carts are waiting for them, or transport them 
direct to their destination. Here, as elsewhere, the wandering 
race of BanjarSs are found engaged in their traditional pursuit 
of transport carriers and sutlers. 
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There are some fairs, the most noted of which are Kapil&s in Pain. 
Dhenkanfil, Deog&on in Keonjhar and Dhahaleswar in Athgarh. 
Large numbers of pilgrims inolnding visitors from outside 
congregate on the SivarStri day (Pebruary-March) at Kapilas 
and Deogaon and at Dhabaleswar on the Ksrttik Pumima day 
(Ootober-November), but these places do not attract much trade, 
being resorted to chiefly for purposes of devotion and for the cure 
of diseases and infirmities. 

Want of communications forms the chief obstacle to the Tram- 
growth of trade. The larger rivers are open to country boats P"*' 
for about eight months in the year, during which they are also 
largely used along their lower reaches for floating down rafts of 
timber and bamboos. But the bulk of the trade is carried on 
from November to May in country carts, where there are fair- 
weather roads, and elsewhere on pack-bullocks which still form 
the chief means of carriage. Solid block-wheeled carts {sugars) 
are used for bringing down timbers and stones from the forests 
and for carrying other goods in places where nothing better than 
tracks are to be found. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MEANS OP COMMUNICATION. 

aHKBRAL One of the greatest signs of advancement noticeable in the States 
BKATUBB. qJ Orissa during recent years has been the very marked improve- 
Roabs. Hienf effected in communications. All the twenty-four States 
have good and, in some oases, excellent roads to their headquarters 
and there are many good surface feeder roads. The principal 
CuUack- and most important roads are, the Cuttack-Angul-Sambalpur 
Saaitoipur miles), Outtaok-Sonpur-Sambalpur (205 miles), and Sambal- 
road. pur-PatnA-KalAhandi (140 miles). The former lies to the north 
of the Mahanadi and runs through the States of Athgarh and 
Dhenkanal, the Angul district, the States of Athmallik and 
Rairakhol and the Sambalpur district: this road, except in 
the DhenkanAl and Rairakhol States, is maintained by Govern¬ 
ment and there are rest-houses at convenient distances of about 
10 miles apart up to the border of the Rairakhol State: bxmgalows 
are now in course of erection in this State and the Sambal- 
Cuttaok- pur district. The Outtaok-Soapur-Sambalpur road tuns on the 
Sonpur- south side of the Mahanadi, following closely the bank of 
road. ** the river ; it runs through Dompara and Banki in the Cuttack 
district, the States of Khandpara, DaspallA, Baud and Sonpur 
and the Sambalpur district. It is maintained throughout its 
length as far as the Sonpur border by Government, except in 
the short length situated in the Panchara zamindari of the Sonpur 
State, which lies in the State of Baud near the river Tel: 
this section is maintained by the Sonpur State: the road through¬ 
out its length in the Sonpur State is maintained by the Chief : 
after leaving the Sonpur State the road runs through the Sambal¬ 
pur district crossing the MahSnadi at DhamA, about 15 miles 
below Sambalpur. The northern section of the road is not an 
easy one for traffic, as after entering the State of Baud many large 
streams and rivers have to be crossed : the worst of these are the 
Salki, BAgh, and Marini in Baud, the Tel and Ang in the Sonpur 
State. The road, except the portion in the Sonpur State and 
the portion between Dhama and Sambalpur which are good 
gravelled sections, is a surface road, and running as it does in 
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close proximity to the river is in many parts poor owing to 
tlie sandy nature of the soil and to the fact that in many places, 
especially near Harbhanga in the Baud State, it is overtopped 
by high floods: there are bungalows at regular intervals all the 
way from Cuttack to Sonpur, and there is also a bungalow 
at Binka in the Sonpur State and one at Dhama. The crossing 
at Dhama is an exceedingly dilBoult one, and accordingly a 
diversion is under construction from Dhama along the north 
bank of the river to the Sonpur border,! whence the road will 
be carried on by the State and the crossing made at Binka, an 
important village in the Sonpur State on tlie south bank of 
the river. 

The Sambalpur-Patna-Kalahaudi road crosses the Mahanadi Sambgi- 
at Sambalpur, where, except in the rainy season, an excellent P“r-. 
pontoon bridge is maintained by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway and Ksiahandi 
travels via Attibira, Bargarh and Barpali to the Sonpur border, 
a distance of about 48 miles; as far as Bargarh the road is a 
metalled one, and from there to the Sonpur border a good 
gravelled road has been oonstruoted. The road runs for a distance 
of 8 miles through the Sonpur State and then crosses the Ang 
river, which forms the border between the States of Sonpur and 
Patna, crosses the Suktel and runs on to Boliingir, the head¬ 
quarters of the Patna State ; the road as far as Bolargir from 
the Sambalpur-Sonpur border is an excellent gravelled road and 
the smaller streams are bridged. The distance from Sambalpur 
to Bolangir is 76 miles. Prom BolSngir, a good surface road 
runs on to Bhawftnipatna, the headquarters of the Kalahandi 
State, 64 miles from Bolkngir: the section of the road from 
BolSngir to the Tel, a distance of 32 miles, and the boundary of 
the Patna and K&lahandi States is of heavy gradients running 
in a series of switchbacks and the surface is only moderate: 
from the border of the KalShandi State the country greatly 
improves, the gradients are comparatively easy and the surface is 
in fair order: the last five miles of the road before entering 
Bhawftnipatna is in excellent order and bridged throughout: the 
whole length of the road is possible for a motor. There are 
bungalows at Attabira (17th mile), Bargarh (30th mile), Barpali 
(40th mile) and Oharmunda (46th mile), all in the Sambalpur 
district: there are also bungalows at Dungripali in the Sonpur 
State (53rd mile), at Salebhatta (57th mile), just across the Tel 
river, at Oolaugir (76th mile) and DeogSon (88th mile) in the 
Patna State and in the State of Kalahandi at Kasurparft (116th 
mile), Utkel& (126th mile) and Bhawanipatna (140th mile). 

This route is a very important one for trade and commerce. 
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Another important road, but which, with the transfer of the 
five Samhalpur States from the Central ProTinces to Orissa, 
has naturally become of somewhat less importance than before, 
is the Raipur-Bhawtoipatna road which enters the Patni. State 
on the border of the Khariar aamindSri in the Raipur dis» 
triot, and after running for about 12 miles through the south¬ 
western extremity of the Patn& State through Sindhekela, it 
crosses the boundary of the Fatii& and K&lahandi States six 
miles further meeting the Tel river: from here the road runs due 
south for a distance of 7 miles to Madingpadar, then turns 
south-east across the Xsl&handi State entering the Oauj&m distriot 
of the Madras Presidency at Sikarkupa: the road is a gravelled 
one and maintained in excellent order: throughout its course in 
the Patn& and Kalahandi States there is only one bungalow and 
that at M&dingpadar in the Kalahandi State 12 miles from 
Bhawfinipatna, with which it is connected by a good road. A 
considerable amount of traffic goes by this road to Qanjam and there 
is a traffic-registering station at Sikarkupa. The road passes 
Bhawfinipatna, the headquarters of the Kalfihandi State, at a dis¬ 
tance of 9 miles to the north. 

These are the principal roads for traffic in the States. The 
States of Mayurbhanj, Kalahandi, Bfimra and Sonpur are well 
provided with good roads: and there are also good village roads 
in the States of Fatnfi, Dbenk3n9l, Tfiloher and Nay&garh: 
internal communications are defective in the States of Baud, 
Bonai, Daspalla, Gangpur, Khandparfi and Tigirifi; but there are 
good roads in all cases to the headquarters of the States with 
bungalows at the headquarters. In the Mayurbhanj State com¬ 
munications are excellent and the roads are well provided with 
. travellers’ bungalows: there is a good road from the headquarters, 
Bfiripada, to Karanjifi and thence to the Keonjhar border: in this 
State there are 149'50 miles of metalled road and 350 miles of 
surface road. In Kfilfihandl there are 53 J miles of gravelled road 
and 116J miles of good surface road: in this State a fine piece 
of engineering has recently been completed in the Ampftnighfit 
road, which now gives through communication between the fertile 
plains of the State and the zamlndftri of Jaypur in Madras : 
the road is available for cart traffic and winds its way across the 
lofty barrier of the hills on the southern border, reaching at its 
summit a height of nearly 2,000 feet. In Bfimra, there is a 
good gravelled road from the railway station, Bfimra Road, on 
^e Bongal-Nfigpur Railway to Deogarh, the headquarters of 
the State, a distance of 58 miles, with bungalows at Bfimra, 
Kuchindfi and Sirid. In the State of Keonjhar a first class 
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gravelled road, 114 miles in length, is under rapid oonstmo- Cb»mpui- 
tion from Ohampuft on the Baitarani river, opposite to Jaint^y"™'^ 
in the Singhhhum distriot, to the border of the State with the 
Cuttack district, passing through the headquarters and the sub- 
division of Anandpur: bungalows have been built along the 
entire length at easy stages: this road will give direct access 
from the Chakradharpur station on the Bengal-Nagpur line in 
the Singhbhnm distriot to the Vyas Sarovar station on the East 
Coast section of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway in the Cuttack 
district. A good road is under construction from the railway PanpoBh- 
station of Panposh on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway in the^“»'«wh 
GSngpur State to Bonaigarh, the headquarters of the Bonai 
State. 

The Imperial post now plies in all the States, with sub-post Postai 
offices or branch post offices at all the headquarters, except at 
Tigiria,. The five States transferred from the Central Provinces ©baph 
are well served in their postal communications, there being letter- 
boxts at the school houses in most of the important villages: the 
dealings of the post offices in these States are considerable, especially 
in the State of Kal&handi. The Imperial post travels by the 
Sambalpur-Patna-Kalahandi road from Sambalpur and there is a 
telegraph office at Bargarh : at Bolftngir and Bhawanipatna there 
are sub-post offices and letter-boxes at all the places where there are 
bungalows and also at other important villages en route : from 
Bhawinipatna the mail runs on to Madras, vid Ampanighat in the 
southern extremity of the Kalahandi State. Telegraph lines 
connect Sundargarh, the headquarters of the Qangpur State, with 
Jhaisagura in the Sambalpur district, Nilgiri with Balasore, 
Dhenkanal with Cuttack, BaripadawithRupsa station on the East 
Coast section of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, and there is a 
telegraph line from Cuttack to Banki which gives ready moans of 
communication with the States of Khandpura, Tigiria, Baramba 
and Daspalla. Besides there are combined sub-post and telegraph 
offices at Panposh and KumarkeU in the Gangpur State and at 
Bamra. A telephone line runs from Bamra to Deogarh and from Telaphon* 
Deogarh to Barkut and to Sagra. 

The Mahanadi and Brahmani form broad waterways during Watsb 
half the year, but there is no steamer or regular boat service on 
either of them. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway runs through the States of raib- 
Gangpur and Bamra for 45 miles in the former, and 
miles in the latter: the East Coast section of the same line 
passes in proximity to the States of Ranpur, Nilgiri and Mayur- 
bhanj. The only State railway in the States is the narrow 
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gauge line, 33 miles long, from Rupsa station on the East Coast 
section of the Bengal-Nagpur line to Baripada, the headquar¬ 
ters of the Mayurhhanj State. A broad gauge line is about 
to be constructed from Kalimati station on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway to the foot of the Qurumasaiani hill in the Mayur- 
bhanj State to transport the iron ore for the Steel Works to be 
erected at the former place : an extension of the railway system 
in the Mayurhhanj State is also under contemplation. 

There are light tramways for the transport of minerals only in 
the Gangpur State ; these light tramways run from the Bisra 
railway station on the Bengal-Nagpur line to Ursu, a distance of 
five miles, and from Eourkela to the Brahmani, a distance of 3 
miles, to transport limestone and dolomite: a light tramway has 
also been constructed from the railway station of Dharuadiha on 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway to Gariajor, a distance of 9 miles, to 
transport the manganese ore worked at the latter place. The 
granite quarries at Nllgiri are connected by a tramway with the 
Balasoro railway station. 
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CHAPTER X. 


LAND EEVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

The land revenue system is a very simple one and is praoti- i-aih’ 
oally homogeneous throughout the States. Ownership in the land 
rests with the State, hut the right of oeoupanoy rests with the actual 
cultivator who, so long as he pays his rents, is left in undisturbed 
possession. There is little or no subinfeudation but there are a few 
large estates. Alienation by sale, gift or mortgage by a tenant of 
his holding is illegal, and subjects both the transferer and trans¬ 
feree to unconditional ejectment, The influence of the Mughal- 
bandi districts is, however, observable in the States neighbouring on 
the Cuttack, Balasore and Purl districts. Such alienation is 
strictly prohibited and disallowed in the five States transferred from 
the Central Provinces, the States of Bonai and Q-togpur and those 
States, such as Baud, Pal Lahara and Athmallik which are more 
in touch with Sambalpur than Cuttack; in some of the States such 
transfers are allowed with the permission 'of the State authorities, 
but even in such oases the permission is sparingly given and 
only after close scrutiny. The Khonds, Binjh&ls, Juftngs and 
Bhuiyas claim to be the real owners of the soil and when ques¬ 
tioned “ Who are you F” the answer invariably given, however 
humble in origin and position the member of these races may be, 
is “ I am a zamindar,” or owner of the soil. The wild non- 
Hinduised Khond has never consented to pay a regular land 
revenue: this class of Khond is mostly found in Kal&handi, 
where a nominal fee is paid for the padd or jhuming area, and 
it is paid more as an act of concession than as a rental: of late 
years the Khonds have been induced in Kalahandi to pay an 
increased revenue, but this has been chiefly an amicable arrange¬ 
ment. The Bhuiyas similarly pay a house-tax. There are 
practically no intermediate rights in the soil, except in the ease 
of service tenures and other beneficiary grants. 

In those States which have come from time to time under the SEiitB- 
administration of Government, regular settlements have been mb*®#- 
made : in the States formerly known as the Tributary Mahals of 
Orissa, settlements are made by means of a local standard pole 
known as the duati padika and a rough olassifioation of the 
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soil, or on an approximate estimate of the produce of the land. 
In these States the tenants are more advanced and are now 
accustomed to the methods of enumeration by mans (two-thirds of 
an acre), gunihs and bkwas of their land. In the five States 
transferred from the Central Provinces regular settlements have 
been made for many years past and the measurements recorded 
in acres : the tenants of these parts, however, and also of GSngpur 
and Bonai, always denominate the area of their lands by the 
seed capacity. This system, too, is the common one even in the 
17 States formerly known as the Tributary States of Orissa,, and 
in those States the denomination in mans, etc., though well known 
and understood, is practically only used before the State ofiBcials 
or in presenting petitions. The periods of these settlements 
are generally for 10 to 15 years. 

Rbtbhvb- The rents are now mostly paid in cash and additional oon- 
lIkdb^ tributions at fixed rates, usually of rice, grain, ghi (clarified butter) 
and coats, are levied on the occasions of certain festivals: these 
* payments in kind have in certain States been commuted to cash 
payments and the tenants have the option of paying the value 
in casli if they so desire. In the case of villages held by l&hhiraj- 
d&ys the tenants usually cultivate on the hh&g principle, or half 
division of produce, but this custom is rapidly disappearing. In 
most of the States supplies (rasad) are given free to the |Chief 
and bis oflacials on tour, and this supply is to be regarded as part 
of the revenue: the system of providing begari\ or free labour, in 
return for daily feeding, is also really a revenue asset. 

The revenue paid is supposed to bear some relation to outturn, 
but the mode of calculation is often crude. The rate per acre for 
rice lands ranges from Re. 0-9-8 to Rs. 3-14-6 and for miscella¬ 
neous crops grown on uplands from Re. 0-2-6 to Re. 1-12-7. 
The assessments are light and pressure is rarely exercised in 
collection and the tenants readily obtain suspensions. In all the 
States the village headmen hold leases or pattas in which all 
payments due are noted and also the lands assigned in the village 
for village servants, who generally consist of the chaukkiar 
(village policeman), water-bearer to supply water to visitors and 
the jhdnkar, who [is a village factotum, being the priest of the 
village sylvan gods, watcher and identifier of the boundaries and 
an assistant chaukiddr, and a helper to the village headman in 
rent collection. The land revenue is collected by means of farmers 
termed variously gaontias, gdnjhus, sarbardhkdrs, pradhdns and 
thikaddrs. The villages are leased to these men for the period 
of settlement and in the case of villages which have not been 
regularly settled, the lease is usually for 5 years. These rent 
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collectors receive either commission varying from 5 to 16 per cent., 
or in several of the States have certain service or jagiv lands 
knovm as bhoyra which go with the office : these lands are nowhere 
supposed to exceed 20 to 25 per cent, of the total lands of the 
village and are generally not more than 20 per cent, and usually 
less. The total jama of the village is taken and the lands held by 
the farmer are taken as lands pa 3 dng a rental equivalent to one- 
fourth of the total jama if the jdgir is allowed at 25 per cent, and 
so on, in proportion In large villages these jagir lands are a 
great attraction and well-to-do cultivators are eager to take up the 
yaontiahi of such villages: these lands are known as hhogrH and in 
all the States except Gangpur are assessed and the gaontid pays for 
them, hut is only too glad to do so, as they are naturally about the 
best lands in the village. A salami or bonus is sometimes levied 
when renewing leases; there is no fixed rule as to the amount, but 
it usually does not exceed one year’s rental or the arrears due on 
the village. In some of the States, however, these bhogra lands 
have disappeared and the gaontid only gets his commission; 
in such cases it is difficult to obtain good men and collections 
suffer. 

The right of a gaonlid is in no wise hereditary; it emanates 
entirely from the State and a gaontid cannot transfer by sale, gift 
or mortgage, his village or his bhogra lands ; if he does so he ipso 
facto loses his village: he may privately partition the bhogra lands 
amongst members of his family or allow tenants to cultivate 
them, but all such encumbrances are immediately voided when he 
ceases to be the gaontid. Qaonti&s who have held their office for 
twenty years or have executed substantial improvements in their 
villages obtain a protected status: that is, they are not ousted if 
they properly conduct the affairs of the villages, duly collect the 
rents and perform the other duties they are bound to and do not 
alienate their bhogra lands or their villages. In OEises where the 
gaontid is bona-fide unable to collect rents he receives assistance 
from the State, but he must first pay in the total demand and 
then the State takes action on his behalf. The land revenue 
is a first charge on the land. 

In some instances these headmen are the original olearers 
of the soil, and this class is common in Gdngpur and Bonai, 
where they are specially identified by the name of ganjhus : they 
generally hold their leases for longer periods than the ordinary 
gaontid and their villages generally have not been regularly 
settled and in consequence rentals are lighter. 

The only States in which there are zamindaris are B&mra, 
Gfingpur, Kal&handi, Keonjhar, Patn& and Sonpur. In Kal&handi 
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the zamind9>rs are members of the R&j family and obtained their 
grants originally as maintenance grants. In Patn& and Sonpur 
the zamindars are members of the aboriginal races such as Gonds 
and Binjhals: the incidences of their tenures are dealt with in 
the articles on these States. 

Besides the zamindaris, there are in all States grants to 
members of the Raj families known as khanja^\babudnd and 
khorposhdari grants : all such grants are liable to resumption and 
in some States regular rules exist whereby the grants gradually 
become abserbed and assessed to full rates: the other grants are 
the usual gifts to Brahmans in the shape of lakhiraj grants, 
delottar grants (religious), brahmottar and mafi (free) grants for 
various reasons: in some States these grants have been freely 
made to paiks (militia) who in former days were wounded or 
killed fighting for their Chief: such grants usually consist of 
isolated plots known as phutkar and the grants are styled rakta- 
phutkar (blcod plots): paika and others hold service lands (jdgtra) 
for various reasons. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

GEJSEEAL ADMINI8TBATION. 

The Chiefs administer their States in aooordanoe with the adkivis- 
provisions of their mmds which define their status, position and 
powers. The five Sambalpur States transferred from the Central fowbbs ’ 
Provinces in 1905 received their sanads in the year 1867. 

The States formerly known as the Tributary Mahals of Orissa 
received their sanada in 1894 and the States of Qangpur and Bouai 
in 1899, and in 1908 revised annada were issued to the fomer 
States. All the 24 States are now known as the Feudatory 
States of Orissa. 

The actual powers exercised by the Chiefs vary; in some 
States the power of imprisonment extends to two years, and all 
oases of heinous crime are committed to British officers for trial: 
in other States the Chiefs exertdse full criminal powers, except 
that in the case of capital sentences the records of the case are 
submitted for confirmation by the Commissioner of the Orissa 
Division. The Chiefs, however, are not entitled to try offences 
in which Europeans are concerned. 

The Chiefs usually invest their chief executive officer, the 
Dimn, with these powers or somewhat smaller powers and confine 
themselves to dealing with appellate cases. In the case of the 
States which from any cause come from time to time under 
the administration of Government, the Superintendents appointed 
by Government to be in direct charge of the States exercise 
the powers enjoyed by the Chief of the State, 

As regards cases tried by British officers, the warrants of these 
officers are executable in a British jail. Those States which do not 
exercise full criminal powers, commit all oases which they are not 
entitled to try to a British officer: for the disposal of these oases 
the District Officers of Puri, Cuttack, Balasore, Midnapore, 
Sambalpur, and Angul and the Political Agent exercise the powers 
of Sessions Judges, over whom is the Commissioner of Orissa, 
exeroising the function of a High Court. In the exercise of their 
residuary jurisdiction British officers are guided by the law of 
British India, relating to offences and criminal procedure, in so 
far as it is applioable, and in cases where the Chiefs and their 
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subjects aie concerned in so far as it is not inconsistent with any 
local law or custom. 

The sanada provide that the Chiefs shall follow the advice 
of the ofiSoer duly appointed for that purpose by Government 
and lay down the general principles of administration. The 
management of excise is specially provided for in all the aamda 
and a prohibition is made against the levying of transit duties on 
merchandise. All the States are bound to deliver over offenders 
from British or other territory who take refuge in the States and 
to assist British officers who may pursue offenders within the 
States. 

RsTBims. The total income of the States in 1892-93 was reported at 
Bs. 16,12,443 and in 1901-02 at Es, 27,09,659. In 1907-08 it 
amounted to Es. 4i ,43,385. The budget system is supposed 
to be followed and in many instances is carefully adhered to, but 
in some cases the actual system of accounts is not always as 
correct or systematic as they might be: the figures given above 
are, however, approximately reliable, as the States have from time 
to time come under Government administration and their 
finances conducted under regular account rules. On the whole, 
however, finances are well managed and a distinct improvement 
is taking place, and many of the States have annually a very 
fair balance set aside to meet unexpected emergencies and others 
have invested funds to meet necessity in the shape of famine or 
other misfortunes. The State of Mayurbhanj has nearly 12 lakhs 
so invested in] Government securities, the States of Dhenk&n&l, 
Bonai, KaUhandi and NaySgarh similarly have fair sums invested: 
in the State of Bftmra there is a special invested famine fund and 
the Patn& State has commenced to invest money for a similar 
fund. These invested funds are in addition to the annual closing 
balance for which a minimum equivalent to three months’ average 
Lend working expenses is sought to bo aimed at. The land revenue 
revenue, of the States amounted in 1892-93 to Es. 10,72,868, in 1901-02 
to Es. 15,26,646 and in 1907-08 to Es. 19,77,684. The principal 
source of income is in most States the land revenue, which is 
supplemented by excise, stamps, judicial fines and license fees 
from various minor monopolies. In some of the States the 
Forett forests yield a handsome profit. The excise revenue consists of 
revenue, the license fees from the outstiUs, and from gdnja and opium 
shops. Some of the States have introduced the stamp and court- 
Stunps* rules; the fees charged are generally below the rates prevail¬ 
ing in British territory. In all the States stamp fees are charged 
by the Chiefs, but in many eases the stamp merely consists of 
placing an impression of the State emblem on plain paper by a 
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rubber seal and writing in the value. The miscellaneous revenue 
of the States is derived from several minor sources, such as 
fines and fees, saldmis or nasardiias and license fees for the sale of 
various forest products. According to a time-honoured custom, 
certain sums are subscribed as mdgan, or voluntary contributions, 
on the occasion of the marriage, birth or death of a Chief. 

A large proportion of the total area of the States consists Fobssti, 
of forests, but a great proportion of this area is scrub. The 
character of the forests is the same throughout the States, tion.”*"* 
except that the teak is found indigenous alone in the S&l&handi 
State, The forests of the States were at one time extensive 
timber-producing tracts; reokle^ clearings, the wasteful system 
of ddhi cultivation, or felling and burning forests on the hill 
sides to raise catch-crops in the ashes, and in former days 
the felling and removing of any tree for the manufacture 
of railway sleepers without regard to any suitable girth limit, and 
the former indiscriminate ringing, a practice which has now been 
made a punishable offence, of sd/ {8/torea robusta) for resin or 
dhup by the forest tribes have very largely depleted them of 
good and valuable timber. Even where good tracts of forest 
still remain they have been spoilt and rendered very difficult of 
reservation by the indiscriminate location of villages and hamlets 
within their limits. The Chiefs do not now lease their forests 
without first obtaining advice and assistance from Government; 
suitable leases are now thus obtained for the States. 

Till recent years there was no idea of conservancy, and it is Forwt 
only during the last few years that the Chiefs have begun to 
realise the necessity of enforcing a regular forest administration, if 
any permanent and oontinued source of revenue is to be enjoyed 
from their forests. This has been forced upon their attention 
by the rapid disappearance of their forests before the spread of 
cultivation and the oontinued demands of villages for fresh forests 
from which to draw their supplies for domestio and agricultural 
purposes. The States formerly exercised no control over the forest 
areas allowed to the villagers, with the result that these areas 
quietly disappeared before the rapacity of the axes of the Kol and 
indigenous races, and the States are now having to find fresh 
areas for the villagers out of tracts, which have always been 
regarded as set apart as State forests. Prom the absence formerly 
of all conservation and protection against fire, reproduction has 
greatly diminished. Many of the States have awakened to the 
necessity of a forest policy and are taking vigorous action to 
re-establish their forests as far as possible. The advent of the 
railway and the great improvements which have taken place of 
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late yeaiB in oommunioationB have added a greatly inoreased value 
to the forests. There is now very little really good timher left 
in the vicinity of the Mahanadi and Brahmani rivers, which 
fuxnidi the best waterways, but elsewhere and further inland the 
forests owe their partial preservation to the absence of good roads 
and difficulty of transport. In the States of*Daspalla, Kalahandi, 
especially in the zamindari areas, Khandpara, Mayurbhanj, Naya- 
garh. Pal Lahara, and the western portion of Patna, fine and 
valuable forests still remain. But for the Khonds in Kalahandi 
and the Juangs in Pal Lahara the forests in these two States 
woidd stand unrivalled. In the Rampur-Madanpur zamindari of 
the Kalahandi State the sM attains to great dimensions. 

It is, however, only comparatively recently that any system of 
forest conservancy has been introduced into the States : whenever 
States have come under the administration of Government, steps 
have been taken to separate and properly demarcate the State 
forests from the village forests, to constitute properly reserved areas 
and to exercise some degree of control over the village or protect.’ 
ed forests to prevent their sheer wanton destruction. The States 
which have led the way in forestry are Mayurbhanj and Dheu- 
kanal. In the former State there is one tract of forest which 
deserves especial mention ; this is the range known as the 
Simlapal, in which there are large quantities of magnificent s&L 
In this State there is a fully organized Forest Department, with a 
trained Forest Officer in charge and properly qualified assistants 
under him. In the State of DhenkanM a survey of the forests 
was made by a Government Forest Officer during the period it was 
under administration : the work of demarcation, surveying and 
preparation of working-plans was taken in hand and is being 
carried on by the present Chief : a trained officer is in charge of 
the department with Dehra Dun students under him. The State 
of NaySgarh is under the administration of Government, and 
the demarcation and survey of the very valuable forests on the 
southern border have been nearly completed. The same policy 
has been undertaken in Pal Lahara during the period of its admi¬ 
nistration and a capable Forest Officer is in charge. In Patna 
and KsUhandi the demarcation of the State forests from the vil.- 
lage jungles is in progress. In Bamra the Chief has commenced 
a regular system of forestry and has a Dehra Dun student in 
charge, and two local men are being trained for the State in the 
British Forest Division of Singhbhum In Gangpur the Chief 
has recently appointed a Dehra Dun student to organize the Forest 
Department. In Narsinghpur and Baramba there are small but 
valuable forests, and rules have been drawn up for their working 
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In all the States where there are forests of any value, forest rules 
now exist for their management. The Chiefs now evince genuine 
interest in the preservation of their forests. From all the States 
where there are forests, of any value, local men are being 
regularly sent to Singhhhum for a course of training in forestry. 

The present time marks an era in the history of forestry in the 
States of Orissa. 

As regards the administration of the forests themselves, it is a village 
recognised custom and one based on immemorial usage that the to'®**-'* 
villagers have a right to the forests round the village site : in 
former times this no doubt was taken as giving a right to the 
forest for such a distance as the villagers were able to proceed 
and remove the timber and produce to their homes; the growth of 
neighbouring villages, however, with similar rights led to difiBoulties, 
and it was necessary for the State to assume some control over these 
forests. The result is that now-a-days the people pay commutation pees, 
fees for the right to out and remove what are classified as third class 
timber from these village forests for domestic purposes and also a 
certain amount of »dl for their agrioultural implements: if timber 
of any other class is required or there be a demand for a larger 
supply of idt, these are obtained &om the State forests on payment 
of lioenae fees at reduced rates, if they are genuine residents of the 
State. These commutation fees are, in the more advanced States 
and where it is desired to obtain a more precise and scientific 
assessment, levied on the cultivation at the rate of one anna per 
man (or two-thirds of an acre) of rice lauds and half an anna 
per man on uplands and oulturable waste. In the ease of non- 
cultivators a special rate is provided for according to the class of 
nnlling foUowed, a blacksmith naturally having to pay more than 
a weaver. In the more backward States the fee is charged on the 
number of ploughs possessed by a cultivator and on the industrial 
classes a special fee per house is levied, hut in these cases the 
fee is generally known as a jtdtki, literally a cess paid by a 
weaver of the Pan class, but generally used to express the fee 
charged for wood taken for domestic and professional purposes by 
the industrial classes : thus there is the ddlkdti or fee paid by the 
rearers of tusser ooooone, lohdri, fee paid by the blacksmith, 
kumhari, fee paid by the potter, etc. It is usual for the 
commutation fee to cover the price of sal required for carts 
and cart-wheels, but this is not universally so : the solid-wheeled 
carts {sagars) necessitate a very extravagant use of timber, two 
large-sized planks being required from which to out out the half 
circles required to make the wheel. In some parts a tangdhi is also 
levied; this is, however, really an item of land revenue receipt, 
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being a charge of so much on each family using an axe for culti¬ 
vation, in other words, the rent paid by those races who live by 
the method of dahi cultivation described above. 

Both in the State and the village forests all edible fruit-trees 
are strictly preserved: these are the kendu or ebony {Diospyros 
melanoxyhn), tnahud {Bimia latifolia), mango \Mmgifera indiea), 
tamarind {Tamarindm mdka), jam {Eugenia jambolam), jack 
(Artooarpm inlegrifolia), amrd or hog-plum (jSpoudias mangi/era), 
and c/idr (Buchanania latifolia). 

The principal timber trees are Bal (Shorea robusta), pidsal 
(Pterocarpm marsupium), sissa (Dalbergia Sissoo), kararn (Adina 
cordifolia), bandhan (Ougeinia dalbergioides), gatnhdi'i (Omelina 
arboren), kendu or ebony (Diospyros nielanoxylon), mahud (Bassia 
latifolia) and dean or sahdj (Terminalia tomenlosa). A certain 
amount of teak (Teclom grand is) of good quality and fair 
size is met with in Kalahandi especially on the south¬ 
western side in the hills bordering on the Khariar zamind&ri. 
Among other common trees are the mango (Mangi/era indiea), 
tamarind (Tamarindm indiea), jam (Eugenia jambolana), jack 
(Artooarpm inlegrifolia), dmrd or hog-plum (Spondias mangi/era), 
chdr (Buchanania latifolia), dhanrd (Lagarstamia parvi flora), 
haritakl (Terminalia c/iebula), huohild (Ulrychnoi Nux-vomica), 
khair (Acacia catechu), gundi (Mallolm philippinensls), bdddrd (Ter¬ 
minalia belerica), semul or cotton tree (Bomhax malabaricum), tdn 
(Oedrela toona), karanj (Qaledupa indiea), kusum (Schleichera tri- 
jugd), banyan (Ficus indiea) and plpal (Ficm religiosa). 

The minor forest products are honey, bees-wax, tusser, lao, a 
dye called gundi and various medicinal drugs. Sabai grass 
(jschcemurn angmtifoUum) grows largely in BhenkAnSl, Keonjhar, 
Mayurbhanj, Nilgiri, P&l Lahara, Taleher and other States, 
and is used locally for the manufacture of ropes ; there are sabai 
grass pressing machines at Banki in the Bonai State, and at Bisra 
in the Gangpur State, the pressed bales being exported to 
Calcutta. 

The revenue from forests for the 24 States of Orissa amounted 
in 1907-08 to Rs. 7,38,850. 

In the case of opium all the States draw their supplies from a 
Government treasury and make their own arrangements for sale 
within the States ; the States formerly classified as the Tributary 
Mahals of Orissa obtain their supplies at the price prevailing in 
the British districts of Cuttack, Balasore and Puri. The States 
of Gangpur and Bonai, which were formerly comprised in the 
Chota Nagpur Division draw their supplies from the Government 
treasury at Purulia. The five Samhalpur States transferred from 
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the Central Provinoes obtain their supplies from the Sambalpur 
district. The States follow the system in force in British India 
and annually auction out the right to sell opium to licensed 
vendors. 

In the case of g&nja the States formerly known as the Ounj*. 
Tributary MahSls of Orissa obtain their supply under what is 
known as the Gooch Behar system, the States obtaining Bajehahi 
gdnja at cost price on the condition of not selling the drug at a 
lower rate of duty than that levied in the neighbouring British 
districts of Orissa ; the system was introduced in 1895 in order 
to prevent the smuggling into British India of Garhjat gdnja. 

The system has worked weU and the cultivation of gdnja in the 
States has long ceased to exist. The States of Gangpur and 
Bonai obtain their supplies of Rajshahi ganja from the Govern¬ 
ment treasury at Purulia. In the case of the five Sambalpur 
States the gdnja supplied is Khandwa gdnja ; it was till recently 
issued to them from Sambalpur; but is now being obtained by 
them direct from the Deputy Commissioner of Nimar. The 
States, however, must retail the gdnja at a rate not lower than 
that prevailing in adjacent British territory. The right to sell 
gdtja in the States is annually auctioned out to the highest 
bidder. 

As regards country liquor the outstill system is generally in hiquor. 
vogue, and in the five Sambalpur States the outstill system with 
dependent shops is the rule. The outstills are annually put up 
to auction ; the liquor is mostly distilled from mahud. The policy 
aimed at is to have not more than one outstill or shop for every 
30 square miles, and this standard is observed in most of the 
States ; of late years there has been a remarkable reduction in the 
number of stills and shops to the great improvement in the 
general excise administration, the supply of purer liquor and the 
lesser prevalence of drunkenness; the reduction has been marked 
in the Gangpur State where the number of stills has fallen from 
220 in 1904 to 00 in 1908; similarly reductions have been effected 
with similar results in the five States transferred from the Central 
Provinces; in these States there were formerly a number of 
dependent shops attached to the outstills; reductions have been 
effected amongst the large Khond population of these five States. 
Formerly in some of the States the Chiefs levied an excise fee on 
the brewing of rioe beer {pacfmai or hdndid) for home consumption; Rice beer, 
this was strongly opposed by the indigenous races who brew 
hdndid and the tax has universally been abolished by the Chief 
and brewing for home consumption is allowed, but on no account 
may hdndid be brewed for sale and no lictnees for brewing hdndid 

a 2 
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are given. In Mayurbhanj and Nilgiri the Madras contract 
system for the supply of country spirit was introduced in 1905. 
The local manufacture of country spirit was prohibited and the 
spirit was obtained from the liquor depot at Balasore, and stored 
at the State liquor depOts at the prescribed strength and then 
issued to the retail vendors on payment of cost price and duty. 
Toddy. The tapping of the tal palm for toddy is not allowed by the Chiefs 
of most of the States and any income under the head of iari mahal 
is unusual. 

Excise The only States which maintain a regular excise stafi are the 

staff. States of Mayurbhanj and Q-augpur ; elsewhere the control of 
Zamlndari excise arrangements rests with the revenue officers and the police, 
excise Jq States the control of excise arrangements in the 

mentf.* zamindftris rests with the Chiefs. 

For the prevention of disputes and smuggling a neutral zone 
of three miles has been established on either side of the boundaries 
between British India and the States, and the boundaries between 
the States themselves. 

Excise The total excise income for all the 24 States is reported at 
revenue, 1,00,020 for the year 1892-93, at Es. 2,26,225 for 1901-02 
and at Rs. 4,16,001 for 1907-08. 

ADMIBI8- In the disposal of civil justice the Chiefs of all the States have 
TBATioN powers, being bound only to administer justice fairly and 
Justice, impartially. It is open to the Political A gent to advise the Chiefs 
Civil where injustice or hardship has been done. 'I'he great majority of 
Justice, the 8uits tried are below the value of Rs. 50. The average annual 
number of suits for disposal during the three years 1906-06 to 
1907-08 was 17,105. 

Criminal Criminal cases mainly consist of ordinary burglaries and thefts; 
daooities take place occasionally but there are seldom any oases of 
rioting. Dacoity and robbery are as a rule exceptional, but 
certain limited areas bear an unenviable reputation for this class 
of crime: the wild and inaccessible hill tracts to the south of 
the K&lahandi State on the border of the Jaypur zamlndari in 
the Madras Presidency are subject from time to time to more or 
less severe outbreaks of dacoity : this area is a difficult one to 
control and bad characters frequently resort there. The Khonds 
who inhabit these parts are always ready to join in with any 
adventurous leader and plunder the timid cultivators of the 
plains: these daooities are, however, mostly technical and are 
entered into by the Khonds more in the spirit of sport than from 
any addiction to violent crime. The Kols in the wilds of Bamra 
and the western portion of the Bonai State will similarly, from 
time to time, band together and commit dacoity. Dacoity from 
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agrarian troubles or other causes is rare, though from time to time 
rebellions, involving serious daooity, have broken out amongst the 
indigenous raoes owing to opposition to some action of the State 
or to the pressure of the more civilised cultivators on the lands of 
these raoes. The average annual number of criminal oases reported 
to the police during the three years 1905-06 to 1907-08 was 7,768 
in most of the States crime is now very fairly reported and these 
figures may be taken as a representative average. 

The disposal of both civil and criminal justice has of late years 
shown a general improvement: suits and oases are disposed of 
with promptitude, findings and punishments are usually suitable 
and adequate, and this improvement is being steadily maintained. 

The larger States of Mayiirbhanj, Keonjhar and Dhen- 
kanal are divided into subdivisions with an officer in charge 
and in some oases a second officer: in Bamra the State is 
divided into three tahsih with an officer in charge of each: 
this arrangement naturally makes for more efficient administra¬ 
tion and prompter disposal of judicial business. In the States 
of Patna, Sonpur and Kalahandi the leading zamindars and other 
prominent persons are invested with powers as Honorary Magis¬ 
trates, sitting generally as benohes: the zamindars also are 
sometimes invested with small civil powers. 

The creation of a regular police force in the States has been pouob, 
comparatively recent. In former times the paiks (feudal militia) Faik*. 
served as the representatives of the law and order imposed by the 
Chiefs. This body of men, however, has always been a source of 
danger and trouble to the Chiefs and their influence has been more 
than once too strong for the Chiefs to resist: the paths have always 
regarded their police duties as nominal and only performed these 
duties when and how it pleased them. The employment of paths 
is now confined to guard duty at the Chief’s residence, escort duty 
and appearance on occasions of pomp and ceremony and in their 
place it has become necessary with the general advancement of 
the country to introduce a regular police force : the paiks have 
accordingly been greatly reduced in number and their grants of 
land gradually resumed, except in the Kalahandi State, where a 
very large body of these men are still maintained and made to 
assist the regular poUoe in watching and patrolling the turbulent 
tracts of the south-eastern boundary. 

In 1907-08 the total police force in the States ooi.sisted of 418 poUca 
officers and 1,936 men. In Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj European 
officers were in charge of the police force. There has been a great 
improvement m the pay of the police of recent years and there are 
now trained and qualified officers in charge. The Chiefs send their 
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own officers to the Police Training College at Ranchi for a course 
of instruction. In the larger States of Dhenkanal, Gangpur, 
Kalahandi and Mayurhhanj a large and well staffed police force is 
maintained and the police administration is very similar to that 
followed in British India. In the smaller States the police force is 
generally adequate and suitable to the requirements of the States, 
and in all oases regular rules are followed and suitable registers and 
forms maintained. The jealousy of earlier days between the 
police force of one State and another has very largely disappeared, 
and the State police now co-operate together for concerted action, 
regular inter-State co-operation meetings are held and inquiry 
slips as to the movements of had characters regularly circulated : 
a set of mutual extradition rules has been adopted, and it is no 
longer possible for the criminal of one State to find a secure 
hiding in a neighbouring State. 

In many of the States considerable attention has been paid to 
the proper housing of the police and excellent police stations 
and barracks are to be found. 

The rural police consist of the chaukidars who are remunerated 
with service lands: the chmkidan attend regularly on fixed dates 
at the police stations and are gradually being developed into a 
useful subsidiary aid to the police. 

There are no regular military police in the States, but in 
most of the States a certain percentage of the force are armed with 
converted Martini.Henry carbines under the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment. 

The old fashioned State jails consisting of a few thatched huts 
surrounded with a mud wall are now of the past. All the States 
now possess fair to moderate jails and the management is usually 
fair. The States of Dhenkanal, Gangpur, Kalahandi, Mayurbhanj, 
Nayfigarh, and Patna, possess excellent masonry jails, the jail of 
the Kal&handi State allbrding accommodation for nearly 400 pri¬ 
soners : there are good masonry jails in Barara, Baramba,Baud, 
Daspalla, Narsinghpur, and Sonpur ; now jaila are in course of 
erection in Athmallik, Hindol, Nilgiri, Rairakhol and Talcher. 
The general adoption of regular rules for the administration of 
the jails has resulted in late years in a very marked improvement 
in the management and discipline : sanitary arrangements are 
well attended to : regular diet is given and labour on a graduated 
scale enforced : prisoners’ history tickets are duly maintained and 
a medical parade of all prisoners is held weekly, when tasks are 
changed according to the state of health of a prisoner : the State 
Medical Officer daily visits the jail and in several of the State 
jails there are now dispensaries and sick wards : under the rules a 
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regular scale of punishment is prescribed and the punishments now 
inflicted are rarely inadequate or excessive. The majority of the 
labour done is extra-mural, but there is more regular indoor 
labour on set tasks than formerly : escapes are not very frequent, 
and in 1908 the total number was only 40 : this is noteworthy 
in view of the large amount of extra-mural labour done. The 
health of the prisoner is fair, and from 1906 to 1908 the total 
number of deaths was only 115. In all the States there is 
a Jail Superintendent and a Jailor in direct charge. The fly- 
shuttle loom is being rapidly introduced into all the jails and 
prisoners are sent to Eamra, Dhenkanal and Angul for 
training in the use of this loom. 

With the exception of the two small States of Khandparfi poblio 
and Tigiria, all the States now maintain Sub-Overseers in charge 
of their public works. In the States of Dhenkanal, Keonjhar and mbmt. 
Mayurbhanj, regular Public Works Departments are maintained 
with qualified Engineers in charge, assisted by Overseers and 
Sub-Overseers. The States of Bonai, G&ngpur, Kalahandl, Patna, 
and Eairakhol employ the services of the Executive Engineer, 
Sambalpur district, who is known as the Agency Executive 
Engineer: in these States there are fine public buildings and 
works of considerable importanoe are undertaken : in order to 
secure efficiency and proper control the Public Works Department 
of each of these States is manned by qualified Overseers and 
Sub-Overseers. For the effi(iient management of the public works 
of the States of Hindol and Nayagarh, which are under the 
administration of Government, a Supervisor is in charge of the 
Public Works Departments of these two States : the Chiefs of 
the Narsinghpur and Baramba States likewise employ the services 
of this officer: plans and estimates for works to be executed in 
the fctates in the nbighbourhood of Angul and Cuttack, when 
under administration of Government,",are sent to the Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer, Orissa Circle, Cuttack, for professional scrutiny, 
and the same officer examines from time to time any plans and 
estimates on which the Chiefs of other States desire his opinion. 

There are no canals in the States and the public works consist 
principally of public buildings, roads and bridges : there are 
excellent roads in several of the States; in most of the States 
there are excellent public courts and offices and good jails. 
Irrigation works on an extensive scale do not exist ; in Bamra, 
Dhenkanal and Mayurbhanj, there are, however, some works of 
considerable size : in Bamra, at a place called SirgirS, the Chief 
has undertaken a large scheme which affords irrigation to 2,000 
acres. Deogarb, the headquarters of the Bamra State, boast of a 
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■water-supply obtained from a fiae waterfall close to the town 
tbe water from whiob is carried through the town by pipes and 
standards have been erected at convenient centres : the town also 
is lit by electric light and the Chief has a telephone service to 
the headquarters of the three tahsils, to the railway station of 
B&mra and to his irrigation works at Sirgira. In Nay&garh a 
programme of small irrigation projects has been drawn up 
and is being annually worked up to: the country of the G-arhjats 
lends itself very readily to these small hut exceedingly useful 
works and of late years more attention has been paid to their 
developement. 

For all the States famine programmes have been compiled, 
and the policy of gradually undertaking preventive works has 
been inaugurated. The villages in the Garhjats are, however, 
for the most part well provided with irrigation tanks and small 
embankments, kno-wn locally as mundd : the nature of the 
country renders them a necessity, and in fact without them 
real rice cultivation would be impossible. 

In 1907-08 the total expenditure on public works amounted 
to Es. 8,03,879, of which Es. 2,43,025 were) spent on roads and 
Es. 4,00,184 on public buildings. The principal expenditure 
incurred was by the States of Mayurbhanj, Es. 2,04,376; 
Keonjhar, Es. 1,74,267; Kalihandl, Es. 60,240; Nilgiri, 
Es, 47,261; Nayagarh, Es. 45,668; Patna, Es. 41,219; 
AthmalUk, Es. 40,000; Dhenk^nal, Es. 38,740; Bamra, 
Es. 27,855; and Gangpur, Es. 22,568. This expenditure was, 
however, above normal and was due to a certain extent to works 
being undertaken to provide labour owing to partial scarcity. 
The total expenditure in 1906-07 was Es. 6,37,828. There is 
thus in the aggregate a considerable expenditure on public works, 
the expenditure annually showing a tendency to increase. 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVEliNMENT. 

There are three municipalities in the States, viz., at Baripadfi, Mukioi- 
the headquarters of the Mayurbhan] State, and at Sonpur and 
Binka, both in the Sonpur State. An account of these three 
municipalities will be found in the articles on the States of 
Mayurbhanj and Sonpur. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


EDUCATION. 

FioaBEss Education is very backward, but in. late years there has been 
cATio*!^^' steady progress, especially in primary education. In 1901 only 
2'7 per cent, (u'd males and 0'19 females) could read and write. 
In 1907-08 the total number of pupils in the primary stage, both 
in Primary and Secondary soliools, was 47,468 against 23,662 in 
1901-02. The increase is a satisfactory proof of the progress 
of primary education; this advance is partly due to the extension 
of the Government primary grant to most of the schools in the 17 
States, which formerly comprised the Tributary Mahals of Orissa, 
and paidly to the better supervision afforded by the strengthened 
and better qualified supervising staff in all the States, 

Sboomd. There were, in 1907-08, 3 High English schools, viz., at the 
PaTiURY liQ^'lq^iQ'rters of the Bamra, Dhenkanal and Mayurbhanj States, 
0 OKOOI. 8 . vrith good boarding establishments attached; these schools are 
affiliated to the Calcutta University: 20 Middle English, 7 Middle 
Vernacular, 145 Upper Primary and 1,415 Lower Primary schools; 
the number of pupils in the High and Middle scshools was 3,110, 
and there were 41,788 pupils in Primary schools. Besides these, 
in 1907-08, there were 5,409 pupils receiving instruction in 258 
special, advanced and elementary schools. 

One boy in every 5 of school-going age was in the primary 
stage in 1907-08 against one boy in every 11 of school-going age 
at the close of 1901-02. During the last few years there has been 
a growing demand for Enghrii education, with a view to gain 
admission to professional schools. The number of Middle 
English schools increased in 1901-02 by 4 and again in 1907-08 
there was a further increase of 5 schools, and during the same 
period the number of Middle Vernacular schools declined by 5 in 
1901-02 and by 5 in 1907-08. 

Female The number of girls’ schools in 1907-08 was 95 and 4,864 girls 
were under instruction; of this number, 3,180 girls were reading 
in boys’ schools. In the 17 States, formerly known as the 
Tributary Mahals of Orissa, the number of girls’ schools has in¬ 
creased from 20 in 1901-02 to 48 in 1907-08 or by 140 per cent. 
Female education is gradually and slowly advancing and the 
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appointment of qualified female teachers to those schools has done 
much to popularise female education and to keep girls attending 
school to an older age. 

In the States of Athmallik, Dhenkanal, Kalahandl, Keonjhar, abomoi. 
Mayurbhanj, Nilgiri, P&l Lahara, Patna and Sonpur there 
special schools for the education of aboriginal and low caste wabd 
pupils, and in 1907-08 the number of pupils attending these saobs- 
schools was Besides the pupils attending the schools 

meant specially for them, 3,061 pupils of these races attended 
other schools along with the pupils of other races in 1907-08. 

Towards the close of 1905-06 eight ^wru-training schools were Tbaikino 
started in the States of Athgarh, Athmallik, DhenkanSl, Mayur- 
bhanj, Narsinghpur, Nayagarh, Nllgiri and Tkloher. These 
schools are entirely maintained and managed by Government 
agency: in these schools the teachers of the village schools are 
trained and monthly stipends are allotted for the purpose : a guru- 
training school has also been started at the headquarters of the 
Kalahandl State at the cost of, and under the management of, the 
State. 

The total expenditure on education for the year 1907-08 was Finasosb. 
Rs. 2,50,000, of which Rs. 37,000 was paid by Government, 

Rs. 1,36,000 by the several States and Rs. 77,000 from fees and 
Bubsoriptions. The expenditure shows a marked increase of 
recent years in comparison with the expenditure of 1903-04; 
in that year the total expenditure was Rs. 1,56,000, of which 
Rs. 20,000 was paid by Government, Rs. 85,000 by the several 
States, Rs. 44,000 was met from fees and Rs. 7,000 from 
subscriptions, The result is that during the last four years 
the total expenditure has risen by 60’3 per cent, and the increase 
has been 85'00 j)er cent, in the contribution made by Government; 

60*00 per cent, in the expenditure from the revenues of the States 
and 50*98 per cent, from the income derived from fees and 
snhsoriptions. In the case of the 17 States, formerly attached to 
the Orissa Division, contributions towards education are made by 
Government, and free assistance is also given by deputing Sub- 
Inspectors, Deputy Inspectors under an Agency Inapeotor of 
Schools to assist these States and the States of Bonai and Gangpur 
in regularly supervising the schools and providing for expert 
and quaRfied insjrection. For this purpose these States are divided 
into circles with Sub-Inspectors attached, and a Deputy Inspector 
is in charge of eaoh circle. In the case of the States transferred 
from the Central Provinces the cost of education is entirely borne 
by the State revenues and from fees, no contribution being 
received from Government: these States employ their own 
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educational inspeotiug officers, and are assisted by the Agency 
Inspector of Schools, 

The total expenditure on Primary schools for boys was 
Rs. 1,14,786 in 1907-08 against Rs. 74,754 in 1901-02: this 
increase is due partly to a larger contribution from Government 
as regards the 17 States, formerly jincluded in the Orissa Division, 
and partly to an increased expenditure by the States, 

The average cost of educating a boy in a Primary school 
amounted in 1907-08 to Rs. 2-15 per year. During the six years 
from 1896-97 to 1901-02 the percentage of expenditure on 
Primary schools for boys and girls to the total expenditure on 
pubHo education was 64'7. In the village Primary schools the 
teachers receive the greater part of their remuneration in kind. 

The number of schools, scholars, and the cost of education in 
the 24 States of Orissa in 1907-08 was as follows:— 
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CHAPTER I. 


ATHGABH STATE. 

The State of Athgarli lies between 20° 26' and 20° 41' N., and 
84° 32' and 85° 52' E., with an area of 168 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Dhenkan&l State ; on the east and south 
by Cuttack district; on tho south the Mabanadi river forms the 
boundary between the State and the British district of Cuttack ; 
and on the west by the States of Tigiria and Dhenkan&l. The 
country is level, low-lying and very subject to inundation. The 
soil is fertile. 'The average rainfall for the six years from 1902-03 
to 1907-08 was 53'50 inches. The headquarters of the State are 
at Atbgarh. 

This State is alleged to have originally extended on the east 
as far as parganas Cuttack Haveli and Dalijora ; on the west up 
to Tigiria ; on the north from Kapilas to Gobindpur, Baldiabandh, 
Nadiali, Krishnaprasad, and Pasohimeshwar temple; and on 
the south to Banki, DomparS, Matri, and Patia. Kakhari and 
Tapankhand wore annexed by the Mughal rulers, and neighbour¬ 
ing Chiefs encroached upon the State from all sides. ParajSn 
and Bajrakot were given away as Amruta-manohi (religious) 
endowments about 106 years ago. The R&ja of Dhenk&nal 
who married two of the daughters of the Chief of Athgarh 
obtained possession of most of the mamas or villages of 
Majkuri Bisa, from Kapilfts temple vid Krishnapras&d to 
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Pasohimeshwar temple. The family of the Chief of the Athgarh 
State belongs to the Karan caste of Orissa, and its recognised 
title is “Sri Karan Bawarta Patnaik.” The founder of the 
State was Niladri Baw&rta Tatnaik: he was the Baw&rta or 
minister of the Purl Eaja, who conferred on him the title of 
Raja, and gave him Athgarh as a reward for his services or, 
according to another account, as a dowry for marrying the 
Raja’s sister, The State is one of the ten States which entered 
into treaty engagements in 1803. From the time, of the founder 
of the State up to date, twenty-nine Rajas are said to have 
held the gadi. The present Chief obtained in 1908, as a personal 
distinction, the title of Raja Bahadur from the British Govern¬ 
ment. The emblem of the State is RadhA Krishna. 

The population increased from 36,603 in 1891 to 43,784 in 
1901; of the latter number all but 643 are Hindus. The most 
numerous castes are the Chasas (10,000), Sahars (6,000) and 
Khandaits and Pans (5,000 each). The average density of the 
population is 260 per square mile. It is distributed among 192 
villages, of which the principal is Athgarh, the residence of the 
Raja and situated on the Outtaok-Sambalpur road, in 20° 31' 
north latitude, and 85° 38' oast longitude. The village of Cobra 
lies near the eastern border of the State, in 20° 35' north latitudej 
and 85° 52' east longitude. 

The census report of 1901 returned the population at 3,784 
souls, classified as follows:—Hindus—^males, 21,701, females, 
21,440, total 43,141, or 98'5 per cent, of the total population of 
the State; proportion of males to total Hindu population, 50'3 
per cent. Musalmans—males, 149, females, 112, total 261, 
or 0'6 per cent, of the population; proportion of males to total 
Musalmans, 57*1 per cent, Christians—males, 200, females, 182, 
total 382, or 0*8 per cent, of the population. Population of aU 
denominations—males, 22,060, females, 21,734, total population 
of the State, 13,784: proportion of males to total population, 
50'4 per cent. Number of literate persons in the State is 2,100 or 
4*8 per cent, of the total population. Averages :—Tillages per 
square mile, 1‘14; persons per village, 228; houses per square 
mile, 62'4; houses per village, 45 9 ; persons per house, 5. The 
192 villages are classified as follows:—171 with less than five 
hundred inhabitants, 17 with from five hundred to one thousand 
inhabitants, 3 with from one thousand to two thousand inhabitants 
and 1 with from two to five thousand inhabitants. Between 1830 
and 1840, a number of people in the Athgarh State embraced 
Christianity, and the Baptist Mission at Cuttack in 1841 obtained 
a lease of 10 acres of jungle lands from the Raja of Athgarh near 
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a village called Ohhagftn. There are now three Christian villages, 
Parhatia, Kapatikiri and Arakhtangar, with a population of nearly 
400 scula, who live by agriculture as ryots of the Raja, though 
they have their homesteads on Mission lands. In Parbatia, there 
is a chapel and a boys’ and girls’ school. There are 5 Mission 
schools in the neighbouring Hindu villages. 

The State maintains at the headquarters a charitable dispen- Pctbuo 
sary known as the Diamond Jubilee Hospital in charge of a 
Civil Hospital Assistant. The number of indoor patients treated 
in 1907-08 was 6, and outdoor patients 7,439. Vaccination is 
making progress in the State and there were 2,089 primary 
vaccinations and 813 revaccinations in 1907-08. 

The soil is fertile, but is liable to inundations from the Ageiovi. 
Mahanadi. The cultivation consists chiefly of rice, sugarcane, of 
which very valuable crops are raised, pulses and millets. The 
country is for the most part open, and lends itself readily to 
cultivation: the villages are prosperous, rents are light and the 
cultivators are undoubtedly prosperous as a class, and excellent 
irrigation tanks and embankments are to be found in many of 
the villages. The Chief has opened an experimental farm and 
has done much to introduce the better classes of fine rice and 
the drought-resisting classes of (ins paddy for high lands. There 
are no forests of real commercial value: the forest areas have 
long yielded to the spread of cultivation and cutting for export 
of fuel for sale in Cuttack. 

The average rates of assessment for let, 2nd and 3rd class rice naitTB, 
lands per acre are Us. 2-9-1, Rs. 2-4-11 ondRs. 2-0-9, respectively, 

During the period 1893-1902 the average daily wages of pmoes. 
labour was:—superior mason, carpenter and blacksmith 4| annas 
each; common mason, carpenter and blacksmith 4 annas each; 
and oooly 2 annas. During the same period the average price of 
wheat, rice, gram and salt was 9 seers 15 ohittaoks, 18 seers 5 
ohittaoks, lOJ seers and ISf seers, respectively. In 1906 and 1907 
a very marked rise in prices occurred owing to advantageous 
exports to outside areas, where high prices were prevalent; the 
cultivators of the State benefiting largely from the good prices 
obtainable for their produce. Prices here have rifen about 50 
per cent, in the last 15 years with the advent of the railway 
through Orissa and the facilities thus offered for the ready 
disposal of surplus stocks. 

The chief oooupation of the people is agriculture. In this Oooupa- 
State there is no manufacture or trade worth mentioning. The 
principal exported articles are food-grains, oil-seeds, fuel, bamboo, tubbs 
tree cotton and other minor forest produce, and the principal ioADB. 
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imported artioles are iron, kerosene oil, piece-goods, spices, salt 
and thread. 

The State is traversed by the old high road from Outtaok to 
Sambalpur and the newly opened Cattaok-Angul-Sambalpur road. 
The Mahinadi river, which runs along the southern boundary, is 
readily navigable for large-sized boats, and great quantities of 
surplus grain, fuel and oharooal are thus cheaply and readily 
exported to Outtaok. There is a branch post office at the head¬ 
quarters of the State. 

The estimated land revenue in 1907-08 amounted to Es. 35,620. 
No cesses are levied in the State and there are no zamindaris. The 
land tenure system is the same as in other States of the group 
formerly known as the Tributary Mahals of Orissa: the system is 
based on the village headman known as the sarbardhkdr, who 
receives a commission on the collection of rents: there are the 
usual grants to members of the Eaj family in way of maintenance 
and the usual service maft or free grants to the paiks (State militia) 
and others, together with the ordinary religious deboUar and 
brahmottar grants. 

The relations between the State and the British Government 
are regulated by the samd granted in 1894, which was revised 
in 1908 and under which the State pays an annual tribute of 
Bs. 2,800, which is fixed; the Chief pays no namrdm to Govern¬ 
ment on succession. The Chief carries on the administration of 
his State himself without any regular Diwdn (chief executive 
officer) though he is assisted by bis relations, one of whom practi¬ 
cally serves as Diwdn. The administration is on primitive and 
patriarchal lines, but is appreciated by the people. The total 
income in 1907-08 amounted to Es. 53,375: the Chief has 
recently adopted a regular budget system. 

The forest revenue in 1907-08 yielded Es. 2,778, and as 
already noted the forests are of little or no importance in this 
State. Excise yielded a revenue of Es. 6,562. The number of 
civil suits for disposal was 892, all of a very petty nature, 88‘5 
per cent, being below the value of Es. 50. In the year 1907-08 
the number of oases reported to the police was 159, The police 
force consists of one Sub-Inspector, eight Head-Constables and 
40 men : besides there are 335 paikt (State militia) holding 
service lands. The jail has aooommodation for 10 prisoners and 
an extension of the jail is being undertaken. The daily average 
population was 10 in 1907-08. The State spent Es. 6,340 on 
account of Public Works in 1907-08. 

There are 80 schools with 1,264 pupils. The Middle 
English school, two Upper Primary schools, one Girls' school, one 
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Sanskrit tol and 62 Lower Primary sohools are maintained from 
the State funds, and the remaining 12 Lower Primary sohools 
are private institutions. There is also one Gtovernment Quru- 
Training school. The State spent Rs. 1,047 on education and 
received from Government a grant of Rs. 2,112 in 1907-08; it 
also enjoys the services of a Government Sub-Inspeotor and of 
the Agency Inspector of Sohools. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ATHMALLTK STATE. 

Petiioai, Thb State of Athmallik lies between 20° 37' and 21° 5' N., 

<*p* 0 Ts. jg, g^o ^g, ^ ^ ygg square miles. It 

is bounded on the north by the State of Rair&khol; on the east 
by Angul district; on the south by the Mah&nadi river, which 
separates it from Baud ; and on the west by Sonpur and EairS- 
khol States, The country is for the most part covered with 
dense jungle, and a long range of hiUs clad with forest runs 
along its southern side parallel with the course of the Mah&nadi. 
The country to the north of this range of hills rises to a fair 
elevation: the range is crossed by a picturesque defile which 
leads abruptly to the lower country on the south side of the range: 
between this range of hfils and the Mah&nadi!river there is a belt 
of low land, fertile and opened up to cultivation, with an average 
breadth of 8 miles. There are deposits of graphite in this range 
of hills; iron ore of excellent quality is found universally over 
the State. There are no streams or rivers of any importance 
in the State. The fauna are the same as those met with in the 
other States of Orissa, and require no special notice. On the 
south-east of the State a tract of forest is reserved for elephant- 
catching operations: this tract joins up with the elephant forest 
in Angul. The Chief conducts elephant-catching operations 
generally about every third year: the catches do not usually 
average more than ten to fifteen animals. The average rainfall 
for the six years—1902-03 to 1907-08—was 53*16 inches. The 
headquarters of the State are at Eaintir&garb. 

The origin of the State is obscure. According to tradition, 
this State is said to have been founded by one Pratap Deva who, 
with seven other brothers of the R&ja of Jaipur, came with 
their families on a pilgrimage to Puri. For some reason or 
other they had a quarrel with the R6j& of Puri, by whom two 
of the brothers were put to death. The remaining five brothers 
fled for their lives to the hills. The elevated plain known as 
HandapSgarh is, to the present day, renowned as the garh, or 
fortified residence of a Dorn Raj& whom Prat&p Deva is alleged to 
have defeated. Pratap Deva is said to have found a hand^ (metal 
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veseel) in a tank whioh he was excavating there and gave the place 
and the State the name of HandapS. In course of time one of 
the Chiefs who held sway after Prat&p Deva divided the State into 
eight subdivisions and placed a Chief over each with a view of 
bringing the aborigines into subjection. Hence the State changed 
its name from Handap& to Athmallik. The Eajfi of Angul 
considerably reduced the area of Athmallik State and included 
large tracts within the boundaries of Angul. OfQcial records, 
however, show that till lately the State had no separate existence, 
and in the treaty engagement of 1804 it is mentioned as a 
tributary of Baud. It was treated as a separate State in the 
sanad granted to the Chief in 1894, the terms of which were 
identical with those contained in the &aimds of the other Orissa 
Chiefs. The Chief was officially styled as the samindar of 
Athmallik, and was addressed as samant. In 1874, however, he 
was officially recognised as E&ja, which title was also made here¬ 
ditary, and in 1890 the late Chief, R&jfi, Mahendra Deva 8§.mant, 
was given the title of Mab&r&j& as a personal distinction on 
account of his able administration of the State. Baud and 
Athmallik belonged to what was formerly known as the South- 
Western Frontier Agency, from which they were transferred to the 
Orissa Division in 1837. The Chief’s emblem is a kadamba 
flower {Naucka orientalis) and his family is called the kadamba- 
banta. Another version of the origin of the Athmallik State 
win be found in the article on the history of the Baud State, 

The population increased from 31,606 in 1891 to 40,753 in Tbi 
1901, part of the gain being due to immigration from Baud and 
the Central Provinces. A great extension of cultivation has taken 
place in recent years, and the population is now nearly double what 
it was in 1881, but Athmallik is with the exception of Pal Lahara, 
Bonai and Rairakhol, the most sparsely populated of all the Orissa 
States, the density being only 56 to the square mile. Of the 
total population aU but 106 are Hindus. The most numerous 
castes are Ohasas (8,000), Gauras (6,000), and Oonds, Pans 
and Sudhas (4,000 each). There are 460 villages, the principal 
being KaintirS, the residence of the Chief. 

The population is classified as follows in the census report of 
1901:—Hindus—males, 20,701, females, 19,946, total 40,647, 
or 99*7 per cent, of the population; proportion of males to total 
Hindus, 50*9 per cent. Muhammadans—males, 45, females, 36, 
total 81, or 0-2 per cent, of the population; proportion of males 
to total Muhammadans, 65'5 per cent. Other denominations— 
males, 15, females, 10, total 25, or 0'06 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion ; proportion of males to total ‘ others ’, 60 per cent. Total 

1 2 
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population of all denominations—males, 20,761, females, 19,992, 
total population of the State, 40,763; proportion of males to 
total population, 60'9 per cent. The number of persons able to 
read and write is 558 or 1‘4 per cent, of the total population. 
Averages—Villages per square mile, 0'6; persons per village, 
88’6 ; houses per square mile, 10‘6; houses per village, 16'8; 
persons per house, 6'3. The census report returns the total 
number of villages in the State at 460, classified as follows;—467 
with less than five hundred inhabitants, 2 with between five 
hundred and a thousand and only 1 with between one thousand 
and two thousand inhabitants. 

The people are very wild and far more baobward than the 
population of the neighbouring States of Baud and Sonpur and 
the district of Angul. They are content with inferior cultiva¬ 
tion and prefer to spend much of their time in the forests of the 
State, hunting and living on forest produce. 

The people are healthy and of fair physique. There is a 
dispensary at the headquarters with a OivO. Hospital Assistant in 
charge and 4,295 patients wore treated in 1907-08; an Ayurvedic 
dispensary has also been opened by the Chief. The number of 
persons vaccinated during the year 1907-08 was 3,207, of which 
1,350 were re vaccinations : the operations are conducted by 
vaccinators trained in the Cuttack Training class and they are 
under a Sub-Inspector. The people being mostly denizens of the 
forests are strongly averse to vaccination. 

The crops are mostly coarse rice and other inferior grains, with 
a few oil-seeds: castor oil-seed, however, of excellent quality is 
largely grown in favourable years, on the clearings in virgin 
jungle sod, and from this crop the people are usually able to fully 
pay their rents and have money in hand. Irrigation is very little 
practised and cultivation is of the crudest: the people prefer to 
live on the abundant products of the extensive forests to labouring 
on the soil and improving their lands. 

The average rates of assessment per acre for 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
class of rice lands are Ee. 1-2-9, Ee. 0-13-ll| and Ee. 0-10-6 
respectively. The average rate of assessment per acre for 
uplands is Ee. 0-8-4 and the average rate of assessment per acre 
for homestead land is Ee. 0-4-11. During the period 1893-1902 
the average dady wage of labour was:—superior mason and 
carpenter, 8 annas each; common mason, 4J annas; common 
carpenter, 4 annas; cooly, 2^ annas; superior blacksmith, 5 annas, 
and common blacksmith, 3 aimas. During the same period the 
average price of wheat, rice, gram and salt was 8g seers, 17g seers, 
lOJ seers and 10|^ seers respectively. 
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After 1903, there haa subsequently ensued a marked rise in 
prices as in the other States, especially those situated on the 
Mahanadi, a ready highway for the export of surplus stocks. 

The chief oooupation of the people is agriculture, 66'6 per ocoupa- 
cent, of the total population being agriculturists : only 1'38 per 
cent, follow trade: 4’47 per cent, accept State, domestic and*oB»8AWD 
other services: 21'9 per cent, maintain themselves on labour:'*'®^®®- 
and the remaining 5’68 per cent, earn their livelihood from other 
sources. The State boasts no special manufactures : iron ore of 
good quality is smelted and sent down to Outtaok. The principal 
trade consists in timber, fuel, and jungle products, which are 
carried by boat: the forests have been leased for sleeper cutting 
and have now been nearly worked out of large trees ; there is, 
however, one large tract of forest untouched, which is kept as a 
reserve for elephant-catching operations. There is a small trade 
in oil-seeds by paok-bullocks, but the greater part of the trade is 
river-borne: the forests supply nearly all the timber used for oars 
by the boatmen who work over the whole length of the Mahanadi. 

The principal imported articles are spices, salt, mill-made cloths, 
brass and bell-metal utensils, piece-goods and kerosene oil. 

The Outtaoh-Sambalpur road runs through the northern mba»s ow 
portion of the State : a fair roaii from KaintirS, the headquarters, oommdwi- 
joins up with the main road: it is a surface road and winds 
through the defiles in the hill range running parallel to the river. 

The Mahanadi offords a cheap and ready means of communication 
for the export of grain, timber and forest produce to Cuttack. 

There is a branch post oflioe at the headquarters and the Imperial 
post crosses the river here and travels Ptd Kautilo to Outtaok and 
vid Baud to Sarabalpur. 

The land revenue administration differs but little from that of Tjand 
the other neighbouring States of the group formerly forming’ 
the Tributary MahSls. The State, however, has always been tration. 
more in touch with the institutions prevailing in the Central 
Provinces: for this reason the village headman is a more pro¬ 
minent person than in the other States and his service lands 
{hhogra) have not disappeared: a regular settlement based on 
a pole measurement has been made by the Chief. The land 
revenue demand is Rs. 25,770. 

The relations between the AthmalUk State and the British Gbmbrai 
Q-ovemment are, like those of the other States of the group 
formerly known as the Tributary Mahals, governed by the sanads 
of 1894 and 1908. The State is liable to pay nmarana on 
snooession. The present Chief employs a regular JHwan and 
carefully follows a budget system. The total income of the Finance*. 
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State was Es. 77,823 in 1907-08; the tribute was formerly 
liable to revision every twenty years, but was made permanent 
in the mnad of 1894 and fixed at Es. 730. The forest revenue 
yielded Es. 46,670 in 1907-08. In 1907-08 the excise income 
amounted to Es. 3,215. Civil suits are all of a very petty 
nature; in 1907-08, 80 per cent, of the suits were of Es. 60 in 
value and less, the number of civil suits for disposal during the 
year being 148. Crime is light and not of a serious nature ; 
only 73 cases were reported in 1907-08 to the police. The 
police force consists of one Sub-Inspector trained at Bhagalpur, 
5 Head-Constables, and 25 men: besides 335 paika (State militia) 
holding service lands. There is a masonry jail with accommoda¬ 
tion for 8 prisoners, but a new jail on modem lines with 
capacity for 36 prisoners is under construction. The State spent 
Es. 40,000 on account of pubUo works in 1907-08. 

In 1907-08 the number of schools in the State was 46, the 
number of pupils on the rolls being 1,163 : there is a good Middle 
English school at the headquarters and also a girls’ school: there 
are one Upper Primary school and 35 Lower Primary schools 
for boys in the State ; there are besides 7 private schools. The 
Government Geu’w-Trainiug school for teachers from the Baud 
and Athmallik States is located at Kaintira. Education owing 
to the efforts of both the late and present Chief is making consi¬ 
derable headway in the State. The Chief spent Es, 2,629 on 
education in 1907-08 and the State received an educational 
grant of Rs. 1,262 from Government in the same year. 
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CHAPTER III. 


BAMEA STATE. 

The State of Bamra lies between 21° 9' and 22° 12' N., and pHiiioix 
between 84° 8' and 86° 13' E. Its formation is extremely irre- 
gular, the northern part running up to a point into the Bonai 
and Gangpur States; and two points also extend considerably 
to the westward, the one into the Laira zamlndari of Sambalpux 
district and the other into Taloher State. It is bounded on the 
north by Bonai and Gangpur States; on the south by the State 
of R airakhol; on the east by Taloher State and the State of 
Pal Lahara, where it links up with the hill tracts inhabited 
by the Bhuiyas; and on the west by the Sambalpur khdlsa and 
the zaminddri of Jaipur or Kolabird in Sambalpur. The extreme 
length north and south is about seventy-five miles, while the 
extreme breadth is about sixty-four miles. The total area is 1,988 
square miles. The soil is light and sandy except in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the hills where it is loamy. There are 
some fine sdl (Shorea robusta) forests in this State; the hill ranges 
are well covered. Iron ore is to be found in abundance. The 
jungles produce a considerable quantity of lac, silk, cocoons, resin, 
bees-wax, and honey. The only river of note is the BrahmanT, 

But for certain rooky obstructions that occur at one or two places 
timber might be floated down this river to the coast. On the 
southern border of the State, there is a fine range of hills with 
extensive plateau land rising in parts to an elevation of 2,000 feet. 

The descent from this plateau is sudden and very precipitous, the 
range of hills abutting close upon the Sambalpur border, near 
Gourpali. 

The climate is malarious owing to the large forest areas, but 
the cultivated tracts are salubrious. The average rainfall for 
the six years from 1902-03 to 1907-08 was 65’46 inches. 

The headquarters of the State are at Deogarh and there 
are two tahalla (subdivisions) with headquarters at Kuchinda and 
Barkut. 

The B&mra State originally formed one of the Sambalpur and Hisiobt. 
Patn& or Garhjat groups, the Chiefs of which were at first 
independent; but were subsequently held in subordination to the 
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Maharaja of Patna, the most powerful of their number. In 1866 
the Chief received from the British Government an adoption 
sanad, and iu 1867 a sanad defining his status as a Feudatory 
Chief was granted. The State was transferred to Bengal from 
the Central Provinces in October 1905. 

The family is Gangabansl Bajput; it does not appear to 
be in possession of any authentic traditions antecedent to Sambat 
1602 (A.D. 1645): according to tradition the first Baja of Bamra 
belonged to the Eaj family of the Patna State, and was stolen 
from his home and made Chief of the Bamra State by the 
Bhuiyas and Khonds. 

The present Chief succeeded to the gadi in 1903; his father, 
Sir Basudeo Sudhal Deva, obtained the title of K. 0.1. E. The 
emblem of the State is a sanhh (conch shell). 

According to the oensus of 1901 the population of the State 
amounted to 123,378 against 22,456 in 1866, and an increase of 
18 per cent, since 1891. The population is classified as follows: — 
Hindus—^males, 62,030, females, 68,962, total, 120,992 or 98*07 per 
cent, of the total population: proportion of males in total Hindus, 
51*3 per cent. Musalmans—^males, 229, females, 118, total 347 
or 0*28 of the total population: proportion of males in total 
Musalmins, 66*99. Animists—males, 994, females, 1,031, total 
2,026 or 1*6 per cent, of the total population. Christians—14. 

In 1901 the number of villages in the State was 931, and 
there was one town, Deogarh, with a population of 5,702. The 
931 villages are classified as follows: 907 with lees than five 
hundred inhabitants, 21 with from five hundred to a thousand, 
and 3 with from one to two thousand. Averages—villages per 
square mile, 0*41; persons per village, 126; houses per village, 
23*8 ; persons per house, 5; houses per square mile, 11*5, 

The principal non-agrioultural castes are Brahmans, Rajputs, 
and Mah&ntis, while agriculture is carried on by Chasas, Qonds, 
Khonds, Agarias, Kaltuyas, Sudhas, and Dumals. About 77 per 
cent, of the population speak Oriya and 18 per cent, the Oraon 
and Mundari dialects. In 1901, 4*06 per cent, of the population 
were returned as able to read and write. The principal castes 
and tribes are Ohasas, Kisans, Gauras and Gandas: the Gonds 
and Bhuiyas are also numerous. The people are well-to-do 
for the most part, especially the regular cultivating classes: the 
wilder tribes who practise ddhi cultivation (clearing and burning 
forest tracts) and live to a great extent on jungle products are 
naturally not so well off. 

The State possesses three dispensaries, viz., at Deogarh, Kuoh- 
indft, and Barkut each with accommodation for indoor patients. 
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The dispensaries are in charge of Civil Hospital Assistants and an 
ofScer with the qualifications of an Assistant Surgeon is the 
Medical OflBcer of the State. In 1907-08 the number of patients 
treated was 21,188: vaccination work is in charge of a special 
Inspector: the State pays the vaccinators and itself collects a 
small charge for every case of successful vaccination: in 1907-08 
the number of primary vaccinations was 2,931 and of revaocina- 
tions 580. Fever is the usual complaint; cholera and small-pox 
epidemics occur from time to time. 

As elsewhere in these parts, rice is the staple produce; oil- aohiool- 
seeds, pulses, cotton, and sugarcane are also cultivated. At 
Balam, about 10 miles east of Deogarh, the headquarters of 
the State, the Chief has started an excellent home-farm; here are 
to be seen threshing machines, rotatory saws and sugar-mills, 
driven by steam power : on the farm various varieties of crops are 
grown and experiments made : there is a large vegetable market 
garden attached : at Sirgira close to Balam a large irrigation 
reservoir has been built irrigating a considerable tract of country. 

The villages are well cultivated and there are 971 irrigation tanks 
in the State. In the open areas of the State large and pros¬ 
perous villages with good tanks for irrigation are commonly met 
with. Famine occurred in 1900 after a very widespread failure 
of the crops: the State, however, is not, unless under very 
exceptional circumstances, liable to severe famine. 

The average rates per mm (about | of an acre) for Ist, 2nd bbmts, 
and 3rd class rice lands in Deogarh tahsil are Es. 2-16-1, 

Es. 2-6-9 and Ee. 1-11-4, respectively, and in Kuohinda tahsU, PBioBb. 
Ee. 1-14-2, Ee. 1-7-11, and As. 10-6, respectively. The average 
rate per man, for gora or uplands is Ee. 0-12-6 in Deogarh tahsil 
and As. 9-8 in Kuohinda tahsil. A regular assessment of the 
land based on a soil classification has been made. In late years 
the average daily wage for a mason, carpenter, blacksmith and 
ordinary cooly has been As. 2-9, As. 3, As. 2-3 and As. 2, respec¬ 
tively. In late years the average rate for rice, milga, birhi, wheat 
and salt per rupee has been 18 seers, 16 seers, 20 seers, 8 seers and 
17i seers, respectively. The opening up of the country by the 
advent of the Bengal-Nagpur Eailway has enabled the farmers 
to dispose of surplus stocks at handsome profits with a consequent 
general rise in prices. 

Nearly 74J per cent, of the total population are agriculturists: Oocupa- 
12^ per cent, of the population follow industries : 5 per oent. 
follow various professions: only 1 per oent. are engaged in paotvsbs 
oommeroe: and others serve as field labourers aud personal 
servants, etc, Keoline pottery, sugar and weaving are the 
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principal manufactures. At Sirid, a village on the main road 
between B&mta and Deogarh, there are Baw*nulls for cutting logs 
into railway sleepers: these mills give emplo 3 rment to many work¬ 
men and the timber business of the State employs a large number 
of hands as sawyers and carters. Principal exports are rice, 
pulses, oil-seeds, iron, timber, forest produce and catechu: and 
principal imports are mill-spun piece-goods, salt, sugar, spices 
and brass utensils. 

There is a good road from the B&mra railway station on the 
Beiigal-Nagpur line to Deogarh, the headquarters, about 68 miles 
in length. This road carries a considerable amount of the large 
sleeper traflSc of the State, especially from Sirid. The road con¬ 
tinues from Deogarh as a fair surface road to the Taloher border: 
from Deogarh to Balam there is a good road 11 miles in length, 
on which there is one steel girder bridge. The old Sambalpur- 
Midnapore rood traverses the State : this road is no longer of the 
importance it formerly was as the direct means of communication 
with the State; it is, however, bridged throughout the State over 
the small streams by rough, but strong, timber trestle bridges. 
The village roads are fair surface roads, and there is a road from 
Deogarh to the border of the BairSkhol State running on to 
Rampur, the headquarters of that State. The Beugal-N&gpur 
Railway passes through the north-eastern corner of the State 
with two stations, Garpos and Bamra, within its borders. The 
Brahmani river forms a means of communication for small open 
boats, but the presence of rocks and rapids renders the transport 
of goods on any large scale impossible. There are rest-houses at 
Bamra station, Kuchinda and Sirid. A telephone line runs from 
Bamra railway station to Deogarh, and from Deogarh to B&rkut, 
the headquarters of the tahatl (subdivision) of that name and to 
Sirgira. The Imperial post plies in the State, with sub-post offices 
at Bamra, and Deogarh and branch post offices at Kuchinda and 
Barhut, and letter boxes in the school houses at the principal 
viUages. There is a telegraph office at B&mra. 

For the purposes of land revenue administration the State is 
divided into three tahsih, or subdivirions with a Tahailddr in 
charge of each. The tnhails are Kuchinda, the most highly culti¬ 
vated area of the State, in the north-west, the Sadar or Deogarh 
tahsil, and the Barkut taha%l to the south-east. The laud revenue 
demand is about Rs, 65,500 and settlement operations are in pro¬ 
gress : the land revenue system is very similar to that prevailing 
in the neighbouring States of Rairakhol, Sonpur and Patna. 
The land revenue demand is divided into fixed and fluctuating 
oollections: the fluctuatiog collections are derived from new 
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villages opened up and waste lands brought to cultivation. The 
rule is that new lands are generally allowed to be held five years 
free of rent. This collection also includes the assessment on ddhi 
cultivation. The area under ddhi is measured by the Forest 
Department and the rate charged is Ee. 1-9 per man (about 
I of an acre). The Paurias or hillmen as in Bonai, are the 
people who practise this form of cultivation ; the Chief is trying 
to localise and keep within prescribed limits this reckless and 
wasteful form, of cultivation by compelling the Paurias to apply 
for sanction for any area they burn and this is then checked by 
the Forest Department. There is a famine fund amounting 
now to Ea. 30,000: the people receive advances at moderate 
interest for improvements. 

A land cess is levied only from the people who live in Deogarh Land cets. 
town, as they all hold their lands there rent-free. It is levied 
at a rate varying from one anna six pies to four annas per rupee 
according to tlie character of the mdfi or free grant. The money 
is spent on the repairs of the town roads. The school cess is School 
assessed at a quarter of an anna per rupee of rent according to 
the old settlement of 1877; it was not increased by assessing 
it on the rental obtained in the last settlement. The gamtids Tiki sud 
pay Re. 1 on the occasion of the suniyd (OriyS. new year in "o^ardii*. 
Bhkdraba (August-September) ) and the Paush Pfimima (Decem¬ 
ber-January). 

There are the usual grants to members of the family of the M'ifi 
Chief for their maintenance, also paik (feudal militia) and other isranta. 
service lands, and religious grants. The villages in the State are Vill^e 
held by (1) gaontids, (2) pradhdm, (3) garhatids. No distinction 
is made between the first two classes. In the Deogarh tahsil the 
headmen of the villages are called gaontids or sarbardhkdrs, 
and in the Kuohinda tahsil, pradhdns or sarhardhkdrs. The condi¬ 
tions of forfeiture are bad behaviour, failure to pay the rents, 
leasing or mortgaging the village or the hhogrd (village service 
lands enjoyed by the headman) lands. The bhogrd lands vary 
from 12 to 20J per cent, of the cultivated lands of the village. 

Basad or rations to State officers on tour are supplied on regular 
payment: in| the village leases or pattds are entered a minute 
account of all heads of payments, mdjis (exemptions) and duties. 

When a son succeeds his father as head of a village, he 
has to pay for mutation; only a son or an adopted son can 
inherit. 

The garhatids are the headmen of the paik (militia) villages Feudal 
of the State ; these villages have to render watch and guard on 
the palace when the Chief is away: they also have to assist inwa,. 
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suppreBsiDg riots if called upon. In consequence they render no 
bethl begdri (free labour). Mr. Chapman, Political Agent, wrote 
of the' feudd tenures in the Bamra State as follows:—Though 
the necessity for military service has passed away, the whole 
system of the feudal tenure by which it used to be maintained 
still exists. Bound the sites of the ancient garks or forts which 
are mostly situated at vulnerable points on the border, such as 
T&rang on the boundary between the Bimra and Eairakhol 
States and Garpos on the boundary between the Bamra and 
Gangpur States, are clustered colonies of men-at-arms called . 
Prom ten to thirty paiki are located in a village. The head of 
the paikg in each village is called the garhniid or garh-naik. He 
is also generally the gnontia of the village. Besides his bkogrd 
land he receives a drawback of lis. 6 per annum from his jama 
for each paik for whom he is responsible. The pa^ is entitled to 
enjoy this amount of land rent-free in the village. The gnrh-natk 
also enjoys some Es. 10 to Es. 13 worth of land rent-free as suoh. 
He has an officer under him called the dalbehera or captain who 
also enjoys mSji land. Over each group of 100 paiks is the aarddr 
who generally enjoys one or more villages rent-free and receives 
a monthly pay of Rs. 5. In return for these remunerations the 
aardar and garh-naika aro bound to produce their paika whenever 
called on by the Rsja. There is a great assembling of the naiks 
and paika at Dashara time when ihey compete for prizes in shoot¬ 
ing and miming before the Rsja. Their offices are hereditary. 
There seems to bo no recognized head of the men-at-arms for the 
whole State corresponding to the aendpati in Kslahandi, The 
duties of the naika and paika are now restricted to forming the 
Raja’s body-guard when he moves about the State, to carrying 
oat certain poUoe duties and conveying the d&k. Villages where 
paika are located are known as paiki villages. The paika and all 
the tenants of such villages aro excused from all payments in 
kind. They pay all their rent in cash. The aardar is not 
responsible for the land revenue of the villages in his charge. 
His sole duty is to exercise supervision over the garh-naika and 
paika. The Goud community is presided over by headmen called 
barihd who in some cases hold several villages as their jdgirs. 
They are the intermediaries between the Raja and the Gonds in 
all caste matters. There are other jdgirddra holding groups of 
4 or 5 villages scattered over the State, 

Eakumdt or payment in bind is levied from all villages, except 
from garhatif IdkhirdJ and brahmotlar villages. It has been 
regularly assessed and is entered up in detail in the kiatibandi 
(demand register). The payment is made into the State granary 
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{bhandSr). It conBists of paddy (unhuaked rice), (rice), 
rnUga, til (sesamum), ghi (olarified butter) and birhu 
The relations between the State and the British Government GIb»b*»i» 
are regulated by the samd of 1867 and the State pays a ^atiow' 
tribute of Rs. 7,500 which is liable to revision and was last 
assessed in 1909 for a period of thirty years. The Chief 
administers the State, with the assistance of three Tahsilddrs as 
already noted, and there is also a Naih (Assistant) Tuhsilddr at 
Kuchinda; these officers also exercise criminal and civil powers, and 
there are Honorary Magistrates who render assistance in the dis¬ 
posal of criminal cases. The Chief exercises full criminal powers, Power, 
but sentences of death require confirmation by the Commissioner 
of the Orissa Division. For the disposal of criminal and civil 
business regular courts are maintained. The total income of the pi„aoce». 
State in 1907-08 was returned at Rs. 1,68,481. A regular budget 
system is followed in the State and the finances are carefully 
administered. 

In 1907-08 the forest revenue amounted to Rs. 32,637> Foretu. 
excluding the revenue from sleeper operations. The State forests 
have been separated from the village or khasrd jungle. There are 
ten protected trees in this State, viz., sa/ (Shorea robusta), bija 
(Pterocarpusmarsupium), khair (Acacia Catechu), bandhan (Ougei- 
nia dalbergioides), harar (Terminalia Chebula), mahnd (Bassia lati- 
folia), kunm (Adina cordifolia), keudu (Diospyros melanoxylou), 
kusmn (Sohleiohera trijuga) and si&d (Dalbergia Sissoo). As 
regards the khasrd jungle, the villagers are allowed to use it, but 
are not allowed fo destroy it uselessly and the prohibited class of 
trees cannot be out from it without informing the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. The cultivators pay a commutation fee or halpanehi to out 
and remove any kind of timber, except the prohibited class: non¬ 
agriculturists pay half an anna per head-load. The rate charged 
for dry timber of the prohibited class is two annas per cubic foot 
in Deogarh tahstl and four annas in Kucbinda tahsil; except 
under special permission no green timber of the prohibited kind 
may be out. As regards destruction of the forests by the people 
the measures adopted are effective, and it is but rarely thatlinstanees 
are seen of the clearing of patches of forest with trees ringed and 
boles burnt for raising catch crops on gord or uplands. All 
persons, whether foreigners or people of the State, pay a grazing 
tax if they keep milch-cattle; the rate is one anna per cow and 
two annas per cow-buffalo to people of the State and four annas 
and eight annas respectively to outsiders. The people of the State 
get their fuel and also their supply of cbAan (thatching) grass and 
pandsi {eabai) grass included in the commutation fee. If, however, 
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fuel or grass is exported, a tax is charged. There is a consider¬ 
able quantity of pandsi or sabai grass in the State, but there is no 
export of it on any scale. 

Regular licenses are issued for felling and removing timber 
of the reserved classes. The forests are in charge of a trained 
forest student from Dehra Dun, assisted by two subordinates 
trained in the neighbouring Government forest reserves in 
Singhbhum: demarcation of the reserved forests has been under¬ 
taken and the cutting of fire lines is progressing and the forest 
blocks are being divided up into coupes for regular felling. The 
State of recent years has entered upon a more scientific and 
regulated system of dealing with the forests. 

Excise. State obtains its supply of opium through the Sambalpur 

treasury and Khandwa gdnja is obtained from Nimar. The State 
charges the licensed vendors with the cost of transit; gdnja is 
sold at Rs. 5 per seer. There is no regular excise staff, but the 
State officers and the police watch the sale of exoiseable articles. 
Market The markets are leased out only in the KuchindS tahail] else- 
monopoly, jjj Order to encourage trading in the less developed tracts 

no assessment is imposed. Every tenant who attends the bazar 
or market for sale purposes pays 1|^ pies, but fish and meat sellers 
are exempted. Local shopkeepers who expose goods for sale in 
the market pay 3 pies per market day. Foreign traders who 
visit the market for sale pay 1 pie per rupee if their sale is 
under Rs. 20 and 3 pies per rupee if it exceeds Rs. 20. 

PatH. A tax or pdthi is imposed on industrial classes; the rate is higher 
than in the Bonai State, but the people are much better oft. 
The rates per annum are. Pans and Gandas (who weave) Rs. 2-2, 
Bhandaris (barbers) Re. 1-4, Kewats (dealing in parched rice) 
annas 12, Kh&tis (blacksmiths) annas 8, Kharuras (brass workers) 
annas 8, Lakharas (who make bracelets of lac) annas 8, Guri&s 
(sweatmeat-sellers) annas 12, Khairas (preparers of catechu) Re. 1, 
Ghantras (bell-makers) annas 8, Ksmars (iron smelters) Re. 1-4, 
Jhor&s (fishermen and gold-washers) Re. 1-4, Telis -one seer of 
oil for each pressing machine worked by them. 

Civil In the year 1907-08 the total number of civil suits for 

Jnitic* disposal was 378, out of which only 11'4 per cent, were for sums 
Crime, exceeding Rs. 100. During the year 1907-08 869 oases were 

Poiieo. reported to the police. The police force is in charge of a Super¬ 

intendent, with two Inspectors under him and a regular stafi of 
officers and men: the system followed is similar to that in force 
in the Central Provinces, but the system of surveillance of bad 
characters and criminals has recently been remodelled on the lines 
followed in Bengal. 
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There is a good masonry jail at headquarters where regular Jaiii. 
labour is imposed and disoipline enforced. There is a large 
workshop where weaving on improved methods is taught to the 
prisoners under a trained expert; excellent cloth of various 
patterns and good daru are manufactured: the flyshuttle loom 
and Snglish made handlooms are in use: pottery work is also 
taught to the prisoners: other kinds of labour are lime-buming, 
bridL-making and the oil-mill. There is also a small sub-jail at 
Kuohind&. The average daily jail population in 1907-08 was 92. 


The State possesses some good public buildings; the best being the PuUio 
jail and High school at the headquarters. The total expenditure Works 
incurred on account of public works in 1907-08 was Rs. 27,866. mtntr" 


The number of schools regularly maintained by the State in Edvoa- 


1907-08 was 33, and besides a large number of aided private 


schools {pdthHdld&) impart simple instruction in the villages. 
There is a High English school at Deogarh, There is a girls* 
school at the headquarters. The number of pupils in 1907-08 in 
all the schools was 4,536. There is a special school for the educa¬ 
tion of Gandas at the headquarters. In 1907-08 the State spent 
Re. 7,162 on education. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BAEAMBA STATE. 

The State of Baramba lies between 20° 21' and 20° 31' N,, and 
86° 12' and 85° 31' E., with an area of 134 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the Hindol State; on the east by the 
Tigiria 'State ; on the south by Cuttack district and Khandpara 
State (the boimdary line being formed by the Mahanadi river) ; 
and on the west by the Narsinghpur State. Kanaka peak (2,038 
feet), the highest point of a hill range of the same name, is 
situated on the northern border of the State. 

The country for the most part is open and flat and the soil is 
very fertile : the tract along the Mahanadi river is constantly 
liable to inundation and the riverain villages are frequently 
damaged by largo deposits of sand and silt. The only hills of 
any importance are those on the northern border of the State. 
The average rainfall for the six years—from 1902-03 to 1907-08 
—^was 63'43 inches. The headquarters of the State are at 
Bar&mb&. 

The history of the BarSmba State Is alleged according to 
the family tradition to commence from the year 1305 A.D. with 
Hatakeswar B&ut, a famous wrestler who served Kishor 
Narsingh, the Raja of Orissa, and in recognition of his valour 
was presented with two Khond villages by name Sankha (conch 
shell) and Mohuri (pipe) on the north bank of the MahSnadi 
river, three miles south of the present headquarters. These two 
villages were then owned and inhabited by Kbonds. Hatakeswar 
drove them away and settled in Baramba, which has since been 
the residence of all the Chiefs of the State. The area of the two 
villages when they were presented by the Orissa Raja in all 
probability never exceeded four square miles. The founder, 
however, extended the limit of his possession to about eight square 
miles before he died, leaving his younger brother Malakeswar 
Raut to succeed him. 

The second Chief, Malakeswar Raut, who held his gadi for 18 
years, extended the limit of the State to Ogalpur, about three 
miles west and five miles south-west of Baramba. He discovered 
the temple of the goddess Vattarika or Bruhadamba or Barama at 
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OgfilpuT, and out of respect for tMs goddess named the State 
after her. Jambeswar Eftut, the fourth Chief, who held his gadi 
from A.I). 1375 to 1416, conquered the Khond Chief of KhSrodh, 
eight miles north-west of Barimba, and annexed his lands 
(about 20 square miles), thus raising the area of the State to about 
36 square miles, The fifth Chief, Bholeswar Raut, conquered 
the Khandait or Chief of Amatia, six miles west of Bai-amba, 
and extended the limit of the State to Rat&pat, eight miles 
west of the headquarters, and the present boundary between the 
Bar&mba and Narsinghpur States. It was during the time of this 
Chief, who held his gadi for 43 years (from A.D. 1416 to 1459) 
that the farthest western limit of the State was reached. His 
successors increased their possessions to the east of the headquar¬ 
ters, but made no attempt to extend the State further on the west. 
Kanhu Eaut, the sixth Chief, held his gadi for 55 years (from 
A.D. 1469 to 1514), and extended the limit of the State to 
Mahulifi, about five miles east of Bar&mba. Nabin RSut, the 
ninth Chief, held his gadi for 23 years (from A.D. 1537 to 1560). 
During his time the State attained its largest limit from RatSpSt 
in the west, to Bidharpur in the east, 18 miles, and from the range 
of hills separating Hindol from Baramha to the banks of the 
Mahanadi, about eight-and-a-half miles, the present limit of the 
State. During the time of the twelfth Chief, Krishna Chandra 
Mangraj, who held the gadi from A.D. 1635 to 1650, the Marft- 
th4s invaded the country; the Chief acknowledging their supre¬ 
macy was required to pay a tribute of 6,335 k&hans of cowries per 
annum. Padmanftva Birabar Mangraj Mah&patra, the seven¬ 
teenth Chief of the State, was a weak RajS, ; he held the 
gadi from A.D. 1748 to 1793. During the first port of the 
period during which he held his gadi the Raja of KhandparS 
invaded the State, drove out the Chief, and remained in posses¬ 
sion of the State for nearly 13 months. Raja PadmanBva sought 
for and obtained the assistance of the Hsja of KhurdB, and 
recovered possession of the State. In the year 1175, the 
RS.jB of Narsinghpur invaded the State and took possession of 
two of its important forts, ICharodh and RatapSt. The Raja was 
powerless to expel the invaders, so he appealed to the Marathas, 
and with their assistance and intercession was able to regain 
possession of the forts. This account is taken from the family 
traditions, but there are no authentic records. 

It seems that the Mughals never exercised direct supremacy 
over the Chiefs of this State. The Marathas however did so, and 
there are letters extant which show that they fixed the annual 
tribute of the State from the year 1776 to 1778 A.D. and 

K 
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ooUeoted the same directly from the Chief. There are also 
three other old letters of interest in the records. In one of these 
the Marathas intimated their haying recovered the RatSp&t garh 
(fort) from the Narsinghpur Raja; in another they reqniied the 
presence of the BarSmba Eaj§, to settle a boundary dispute between 
Barftmba and Narsinghpur; the third is addressed to the ESja of 
Narsinghpur, and contains the decision of the Mar&th& Govern¬ 
ment regarding the possession of Kharodh and Eatftpat. The 
State has no farman either from the Mughals or from the 
MarStha Government. The emblem of signature is a dog 
metamorphosed into a lion, a heraldic monster that took its 
origin in a story belonging to the time of the first founder, when 
a dog killed a tiger. 

The population increased from 32,626 in 1891 to 38,260 
in 1901, of whom 37,441 are Hindus. A few Buddhists are 
still found in one or two villages. The most numerous castes 
are Chasas (11,000) and Pans (4,000). The population is 
contained in 181 villages, and there are 285 persons to the 
square mile. 

The population is classified as follows:—Hindus—males, 
18,393, females, 19,048, total of Hindus 37,441, or 97-8 per cent, 
of the population ; proportion of males in total Hindus, 49*0 per 
cent. Musalmans—males, 60, females, 56, total of Musalmans, 
116 or 0’3 per cent, of the population; proportion of males in 
total Musalm&ns, 51*7 per cent. Christians, »n7. Other denomina¬ 
tions—Buddhist—males, 360, females, 343, total, 703 or 1'8 per 
cent, of the population ; proportion of males in total others, 61 -2 
pet cent. Total population of the State 38,260 ; proportion of 
males in total population, 49-1 per cent. The number of persons 
able to read and write is 1,675 or 4'4 per cent, of the total 
population. Averages—villages per square mile, 0‘74 ; persons per 
village, 211 ; houses per village, 43‘8; houses per square mile, 
69'1 ; persons per house, 4'8. The census report of 1901 returns 
167 villages, with less than five hundred inhabitants, 13 with 
from five hundred to a thousand, and one vyith from one to two 
thousand. 

There is a dispensary at headquarters in charge of a Civil 
Hospital Assistant: 2,926 patients were treated in 1907-08 ; this 
figure includes 2 indoor patients: besides this the Vaccination 
Sub-Inspector treated 1,298 patients. Vaccination work is in 
charge of a special Civil Hospital A ssistant, who renders medical 
aid in the interior, and attends to village sanitation. In the year 
1907-08 the number of primary vaccinations was 766 and re- 
vacoinations, 688. 
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Tlie soil is very fertile, and the lands are well cultivated. Aobioul- 
The principal crop is paddy, of which several good varieties are 
grown : in most of the villages, there are fine mango groves : 
sugarcane is extensively cultivated, and is a very valuable and 
paying crop to the people of the State. 

The assessment of rent is light. The average rate per acre for Eshts, 
uplands being Be. 0-11-4 for land and Be. 0-3-1 for 
land and for the three classes of rioe land, Es. 2-12-11, Es. 2-2-6 pbiohi, 
and Be. 1-2-8. The rate of dailj’' wages during the ten years 
from 1893 to 1902 has averaged as follows: superior mason, 6^ 
annas, common mason, 3| annas; superior carpenter, 6 annas, 
common carpenter, 3 annas; oooly, If annas; superior blacksmith, 

6 annas, common blacksmith, 2f annas: the rate of wages has 
remained practically stationary during this period. The average 
price of wheat, rioe, gram and salt during the same period has 
averaged respectively 12^, 22J, 21f and 10 seers per rupee. 

Nearly 75 per cent, of the total population live on agriculture, Oooupa- 
and of the remainder nearly 10 per cent, follow commerce. The 
State possesses no particular manufactures or trade. A colony of FAcinMa 
Buddhists inhabiting the village of ManiSbandha weave silk 
«dr}» and silk cloth of fine texture and artistic patterns: the cloth 
is well dyed. The trade consists in the export of grain, pulses, 
molasses, oil-seeds, timber, bamboos, firewood, and other forest 
produce to Cuttack. The principal imported articles are spices, 
miU-oloths, salt, kerosene oil, iron, brass and bell-metal utensils. 
Bi-weekly trading fair is held at MSniabandha which is situated 
on the Mah&nadl. 

The Mahanadi affords excellent water carriage, and logs of MBAirs op 
timber and bamboos are floated down the river to Cuttack and oatioh”* 
Puri districts. A good fair-weather road connects BarfimhA 
with Narsinghpur on one side and Tigiria on the other, and joins 
the old Cnttack-Sambalpur road above Sankaipur in the 
Dhenkanal State. 

There are four branch roads, viz.; Sasang road towards 
Khandpara, 3 miles in length; Abhimanpur-Bhftupur road to¬ 
wards Dhenkanal, 3 miles; the Bangarsinga road, 6 miles in 
length, towards Banki in the Cuttack district and the Gopinath- 
pur road to Baideswar in Cuttack, 3 miles in length. There 
is a branch post office at the hendquarters, 

The land revenue administration follows the same system as in lahd 
the other States of Orissa. The village headmen, known as 
aarbarShMrs, hold their villages for the period of settlement and tbaiiok, 
are remunerated by a cash commission on the village rental. The 
iarbarihk&ra formerly enjoyed service lands for their duties as 

u 2 
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headmen and ooUeoiois of rent. The headman is responsible for 
the rent of the village and he cannot obtain from the State a 
certificate against defaulting tenants until he has paid in all the 
dues. The last settlement -was concluded in 1906-07 during the 
period the State was under the administration of Government. 
The land revenue demand in 1907-08 was Es. 30,469. 

The relations between the State and the British Government 
are governed by the sanads of 1894 and of 1908. For several 
years the State was under Government management owing to the 
minority of the Chief, but the administration has recently been 
handed over to him. The State yielded a revenue of Es. 41,149 
in 1907-08 and pays a tribute of Es. 1,397 to the British Govern¬ 
ment. A regular Forest Department has been organised under 
a trained Forester: wasteful felling has been controlled and 
regular forest rules introduced together with a fuel cess levied at 
one anna per acre of eultivated lands. The forest income in 
1907-08 was Es. 3,637. The revenue from excise amounted in 
1907-08 to Es. 1,524. 

The number of suits instituted during the year 1907-08 wos 
136. There were 242 oases reported to the poUoe in 1907-08: 
and there is practically no heinous orime. The police force 
consists of one Sub-Inspector, three Head-Constables and 16 
constables besides paiks (State militia) and chaukidars (village 
watchmen). The State possesses a suitable masonry jail with 
accommodation for 24 prisoners: the daily average population in 
1907-08 was 11-57. 

A considerable expenditure on pubho works was incurred in 
1906-07, viz., Es. 17,932; the expenditure was chiefly on irrigation 
embankments, tanks and the upkeep of the roads: the department 
is under the charge of a qualified Overseer. In 1907-08 the 
expenditure on public works was Es. 6,264. 

The schools in the State consist of one Middle Vernacular, 
three Upper Primary, including one girls’ school, fifty-five Lower 
Primary and one Sanskrit fol. There are also three private 
schools. The number of pupils attending was 977 in 1907-08: 
there has been a steady improvement in the popularity of educa¬ 
tion throughout the State. The State receives a grant-in-aid for 
primary education from Government. 
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CHAPTER V. 


BAUD STATE. 

The State of Baud lies between 20° 13' and 20° 53' N., PHTSxoii. 
and 83° 35' and 84° 48' E., TOth an area of 1,264 square miles. 

It is bounded on the north by the Mahanadi river, separating 
it from the Sonpur and Athmallik States; on the east by the 
Daspalla State ; on the south by the BlondmSls; and on the 
west by the Patna and Sonpur States, from which it is separated 
by the Tel river. 

The southern boundary is formed by the Khondmals, which 
consist of high mountain ranges and highlands, between which and 
the Mahanadi river lie the fertile plains which now constitute the 
area under the Chief of the Baud State. The country oonsiets of 
a long strip of level country running parallel with the Mahanadi, 
with gradual undulating rises to the hill ranges which form the 
Khondmils. The natural features of the country lend themselves 
to irrigation, the hills on the southern border forming a natural 
watershed from which many small streams find their way to the 
Mahftnadi: the principal of these streams are the Bagh and the 
Meherani. The hills on the southern border and the country 
along their foot are thickly covered with forest, in which sdl 
(Shorea robusta) largely predominates. The country except the 
tract in the close proximity of the Mahanadi is unhealthy. The 
principal mountain peaks axe: BandigarS on the southern border, 

3,308 feet; BAnkonithudi, in the north, 2,080 feet; Siinanga, in 
the west, 1,917 feet. The average rainfall for the six years— 

1902-03 to 1907-08—was 51‘40 inches. The headquarters of 
the State are at Baudgarh. 

It is not known by whom the State of Baud was founded, hibtoh*. 
there being no historical account to throw light on the subject. 

It is alleged that the State was bounded ou the north by Bamra 
and Angul, both of which are said to have belonged in an¬ 
cient times to the Puri Raja; on the south by Gumsur and 
Bara Kimedi; on the west by Amai river in the Patna State ; 
and on the east by Eamaimohan in XhandparA. The State 
was formerly reckoned to be 120 ko» (240 miles) in length 
and breadth, but in course of time certain poiiums of it were 
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dissevered from the original, viz., (1) from Elamai to Udandi on 
the east; (2) from Amai to the Kharag river in the south-west 
comer; (3) from the Baghnad! to the Meheraui on the west; (4) 
Athmallit State (as it exists at the present time) on the north; 
and (6) the Khondmals on the south. The above disintegrations 
are alleged to have taken place as follows;— 

During the time of Eaja Siddheswar Deva a strip of country 
called Daspalla, and extending from Kamaimohan near Kantilo 
to Udandimohan in the east of the State, belonged to Baud. Its 
distance from the headquarters rendered it impossible for the 
Eftja to administer successfully. To relieve the people of that 
portion of the country from the difficulties and inconveniences 
which they had to put up with in coming on trifling affairs to the 
headquarters, the Baja, in 1420 of the Shakabdd era, i.e., in 
1498-99 A.D., made a gift of this portion of his territoiy to his 
uterine younger brother, Narayan Eai, on the condition that he 
should govern it under the orders of the Esja, and that only 
cases of minor importance should be disposed of by him, those of 
greater importance being sent up to the Chief. This condition 
Narayan Eai fulfilled for some time, but gradually began to 
exceed his powers by disposing of serious oases himself. The 
Eaja hearing this, sent for his brother, who in fear of punishment 
took refuge with the Eaja of KhandparS, to whom he made over 
possession of the tract extending from Kamai to midway between 
Khandpara and Daspalla. A council of sarddrs (headmen) and 
people was called by the Chief of Baud and it was unanimously 
resolved to recover possession by force. Instead of carrying out 
this resolution, the Baja sent emissaries to Narayan Eai, who 
appears for some time to have again complied with the conditions 
on which ho held the grant and to have returned to allegiance. 
N&rayan Eai, however, again gradually relaxed his obedience, 
and after the death of Raja Siddheswar Deva gradually asserted, 
and practically obtained his independence, though it was never 
formally admitted by the Baud State. 

The strip of country lying between the Kharag river, on 
the west of Baud and Amaimohan was given in 1621 {Sha- 
k&bda) i.e., 1599-lfiOO A.D., by Raja Madan Mohan Deva to his 
two daughters as a maintenance grant on their marriage, reserv¬ 
ing, however, full authority over the area in all matters of 
administration. All oases from this tract were for a long time 
committed to the Eaja for trial, but there being no fixed rules for 
the administration, and the Baj& relyingtoo much upon hie sons-in- 
law they gradually asserted their independence and eventually paid 
homage to the Chief of the Patn& State to whom they were 
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related: no hostile action was taken against them but their 
independence was at no time recognised by the E&ja of Band. 

In 1780-81 A.D. the Raja of Baud obtained a loan from the 
Sonpur Baja. For the liquidation of this debt he made oyer 
pargana Panchara, lying between Baghnadi and the Meherani. 
A dispute arose as to the possession of this tract and it was settled 
by the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, who gave the 
pargana to the Sonpur Raja. 

I'he State which is at present known as Athmallik is alleged 
to have been once a part of Baud, and not an independent State. 
Two forts, named Dumb& and Handapa, are said to have been 
established by a former Raja of Baud and the names of these 
forts are still familiar, Dumba was in Baud and Handapa in 
Athmallik. For the collection of rents in that portion of Baud 
which lay to the south of the Mahanadi the Khonds and Sudhas 
were appointed mrbardhhdrs (headmen) of nmthds (fiscal division 
of the Khonds) and a similar arrangement was in force for the 
tract lidng to the north of the river and known as Athmallik, 
where a single sarbardhkdr was in charge of the collections. 
The only difference was that the former being in charge of 
comparatively small areas were called sarddrs, while the latter 
was called »&manta, on account of the greater importance of 
the charge. There was no material diflerenoe between them, 
nor was the sdmanta of Athmallik vested with greater powers. 
The Athmallik sdmanta yf&ssarddr of eight mdliJts, just as there 
are in Baud officers called Sdtmdlik and Bdramdlik, who are 
in charge of seven and twelve muthds, respectively. On the 
death of a sarbardhkdr or sdmanta his successor on paying 
a naiar was recognised reoeiviug a sari (a piece of cloth) from 
the Raj& in return. In former days Athmallik apparently 
had no distinct purohit (priest and spiritual guide) of its own, 
but under the orders of the Rsja of Baud one used to go 
there from Baud. On the British conquest of Orissa the Chief 
went to Samhalpur to make his submission and have his tribute 
settled. The Samanta of Athmallik also went to Samhalpur 
and got a separate tribute fixed for Athmallik on the ground 
that it was an independent State. 

In the treaty engagement of 1804, the Chief of the State is 
mentioned as the Raja of Baud and Athmallik. The then Chief, 
Raj a Biswambhar Deva, apparently tendered his submission later 
than those Chiefs with whom treaty engagements were entered 
into in the first instance in 1803. Baud forms the western 
extremity of the group of the States formerly known as the Orissa 
Tributary Mahals, and it awaited the result of the resistance 
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offered by the Mar^th&s at the Barmul Pass, in the State 
of Daspallft. On the 2ad November 1803, Major Forbes forced 
the pass and routed and dispersed the MarathSs. The Chief of 
Baud immediately submitted. A treaty engagement was entered 
into with him on the 3rd March 1804, some of the terms of 
which differ from those stipulated with ten of the Chiefs in 
1803. Till 1837, the State formed part of what was then 
known as the South-Western Frontier Agency. The State was 
originally liable to a re-adjustment of its tribute after every 
20 years, the last of which was made in 1875, but the sanad 
of 1894 has fixed it permanently. 

The separation from Baud of the Khondmals, over which 
the Chief of Baud possessed a merely nominal jurisdiction, was 
due to the Khonds of Gumsnr lead by the renowned Chakra 
Bisoi having colluded with the Khonds of Baud and created 
disturbances which the Eaj& was entirely unable to quell. 
The Chief failed to put down the practice of human sacrifloes 
Meriah then prevailing amongst the Khonds. He, therefore, 
in 1836 made over that part of his State, which was only 
nominally under his control, to the British Government, and 
it has since been incorporated with Angul into a British district. 
From the time of the last Brahman E&ja Gandham&rdan Deva, 
who held bis gadi in 403 (Shakdbdd), i.e., 481-482 A.D., up 
to the present day, it is said that there have been 44 E&j5s. 
Gandhamardan Deva is said to have continued on the gadi 
from 403 to 470 {Shakabda), i.e., 481-482 A.D., to 548-649 A.D,, 
when one Anang Bhanj succeeded him, giving up the title of 
“ Bhanj ” and assuming that of “ Deva.” 

This Anang Bhanj, it is said, was one of the two sons of Braja 
Kishor Bhanj, the younger brother of Biswambhar Bhanj, Eftja of 
Keonjhar, who was a contemporary of E&j& Gandhamardan Deva 
of Baud. His father, Braja Kishor Bhanj, quitted Keonjhar, 
owing to some misunderstanding between Mmself and his elder 
brother, the E&jft of Keonjhar, settling with his family at Kuturi; 
on his death in 462 (Shakabda), i.e,, 530-531 A.D., his widow with 
her two eons left the place and settled at Baud. The then Eaja 
of Baud who was childless adopted both children and gave the 
widow a maintenance allowance, Anang Deva thus obtaining the 
gadiol the Baud State. The Eajas of Baud showed themselves 
loyal to the Mughal and Mar4th& rulers and received at their 
hands titles of distinction. The Baud, Daspalla, Keonjhar, and 
Mayiirbhanj Eftj famEies belong to the same stock, claiming 
descent from the solar race, and are held to he high caste 
Kshattriyas. The Chief has no distinct famUy title, but the 
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Buraame of Deva is generally used. The emblem of the State 
is a peaoook. 

The population decreased from 89,651 in 1891 to 88,260 in 
1901. The falling o£E is due, partly to the prevalence of epidemic 
disease and the general unhealthiness of the climate, and partly 
to the emigration of many migratory Khonds during the scarcity 
which occurred in 1900. The inhabitants are distributed among 
1,070 villages and the density is 70 persons to the square mile. 
Of the total population 87,988 claim to be Hindus, but many 
of them are really Hindumed aborigines. The most numerous 
castes are the Q-auras (23,000), Khonds (15,000), Pans (9,000), 
Sudhas (7,000) and Ghasas (4,000), The Khonds are giving up 
their primitive customs and beliefs and endeavouring to amalga¬ 
mate with their Hindu neighbours. The Khonds of Baud are for 
the most part those members of the tribe who have for many 
generations back deserted their highland homes and settled down 
in the plains; they have taken to regular plough cultivation, but 
still supplement this by raising catch crops on the hill sides, where 
they out and burn the light forest. The distinction between the 
Khond of the plains and of the highlands is very marked and 
real and is partioularly noticeable in the neighbouring State of 
Kalahandi where there is a large population of Khonds. The 
Khonds of the plains have given up their own language which 
they now scarcely understand and amongst themselves talk 
Oriya; they do not eat, drink or intermarry with the Khonds of 
the hills: the distinction is locally well recognised. The popula¬ 
tion is classified as follows;—^Hindus—males, 43,935 ; females, 
44,053 ; total of Hindus, 87,988, or 99’7 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion ; proportion of males in total Hindus, 49’9 per cent. Musal- 
mftns—na^es, 118 ; females, 63; total 176, or 0'19 per cent, of the 
population; proportion of males in total Musalmans, 64-2 per cent. 
Christians—3. The number of other religions (Animists) is only 
83, while the total population of the State is 88,250. The number 
of persons able to read and write is 1,426, or 1'6 per cent, of the 
total population. The people for the most part are very backward, 
poor and improvident: the villages along the Mahanadi are an 
exception and many of them are large substantial villages with 
very prosperous inhabitants. Averages :—^Villages per square 
mile, 0‘86; persons per village, 82; houses per village, 16’7 ; 
persons per house, 6; houses per square mile, 14‘2. The 1,070 
villages in the State are classified as follows :-~l,062 with less 
than five hundred inhabitants, 6 with from five hundred to a 
thousand, 1 with from one to two thousand, and 1 from two to five 
thousand. 
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The country is unhealthy and is frequently visited by severe 
outbreaks of cholera introduced by pilgrims from Puri travelling 
by the main road along the Mahanadi. The State maintains a 
charitable dispensary at the headquarters with a small indoor 
ward and a relief ward for indigent pilgrims. The dispensary is 
in charge of a Civil Hospital Assistant, and in 1907-08 the number 
of outdoor patients treated was 6,071, and 27 indoor patients 
were admitted. The people of this State are very averse to 
vaccination, but the prejudice is being gradually broken down: 
in 1907-08 there were 1,942 oases of primary vaccination, but 
revaooination is practically unknown. The people suffer largely 
from malarial fever and bowel complaints. 

The land is fertile and the country readily lends itself to the 
construction of reservoirs and irrigation embankments, and the 
State is fairly well provided with small irrigation works and 
wells. The principal crop of the country is rice, which is very 
extensively grown in the open country along the Mah&nadi : 
castor oil, arhar and gram are the other main crops and turmeric is 
also grown in the hills on the southern border. 

The assessment is light, the average rates per acre for first, 
second and third class rice lands being He. 1-9-0, Re. 1-2-9 and 
Re. 0-12-6, respectively, and for or uplands, Re. 0-8-4. During 
the decade from 1893 to 1902 there has been a slight tendency for 
the wages of skilled labour to fall; the average rate of wage 
during this period has been as followssuperior mason, 4^^ 
annas, common mason, 3^ annas; superior carpenter, 4i annas, 
common carpenter, annas; oooly, If annas ; superior blacksmith, 

annas, common blacksmith, 2^ annas. During the same 
period the average price of wheat, rice and salt has been 12f 
seers, 25f seers and 7f seers, respectively, showing a tendency 
to rise. 

There are no special occupations or manufactures carried on 
in the State. In ordinary years the produce of rice, food-grains 
and oil-seeds is in excess of requirements and a considerable trade 
is carried on by traders, who come from Outtaok in the rainy 
season and export the excess produce on boats down the Mahanadi: 
in the cold season carts work their way up from Cuttack and 
even from as far south as Qanjam and trade in rdahi (sesamum) : 
turmeric, brought down from the Khondmals, is also exported 
in large quantities: there is also a fair trade in forest products 
such as lac, myrobalans, bamboos and small timber for rafters : 
sleepers are also floated down the river to Cuttack. The principal 
imported artioles are spices, salt, piece-goods, cloths, brass utensils 
and kerosene oil. 
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The Mahanadi, on the northern, and the Tel river on the Mjiutb or 
western, boundaries oF the State, offer excellent facilities for water 
carriage : by the former route considerable quantities of grain, 
bamboos and sleepers are carried to Cuttack in the rainy seasou. 

The main road from Cuttack to Sambalpur along the southern 
bank of the Mahanadi traverses the entire length of the State : 
trade follows this route from December onwards till the break of 
the rains. The road is maintained by the British Government 
and there are rest-houses at convenient distances throughout its 
length. There are no other roads in the State which is very 
defective in its communication with the interior. The imperial 
post plies both ways to Cuttack and Sambalpur from Baudgarh, 
the headquarters of the State. 

The land revenue demand is 11s. 29,043. In 1874, the 
Assistant Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals made a EKviNirB 
summary settlement of rents and paltds were issued : this was TgiTroN.' 
done to settle the troubles between the Chief and the Khonds. 

The first regular settlement is now in progress. The land 
revenue system is closely akin to that of the other States of 
the group formerly known as the Tributary Mahals of Orissa: 
the sarbar&hkdr is the local rent collector and is rewarded by 
a commission ; this State being the most westerly of the States 
formerly known as the Tributary Mahals of Orissa has always 
been more in touch with the customs prevailing in the States 
round Sambalpur and in consequence the bhoyrA lands assigned 
to the sabrardhkar have not become merged in the general village 
lands and though assessed to rent are held by the mrbarahhar for 
the time being : the prohibition against the transfer, or mortgage 
by a mrbarahkar of his village and by a tenant of his holding are 
Ukewise more clearly recognised and enforced. This State still 
shows traces of the former possession of the soil by the Khonds: 
in the pattAi there are frequently found grants of more villages 
than one to persons designated as muthd-maliks or mutha-sarbardh- 
kArs : the word muthd means a Khoud fiscal division and 
the terms above are applied to headmen who are appointed 
to oolleot for more than one village; in such oases the com- 
misaon allowed is usually more liberal than that granted to 
the mrbarAhkdr of a single village as the muthd-maUk usually 
employs sarbarAfikars under him to whom he pays commission 
and keeps one or two villages in his own personal charge. The 
village ehaukidar (watchman) has grants of land averaging 
about 3 acres and there are the grants to the usual village 
servants; these service lands are of course excluded in assessing 
the rental. The sarbardhkdrs obtain their villages generally for 
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five years, and renewal is granted on the payment of a bonus or 
mzarana. 

The relations between the State and the British Government 
are regulated by th.& samdol 1894 which was revised in 1908 and 
the Chief exercises the powers of a magistrate of the first class. 
The Chief is bound to pay mzardna to the British Government 
on succession. The State is administered personally by the 
Chief assisted by a Diwdn. The income of the State in 1907-08 
was returned at Es. 95.364 : an annual tribute of Rs. 800 is paid 
to the British Government. The State contained some fine 
forests on the southern and south-eastern borders, but these 
have been largely exploited by timber contractors and until 
recently, when a trained Forester has been appointed, no check 
was placed on wasteful and reckless felling: in 1907-08 the forests 
yielded an income of Rs. 47,404. The excise revenue yielded 
Es. 10,609 : opium is obtained from the Government treasury at 
Angul £ind ganja from the nearest licensed Government goldddr. 
The total number of civil suits for disposal in the year 1907-08 
was 342. Crime is petty and heinous crime is extremely rare. 
The number of oases reported in 1907-08 to the police was 109, 
The police force of the State consists of two Sub-Inspectors, one 
of whom has been trained at the Bhagalpur Police Training 
School, ten Head-Constables and 59 constables. The principal 
police stations are at Baudgarh, the headquarters, Ghantapara on 
the Patna-Sonpur border and Manomunda on the Tel. There 
is a good masonry jail with accommodation for sixty prisoners. 
In 1907-08 the average daily population was 29. Tne State 
spent Rs. 8,576 on public works in 1; 07-08. 

The State maintains a Middle English school, 6 Upper Primary 
and 19 Lower Primary schools; there are besides 16 private 
schools; of these private schools 5 are advanced Lower Pri¬ 
mary schools and 10 elementary path»dld» :—these schools are 
attended by 1,434 pupils ; there is a special school for girls at 
the headquarters with a qualified female teacher, and two more 
in the interior : the Government grant to the State for education 
in 1907-08 was Rs. 334, and in addition it enjoys free the services 
of a Government Sub-Inspector. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BONAI STATE. 

Thb State of Boaai lies between 21° 39' and 22° 8' N., 
and 84° 30' and 85° 23' E., with an area of 1,296 square 
miles. It is bounded on tbe north by Hangpur State and 
Singhbbum district; on the east by Eeonjhar State; and 
on the south and west by Bamra State. Bonai is shut 
in on all sides by rugged forest-olad hills intersected by a 
few passes or gorges, which connect it with the surrounding 
States. The space within is not one extensive valley, but is 
interspersed here and there with hills. Most of the hills are 
densely wooded to the summit, and except at the regular passes 
are inaccessible to boasts of burden. The principal peats are 
Mankarnaoha (3,639 feet), Badtragarh (3,525 feet), Kumrit&r 
(3,490 feet), Chheliatoka (3,308 feet), Kandadh&r (3,000 feet), 
Biohakani (2,970 feet), Jangra (2,677 feet) and Raipiri (2,606 
feet). Hog, bear, tiger, leopard, elephant, deer and peafowl are 
met with in the forests. The State enjoys an unenviable reputa¬ 
tion for the number of man-eating tigers with which it is 
infested. The Brahmani, the only large river, flows from 
north to south through the centre of the State. It receives 
the drainage of the surrounding hill-streams, and waters a beauti¬ 
ful and spacious valley containing large groves of mango and 
other fruit-trees. The only teal cultivation to bo found lies 
along the valley of the Brahmani, which divides the State 
into two parts. On either side of the valley rise vast hill 
ranges with occasional cultivation in a few of the valleys. The 
road to Bonai starts from the Panposh railway station on the 
Bengal-Nagpnr Railway and lies for about twelve miles in the 
Qangpur State, passing through alternate jungle scrub and rice 
lands until Btoki, a polioe station in the Bonai State, is reached. 

After leaving Bauki the road oommenoes to rise quickly and 
enters the heavy forest, and eventually ascends by a high gMt 
known as the Champa jharan pass. The pass is said by the people 
to be named after the champH trees which grow on the summits 
of the surrounding hills, the flower of this tree being used in the 
worship of Mahadeo. The road then again enters the forest, and 
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after asoending a high pass known as Bargh&t drops down to the 
Kurha(h stream, which at this point enters the BrShmani. The 
scenery along the Kurhadi stream is extremely fine: the stream 
runs fast and clear falling in oasoades along its boulder-strewn 
course and forming deep pools and eddies: on both banks it 
is closely shut in by towering forest-elad hills. From this 
stream and also from the Br&hmani the Jhoras (gold-washers) 
obtain gold in small quantities. The people also obtain a 
little iron from the hills in these parts for their own agricul¬ 
tural uses. From this point the fertile valley of the Brahmani is 
reached, and the next important village is Darjin on the banks 
of the Brahmani, situated just below a magnificent gorge. 
From here to Bonaigarh the road following the course of the 
BrSbmani, passes over a low plateau, on whioh are situated 
a large number of prosperous villages. After crossing the 
Brahman!, Bonaigarh is reached. The village of Bonaigarh, the 
headquarters of the State, lies on rising ground by the banks of 
the Brahman!, and the garh or residence of the Chief itself looks 
over the river. The village itself consists of one broad street 
rising up to the garh with a line of shops and houses on each side. 
The garh itself lies at the head of this street. 

TravolUng south-west from Bouai, a region of vast hill ranges, 
forest and jimgle is met with, extending up to the borders of the 
G-angpur and Bamra States, These forests have only been 
slightly exploited for tusser and lao. Between these forest 
ranges and the Brahman! there is, however, a fair quantity 
of cultivated lauds dotted hero and there with isolated hilTa. 
Considerable deposits of lime-stone in nodular form are found 
in this tract. Crossing the river on the southern border of the 
State, following up the other bank, a similar tract of fertile land 
is found between the river bank and hill ranges. 

The tract of cultivated lands extends up to Khuntgion, where 
the Gond jdgirdar, a feudal service tenure-holder, the mahdpdtra 
resides. In the southern portion of the State the tdt palm 
whioh is but occasionally met with to the north, is fairly 
abundant. From Khuntgaon there extends to the north-east, to 
the borders of Singhbhum and Keonjhar, vast bill ranges covered 
with dense jungle. Proceeding from Kbuntgaon to Koira towards 
the Singhbhum border it is necessary to cross high hill ranges, 
and the tracts over them are almost impassable for horses. The 
journey is a most arduous one, and on all sides is found evidence 
of the presence of wild elephants, tigers, and bears. These tracts 
are mostly inhabited by Pauri Bhuiy&s who practise dahi cultiva¬ 
tion. There is scarcely a tree of any dimension worth speaking 
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of to be found, though the hills are covered with dense jungle. 
After crossing the Dhaul&ghati pass round the shoulder of the 
Ohheliatoka range, a small valley with regular cultivation is met. 
There is then another long and inaccessible «scent over the 
Khatiyabhangan pass to the valley in which K oira lies. It is from 
these tracts that the greater part of the tusser and lac is brought. 
The scanty population living in this area consists for the most part 
of Pauri Bhuiyas and a few Gronds. At Koira there is a fine 
open valley well watered, and here are situated some thriving 
villages. From Koira the same hill ranges and forests, but not 
so nigged and wild, continue in a north-westerly direction. 
There are a few scattered Pauri. Bhuiya villages here and there 
relying on jungle produce and cultivation on the hill sides 
for a living. The valley of the Brahmani is again met with in 
the neighbourhood of BnUeng, and from here to Pitagaon on the 
west bank of the Brahmani on the border of the Gangpur State 
regular valleys and cultivation extend on all sides. The average 
rainfall for the three years from 1905-06 to 1907-08 was 56’06 
inches. 

Bonai was ceded to the British Government in 1803 by the 
treaty of Deogaon by Eagbujl Bhonsla, to whom it was restored 
by a special engagement in 1806. It reverted to the British 
Government under the provisional ngrooment concluded with 
Madhuji Bhonsla (Appa S&hib) in 1818, and was finally ceded by 
the treaty of 1826. The State is ordinarily administered, subjert 
to certain restrictions, by the Raja, who is required to pay a 
yearly tribute of Rs. 500 and a nasarana ^duty) on suooession and 
to render military service in time of war. Indra Deva, the grand¬ 
father of the present Chief, received the title of Bahadur for his 
services in suppressing the Keonjhar rising: at the same time 
his Bhuiya zamindar and two Qon^ jagirddrs were presented with 
swords and shields. During the minority of the present Chief 
the State is under the direct management of Government. The 
State was transferred from the Ohota Nagpur Division and 
included in the group of the Orissa States in October 1905. 

The family of the Chief claims a mysterious and foreign origin. 
They say that they came from Sakaldwip or Ceylon, and that the 
founder of the family was abandoned by his mother under a /t«- 
damha {Nauclea cadamba) tree. Being thus on the point of falling 
into the hands of an enemy, the infant was rescued by a peacock, 
which swallowed him, and kept him in its oraw until the danger 
was past. In gratitude for this service the peacock was adopted 
as the family emblem. In reference to their early oonneotion 
with the kadamla tree, the Chiefs describe themselves as 
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'kadamha~lans\ Eajputs. Looking, however, to their position as 
Chiefs over powerful Bhuiya vassals, who hold the bulk of 
the land, command the militia of the State, and claim the 
right of conferring the tika or token of investiture on the Chief, 
it is probable that the Eaja of Bonai was originally only 
the tribal head of the Bhuiya clan. The Chief of this State 
on succession, like the Chief of the Pal Lahara State, always 
takes bis grandfather’s name. 

The recorded population increased from 32,120 in 1801 to 
38,277 in 1901, the growth being due partly to a more accurate 
enumeration and partly to the country having been rendered 
more accessible by the Bengal-Nagpur Eailway. The inhabitants 
are contained in 217 villages, the most populous of which are 
situated in the central valley along the banks of the BrahmanI ; 
for the whole State the density is 30 persons to the square mile. 
The State is the most sparsely populated of all the States 
in Orissa. The population is classified as follows:—Hindus— 
males, 13,712, females, 12,659, total, 26,371 or 68‘8 per cent, of 
the total population; proportion of males in total Hindus 52 per 
cent. MusalrnSns—males, 46, females, 23, total 69 or 0‘18 per 
cent, of the total population ; proportion of males in total 
Musalm&ns 33’3 per cent. Christians—92 or 0*24 per cent, of 
the total population. Animists—males, 6,193, females, 6,662, 
total 11,745 or 30 6 per cent, of the total population. The 
number of persons able to road and write is 373 or 0 97 per cent, 
of the total population. Averages :—Villages per square mile, 
0T6 ; houses per village, 29’4; houses per square mile, 
4'92 ; persons per village, 176; persons per house, 6. The 
State contains 217 villages—200 with less than five hundred 
inhabitants; 13 with from five hundred to one thousand in¬ 
habitants and 4 with from one thousand to two thousand in¬ 
habitants. The population is chiefly of Dravidian origin, 
the most numerous tribes being Bhuiyas, Gonds, Hos, 'K'bnii'S B, 
Mundas and Pans. The Bhuiyas and Gonds are the most in¬ 
fluential classes; they have always shown a very independent 
attitude towards the Eaja, and rebellions of the BWySs and of 
the Gonds have taken place. The headman of the BMyas, who 
is called sdm^, claims the prerogative of bestowing on the Raja 
the iiM or sign of investiture, a claim which is, however, not 
recogniaed by the Chief. The two headmen or leaders of the 
Gonds are respectively called maMp&tra and dandpdt. The sdont, 
the mahdpdlra and the dandpdt are the only three fief-holders or 
sub-proprietors under the Raja, each possessing several villages 
and having to render military service to the Raja if required. 
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besides paying him a fixed yearly rental. There is some immi¬ 
gration of Kols, Mundas and Oraons from Singhhhum and of 
KaltuySs (Kolthas) and Agarias from Sambalpur, The Kols and 
Oraons take leases of jungle-olad tracts and gradually reclaim 
them, and the area under cultivation is thus being rapidly 
extended. The Kaltuya settlers are very industrious and intelli¬ 
gent cultivators, and have done much to improve the prosperity 
of the villages in -which they have settled by banking up the hill 
streams for irrigation. 

Of the Dravidian races the Bhuiyas are by far the most BhuiySs. 
numerous; they numbered 6,428 in 1901; there are two distinct 
divisions, the BhuiySs of the plains, and the Pahari or Pauri 
BhuiySs of the hills. The Bhuiyfis are the dominant tribe in 
most parts of Bonai, and were probably the earliest settlers in 
the country. They hold fiefs under the Eaja, and form, with 
the Gonds of South Bonai, the organized militia of the State. 

The Bhuiya of the plains has virtually lost all touch with his 
wilder brethren of the hills, with v;hom he does not intermarry 
and has adopted Hindu customs to a large extent. Hardly 
any other class of subordinate holders have fixed proprietary 
rights in the soil; and there can be no doubt that the E§ja 
of Bonai had originally no right to exercise any authority 
until he had received the tik& or token of investiture from his 
Bhuiya vassals. Besides their organization as a semi-military 
body, the Bhuiyas derive great power from their position as 
priests of the oldest temples and shrines. Colonel Dalton writes 
that “ This custom has no doubt descended in Bhuiya families 
from the time when Brahmans were not, or had obtained no 
footing amongst them, and when the religion of the land and 
the temples were not Hindu. The temples are now, indeed, 
dedicated to Hindu deities, but there are e-vidences that they 
were originally oooupied by other images. At some of these 
shrines, human sacrifices were offered every third year; and this 
practice continued till the country came under British rule. ” 

The Bhuiyfts of Bonai have lost all traces of their original 
Dravidian tongue, and speak Oriyft. The Pahari or Pauri Bhuiy&s 
of the hills retain, however, many oharacteristio customs of the 
race. 

Next in infiuenoe to the Bhuiyas come the Gonds (5,707), also Gonds. 
a Dravidian tribe, who inhabit the south of Bonai bordering on 
the State of BSmra. The two leading members of this tribe, called 
respectively datidpat and mahdpddra, hold fiefs on. terms of military 
service under the Chief. The Gonds in Bonai have become 
thoroughly Hinduized, and know no language but Oriya. They 

L 
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Jhoras. 


Kbonds, 


Kaltayss. 


hold an inferior social position and rank with the low castes of 
Doms and Ghasls. 

The Jhoras are included as a Dravidian race and are believed 
to be of Gond extraction. Their employments are gold-washing, 
boating, and fishing, in pursuance of which they live during 
the dry weather in temporary huts on the sands of the Brahmani 
river. They numbered 285 in 1901. 

A small sprinkling of the Khond tribe (730) is found 
in Bonai. They probably immigrated from the State of Baud, 
but have long occupied a servile position in Bonai as farm 
labourers, and have lost all the typical oharaoteriatios of their race. 

The Kolarian tribes of Bonai all speak dialects of Ho or 
Mundft, except the Kis4n or Nageswar, who use Oriya. They 
represent themselves as immigrants from Chot& NSgpur proper, 
or from Singhbhum. They are worse looking and worse off than 
their brethren in those districts, and are probably the wilder mem¬ 
bers of the tribe, who have retreated before the advance of 
civilization. 

The Hindu population of Bonai consists for the most part of 
well knovm castes, and requires no special comment. The 
Brahmans are cultivators and farmers. They employ a large 
number of the Gandas and other low castes as farm labourers, and 
treat these servants with studied indignity. The mere presence of 
a Gandfi is regarded as pollution, and no Brahman will enter the 
Oanddpnrd, or quarter of the village which is allotted to that 
caste. 

The most noteworthy caste among the Hindus of Bonai is 
the KaltuyS, (Koltha) (1,138 in number). They are found in 
Sambalpur, Bonai, Kalahandi, and Patna, and occupy in all places 
a very similar position as most respectable and substantial culti¬ 
vators. The Kaltuyas of Bonai have markedly Aryan features, 
with hazel or grey eyes. Rama Chandra, the seventh avatar 
(incarnation) of Vishnu, is their favourite deity. The Bonai 
KaltuySs call themselves Ramanandias, followers of the Vishnuvite 
teacher of the thirteenth century who proclaimed the equality 
of castes. But they also worship at a temple erected to .Radhaand 
Krishna by a Raja of Bonai, who appears to have been a votary 
of the love-worship introduced in 1520 by Vallabha Swami. The 
elders of the caste say that they came originally from Mithila, 
which they left in the days of Rama, and settled in Sambalpur. 
Six generations ago they emigrated from Sambalpur into Bonai, 
where they have remained ever since. 

The following notice of the Bonai Kaltuyfis is given by 
Sir W, Hunter in his Statistical Account of the Chot& Nagpur 
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States and is taken from Colonel Dalton in his Ethnology of 
Bengal :—“ They form a considerable portion of the agrionl- 
tural population of Sambalpur, and appear as the best cultivators 
and most substantial people in Bonai. I found them occupying 
villages together with Gonds and Khonds; but these, the 
probable representatives of the aborigines of the place, had 
nearly ell fallen into the position of farm servants to the 
Kaltuyas, who had large substantial, well-stocked farmyards, 
and very comfortable houses, I was freely admitted into their 
domiciles, and the women and children were all presented to me. 

They afterwords came to my tent and sat there. The pardih 
system of csoluding females was entirely unknown to them. 
Though, doubtless, beat part Aryan in blood, there is, I think, a 
slight detericration arising from admixture with the less comely 
aborigines. Their colour varies from coffee to tawny yellow. 

The mouths are well formed, though large; eyes generally large, 
full and clear, many hazel. I especially observed that many of 
the fair sex were distinguished by well-marked eyebrows and 
long eyelashes. The noses are not aquiline or prominent, but 
there is no remarkable deficiency of nasal bone, though this 
feature is often inclined towards the pug species. 'J'hey have 
straight foreheads, but a want of breadth across the temples 
which takes from the oval of the face. The men show moustache 
and beard, hut little whisker. They are well proportioned, 
and about the average height of Hindus in the Lower Provinces. 

The Kaltuyas generally allow their girls to grow to maturity 
before they give them away in marriage.” 

The material condition of the people of Bonai is fairly Material 
prosperous. The social customs followed are those of the Orissa 
Province. The dress of the better class of girls consists of a long 
silk scarf called a Icaupin, wound round the loins; if the girl be 
adult, it also covers the bosom, leaving the legs hare to the 
hipjoint. Married women wear ampler garments ; and on the 
whole, the Hindus of Bonai, and the best of the Bhuiya and 
Gond races, dress very respectably. Women dress their hair 
neatly with silver ornaments, hair-pins, and pendants. The 
people on the whole are comparatively well-to-do. Their condi¬ 
tion cannot of course he compared to that of the more advanced 
and civilized races of this Province. They have sufficient 
for their wants, which are few, and appear an exceedingly happy 
and contented set. There is, however, a marked differonoe 
between the condition of the people living along the valley of the 
Brahmani and those dwelling in the jungle and forest tracts. The 
villagers met with along this valley hear a decidedly prosperous 
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appearance : the houses are large and for the most part well built 
and well oaxed for. These villages are conspicuous objects in the 
landscape, nestling under groves of graceful tamarind trees, with 
large homestead lands attached to each house ; these homestead 
lands are heavily manured and ooverecf with rich crops of aarguja 
with its bright yellow flowers gleaming in the sun or with heavy 
crops of castor oil-seed and sugarcane : these lands are strongly 
palisaded with timber, which is available for the cutting only, 
as a protection against the ravages of wild animals. The villages 
themselves are remarkably neat and clean, and free from the 
suggestion of squalor. The paths through the villages are wide, 
and as the Eoil is of laterite are clean and free from mud. The 
people themselves are very decently clad in home-made raiment. 
The villagers possess considerable herds of cattle and buffaloes. 
The people, however, are extremely backward and have practically 
no knowledge at all of what goes on outside their own villages: 
they soaroely ever leave the limits of their own villages; and of 
the villagers of the interior, there are very few who have seen or 
ever heard of Raurkela railway station. The same remarks apply 
to the Qond villages. The Gonds in this State rank next in 
importance to the Bhrriy&s. Though the greater number of the 
Gonds are centered in the villages belonging to the two Gond 
jaginldra —the dandpat and niafidpatra, they are by no means 
confined to these villages, and are found scattered about in 
hamlets in many Bhuiya villages. The Gonds, however, are a 
more jungly race than the Bhuiyas, and dwell as a rule nearer the 
jungle area. 

Almost in every village are to be found small settlements 
of Bans, or Tantis as they prefer to be called : in 1901 they 
numbered 3,358. These people weave the clothes for the village 
community; there are also the village plough-maker and potter 
who work for two or three villages in the neighbourhood. In 
fact the villages are self-contained and self-managed. 

There are very few villages in the vast hill and forest tracts to 
the west and north-east of the State. The so-called vUlagea are 
for the most part nothing but hamlets consisting of less than 10 
houses as a rule. Here live the wild Pauri (Pahari) Bhuiyfis and 
Ihe Hos. These people from their method of livelihood are of 
course considerably worse off than the people living along the 
valley of the Brahmani, and their general condition is in marked 
contrast to their more favourably situated brethren. Their 
raiment consists of a scanty cloth round the loins and in some 
oases a body wrap ; their ornaments, a few glass beads strung 
round the neck. Their wants, however, appear to be of the 
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simplest, and they apparently prefer the life of the jungle to any 
regular cultivation and settled abode. They eat mostly a grain, 
gangdi, and koih and makm (Indian-oorn), and supplement these 
■with various jungle products and game when they can kill it. 

They raise crops of makai (Indian-corn) on clearings in the jungle 
on the hill sides, and have formerly done immense damage. 

The people are of course backward and have not developed the 
wants bred by civilization ; but taking everything into considera¬ 
tion, they ai-e fairly well off. They are extremely unthrifty, and 
in reaping their paddy content themselves with cutting the ears 
only, afterwards cutting any straw they want, but wasting a great 
quantity by turning their cattle in to graze on the standing 
stubble. Fuel is readily accessible, so too timber for their houses 
and agricultural purposes. The valley of the Brahmani, where 
the greater proportion of the population lives is fertile, and in 
ordinary years the yield of the crops is abundant. 

The necessities of life can be cheaply obtained: of luxuries few 
are known except opium and a considerable consumption of 
handia ovpachuiai (rice beer). This can be brewed free for home 
consumption. The supply of opium and gdnja is limited to two 
maunds of each per annum. The BhuiySs are freely addicted 
to the consumption of opium and gdtija, especially the former, 
giving it even to children of three years of age. The jungle 
tribes take both drugs when they can obtain them. The Bhuiyas, 
though confirmed opium eaters and smokers, also consume a 
fair quantity of country liquor. The people are virtually shut 
off from civilization with its attendant increased wants. 

Putting aside diffesenoes of caste and race, there is a very 
general level of equality amongst the people of this State. There 
are no zamindars in the ordinary sense of the term, and the 
difference in the size of holdings is not marked. The people 
are free from debt except for occasional small loans amongst 
themselves, and the money-lender is conspicuous by his absence. 

The people appear healthy, and epidemics are said to be Public 
rare amongst them. Fever and spleen appear to be the chief 
complaints. The people themselves show no sign of suffering 
to any serious extent from malarial fever and their physique 
generally is good. There is a dispensary at Bonaigarh at which 
9 indoor and 9,270 outdoor patients were treated in 1907-08: 
a dispensary is under construction at Koira in the centre of the 
Bhuiya tract: vaccination is in charge of a Civil Hospital 
Assistant witli paid vaccinators under him: no fees are levied. 
Vaccination has hitherto been exceedingly unpopular and revaooi- 
nation unknown: special efforts of late have been made to 
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induce the people to accept vaccination, and in 1907-08 there 
were 1,882 primary vacoinationB and 682 oases of revaooination. 
AOEi- The general character of the cultivation in Bonai is the same 

cuhTVBE. g^g other States. The principal crops grown in the State 

are :—cereals, rice; green crops— kulthl, muga, arhar, birhi, barai, 
or rambha; oil-seeds— til (sesamum), aarisha (mustard), and 
aarguja. 

Bice cul- The regularly cultivated area is confined to the valley of the 
tivation. Bxfthmani river with a few small scattered areas in valleys lying 
between the hill ranges. Three regular rice crops are grown 
in Bonai,—(/ora dhdn or highland rice, autumn rice, and winter 
rice. Highland rice or gorS dhdn is sown at the commencement 
of the rains in June or July, and reaped in September. 
The autumn rice crop is sown in June on the higher levels 
of the terraced slopes, and reaped in October. The winter rice 
is grown on the lower terraces and in the drainage hollows. 
It is sown in July in a nursery, and sometimes transplanted 
but generally sown broadcast. The crop is reaped in November. 
This crop is estimated to yield from eight times to ten times 
the amount of seed sown. 

The principal crop of the State is the winter paddy. Early 
aMS paddy is grown in some parts along the river-bed, but as a 
crop it is of no account. The chief hinds of rice grown are as 
follows:— Sondlihariltd, muktdkeri, metrai, altdhhoga, radhdhhoga, 
tulal, lakahmihhoga, aundgttndi, rdutguli, bhajnd, kantdkeri, kainlrdi, 
jhagrl, mdlbamhini, gangdUrid, baviyardj, badarda, pdrdpakhid, 
kiarimundi, bhuakd, jhuniri, kmUdrtt and others. These are 
reaped from October onwards. 

A fourth rice crop, called ddhi dhdn, is grown on forest land 
by the hill tribes. Eor this no ploughing is required, but 
the trees are out down and burned on the land, and the ashes are 
mixed up with the surface soil. The seed is put in as soon as the 
rain commences. The outturn of the ddhi crop is very prolific, 
and it is not surprising that the forest tribes oUng to this 
mode of cultivation with considerable tenacity. After two years, 
however, the land is exhausted, and a fresh piece must be 
prepared. 

Other Other crops are— Kdngo, kodo, gangdi (thaldri), mdndid, 

crop*, {y,rid),kuUhl (two kinds— ball or kald kulthl and kulthl itself), 

muga, barai (a kind of muga), buta, arhar, ranUld (or aarguja), rdahi 
(sesamum), mustard, lard (castor seed), rdhdri, kumd, halijd, 
kuhd, dkhu (sugarcane). 

The most productive of the pulses is birhi, next come kulthl, 
muga, barai and badi or rambhd. The pulse called arhar or rahar 
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is grown on hill-sides by the wilder tribes, whose principal crop it 
forms. The oil-seeds— til^ sarkha, and sarguja —are grown 
plentifully; and oil is also extracted from the kimm {Schkichera 
trijuga) and mahud [Bas&ia latifolia) trees. 

Boitdlu or kakharu (pumpkin), haigun (brinjal), idru (Arum Veget. 
colocasia), kachu, mmid, iurdi, mendhasingha, kundrii, kankro, 
rambhdchhuiti^ khird (cucumber), karld, sajindohhuin, kandamula 
(sweet potato), kharbhuj, chaland, panasa (jack fruit) and 
plantains. 

No trustworthy statistics as to the outturn of crops are available. Outturn 
No regular land measures were formerly known in £onai; that is, 
the local unit of measurement had no reference to any definite 
superficial area, but only to the quantity of seed which would 
usually be sown on the land. Thus a khandi of laud is the 
amount of land which should receive half a maund of seed, an 
amount which obviously varies with the crop, season, and soU. 

But in 1880-81 Mr. Hewitt, who was then Commissioner of Ohota, 
Nagpur, fixed a unit by having a maund of rice sown in the 
presence of the Raja and the tenants. The rates of rent on 
the bighd so ascertained (2,500 square yards) were fixed at one 
rupee for first class lands, 12 annas for second class and 8 annas 
for third class. In accordance with the custom o f the country 
only rice lands were assessed. The average ^ield of the autumn 
crop on the area sown with half a maund of seed would be about 
twenty maunds, while the produce of the winter crop would 
be from thirty to thirty-five maunds. 

In the Pabari pargana amongst the hill Bbuiy&s agri» 
cultural holdings are assessed on the number of hah or ploughs 
that they contain. The local hal of Bonai is very large, contain¬ 
ing seventeen khandis (8^ maunds). Despite the classification 
made in 1880 a cultivator when asked bow much land he holds, 
still states the number of ploughs he possesses or number of 
khandis required to sow his land. 

Irrigation to any general extent is not practised In a few 
oases hill streams are dammed to irrigate rice crops. The only 
other crop which is irrigated is sugarcane, which is grown on 
the homestead lands by sinking a well or if possible by raising 
water by the ordinary lifts from any available tank. 

The rates of assessment for Ist, 2nd and 3rd class rioe land ubnib, 
per acre are Re. 1-15-0, Re. 1-7-3 and He. 0-15-6 respectively, waqes 
T he average rate of assessment for naydbddi land (laud newly pgioja. 
brought under cultivation) per acre is Re. 0-5-6. Rates of wages 
in Bonai are still determined by custom nor have money payments 
been usually adopted. It is extremely difficult to induce the 
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people to take up regular paid labour, four annas a day fails to 
attract labour for ordinary road earthwork: there is ample labour to 
be obtained by working as sawyers and carters for the two large 
timber firms, but practically no local labour is forthcoming and 
both skilled and unskilled labourers have to be imported from 
outside. The only system of obtaining local labour is the begari 
(free labour) system of forced labour for State work reward¬ 
ing the labourers with their daily allowance of two seers of rice 
per bead. The daily rate of wages paid to imported labour is, 
superior mason one rupee four annas, common mason or carpen¬ 
ter twelve annas each and local wages when labour can be obtained 
for cash payment are nominally, cooly three annas, woman and 
boy two annas, thatohers three annas, common blacksmith four 
annas. The price of the best cleaned rice was returned by the 
Commissioner in 1873 at 27 tdmbia or seers for the rupee, of 
common rice 54 seers for the rupee, and of unhusked coarse 
paddy, 108 seers for the rupee. The price of common rice during 
the decade from 1893-1902 averaged 18 seers per rupee. The 
proximity of the railway to the State has undoubtedly given the 
cultivators a far better market for their produce. 

OoourA- There are no special manufactures, trades or occupations 
MAHCFAc State. Aaan {Tcrmimlia tomentosa) trees are found in 

»CBB8 great abundance, and large quantities of wild tusser silk cocoons 
TBAPB exported from Bonai. Artificial culture of the tusser worm 

has, however, made but little progress, as the mass of the 
population consider it an impure occupation, and none but the 
lowest castes, such as Dorns, Ghasis, Pans, and Gonds will 
engage in it. Silk cocoons and stick lac are the most valuable 
of the jungle products. Kerosene has penetrated as far as B&nki 
and Bonaigarh and tobacco is brought on pack-bullocks. The 
cheap continental-made blanket is in evidence, and a small trade 
is done in foreign-made glass beads, bracelets, looking glasses, 
etc. 

The jungle tribes collect the tusser, lac, myrobalans (harird), 
tabai grass, and other jungle products for the contractors dealing 
in these articles and receive payment in cash or kind. Cotton 
is cultivated to a considerable extent, but for local consump¬ 
tion only. Cotton thread from Calcutta is beginning to find 
its way even into the interior. In a few villages it has already 
ousted the locally produced article. Thus the Pans round KoirS 
complain that formerly the people used to cultivate the cotton and 
bring it them to spin. Cotton is still, however, extensively grown 
and the village Pans weave it and up to the present the great 
proportion of the cloth woven is from locally grown cotton. 
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Ropes of excellent quality are made by the jungle tribes Induttrie* 
from the creeper known as sidU which is found in abundance in , 
the forests. The chief village industries are (1) weaving, (2) reaourcei. 
bamboo mat and wicker work, (3) the making of brass pots and 
pans, (4) iron-smelting, (5) gold washing and (6) the making 
of vessels of soap-stone for domestic use. 

Weaving is done by men of the Pan (or Qanda) and Hansi 
castes and only coarse cotton cloths are woven. The hand-loom 
used by both castes is the same, but the cloths turned out by the 
Hansis are somewhat finer than those woven by the Pans. Cloths 
are woven only for the local market. Bamboo mat and wicker 
work is done by the Turi, Dom and Khond castes. The Turis 
do by far the finest work. The Dorns make the bamboo wicker 
trunks, called petrds, the better kind of baskets in domestic use, 
and bamboo and palm-leaf mats and fans, while cheap and rough 
mats and baskets are made by the Khonds. 

Brass and bronze vessels and dishes, of all the usual forms in 
domestie use are made by men of the KansSri caste. They make 
also the brass ornaments, such as anklets, bracelets, rings, etc., 
worn by women of the poorer classes. The work is usually of a 
very rough description and commands only a local market. Iron 
smelting is done by men of the Kamar caste from iron ore picked 
up on the suiface, and excellent iron is produced. All the 
domestic and agricultural implements used throughout the State 
are made from this iron. Gold-washing is done by the Jhorft 
caste, men and women alike sharing in the work. The gold is 
obtained from the sands in the bed of the BrShmani river and its 
tributary streams. The earnings of a Jhora washer will average 
about 3 annas a day. Though the quantities of gold obtained 
in this way are small, probably most of the gold ornaments worn 
by people in Bonai are made of gold obtained locally from the 
Jhor&s. A unique industry is that of the manufacture of vessels 
of soap-stone or khari for culinary and other domestic use. This 
industry is practised by men of the Bhumij or Bhandwal caste. 

Two varieties of stone are found in Bonai. One is an opaque 
variety of a greyish-white colour known as dudh-khari: the 
other variety is of a greenish tinge and of a hyalesoent or semi- 
crystalline character and is known as ainld-khari being the more 
highly prized of the two. Very neat vessels of all the usually 
domestic shapes and sizes are turned out of this stone. The 
vessels are first scooped or chiselled out of the stone and are 
then turned on a lathe. These stone vessels are greatly prized 
locally and have acquired a reputation abroad. They find a 
modest market in the neighbouring states. 
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Mbasb op With the exception of the road to BSnki, there are no regular 

0 ATtosfState. At the best there are a few bullook-traoks, and 
travelling is a most diflScult and slow process. Formerly carts 
could scarcely proceed from the railway to Bonaigarh owing to 
the difficulties of the road through the Champajharan pass : the 
pass has, however, been recently opened out by blasting and 
through communication for carts is no longer a difficulty : a good 
road from the line of rail to the headquarters is now under construc¬ 
tion. The river is not navigable owing to rooks and rapids: small 
dug-outs work up and down, but it is unsafe for boats carrying 
merchandise and attempts to float sleepers down the river have 
ended in wreckage and failure. There is a branch post office at 
the headquarters. The Imperial post plies ma Panposh. 

Liwj, The current land revenue demand in 1907-08 was Es. 9,534. 

BBVBNiTB The assessment is very light and the demand is Vegularly and easily 

ramoN.* collected. The land revenue administration differs but little from 
that of the neighbouring States of Gangpur, Keonjhar and 
Bamra. Land is plentiful and whole village communities 
frequently abandon their holdings for new sites and in conse¬ 
quence the individual is careless of his rights in the land. The 
advent of the railway through GSngpur is however changing 
this state of affairs, and under the security of administra¬ 
tion there has been a noticeable improvement and development 
of the larger villages, especially in the valley of the Brahmani. 
A settlement was supposed to have been completed in 1880. 
The Commissioner Mr. Hewitt commenced the work by laying 
down a unit of land measurement as already described, and 
by measuring and assessing a few villages in the presence of the 
Chief who undertook to carry on the work on similar lines : 
the work of actual measurement was, however, at once abandoned 
by the people and the ordinary measurement by sight adopted 
taking Mr. Hewitt’s bighd as the rough estimate for this chance 
estimate by observation. There has thus been no regular land 
settlement, but a regular survey and settlement of the State 
is about to be undertaken by Government agency. An allowance 
of about two acres of land is allowed by the State for the 
maintenance of the village hotudls or chauhtddrs (watchmen) and 
no chaukid&ri tax is paid. 

C«ue«. Besides the rent, the cesses paid are in the case of purely 

agriculturists only the school and halpancha cess (or fuel cess). 
The school cess is only collected from the khdlsa villages, i.e., 
the villages belonging directly to the Chief’s domain and is 
not paid by the sdnnt zamindar or Gond Jaglrddrs. The 
halpancha (or fuel cess) is levied at the rate of four aunas per 
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plough, and tlie tenant can out as much timber of the species 
unreserved as he chooses for this payment from the unreserved 
portions of the jungles assigned to his village, which are 
usually of considerable size. The artisan classes, such as the 
cultivators of the tusser cocoon {kua), pay a cess (ildlkati) of one 
rupee per house ; the gold-washers (Jhoras) and the Pans engaged 
in weaving pay a cess (pdtki) of one rupee per house or per 
loom; potters, one rupee per house; braziers, etc., pay similar 
cesses. These artisan classes pay no rent for their house 
sites. 

In this State there is only one zamindar, the sdoiit or head Zamin. 
of the Bhuiyas. He has a small zamindari in the south of the”* ' 
State on the east bank of the BrahmanT. He pays a small quit- 
rent of eighteen rupees per annum for his zamindari and appoints 
the headmen in his villages. The State, however, leases out the 
liquor shops in the zaniindar’s estate. Besides the udont there are 
in the south of the State the two Gond jagirdars (military fief- 
holders) holding twelve villages each on the west and east banks 
of the Brahmanl. In addition to their rent they pay a police 
cess at three annas in the rupee, the profits on nmndikats (trees 
left on a clearing in the jungle), as regards the jagirddri villages, 
is divided equally between the jagirddrs and the State. 

There are none of importance. Various members of the Eaj Khorposh- 
family have a few villages here and there for their maintenance, 

They are but petty personages and their relations with the Chief 
are amicable. 

Except in the zamiudari and jagirddri villages headmen are Headmou. 
appointed by the State. The headman or gaontia is purely 
a thikdddr (farmer); he does not hold the bhogrd (service) 
lands free of rent; these are assessed in the general or rental 

of the village, but are however the best in the village. Their 
duties are to collect the rents of the village for which they 
receive two annas in the rupee commission ; to arrange for begdri 
(free labour); to appoint the koiwdl (village watchman) subject 
to approval of the State {i.e., they nominate), and see that two 
bighds of land are reserved for his maintenance : their offices are 
generally held from father to son, but of course no suoh reser¬ 
vation is made in their pattds (leases) by the terms of which 
they usually are given the lease of a village when and until a 
fresh lease is made: in some oases the period of lease is fixed, 
in others not. In case of default they forfeit the lease. The 
headmen are substantial persons; they get their commission, 
hold good lands in the village and reap the profit from the 
rent of all new lands brought under cultivation during the period 
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of their leases and get a certain amount of hegdri or free service 
from their tenants. 

The relations of the Chief ivith the British Government are 
regulated by the mnad granted in 1899 and re-issued in 1905 
when the State was transferred to the Orissa Division. Under the 
sanad of 1899 the Chief was formally recognized and permitted 
to administer his territory subject to prescribed conditions, and the 
tribute was fixed for a further period of 20 years, at the end of 
which it is liable to revision. The Chief is under the general 
control of the Commissioner of Orissa whose advice he is bound 
to follow as regards all important matters of administration, 
including the settlement and collection of land revenue, the 
imposition of taxes, the administration of justice, arrangements 
connected with excise, salt and opium, and disputes in which other 
States are concerned. The criminal powers at present exercised 
by the Chief are to pass sentences of imprisonment up to 5 
years and of fine to the extent of Es. 200, but sentences of 
imprisonment for more than 2 years and of fine exceeding 
Es, 50 require the confirmation of the Political Agent. The 
State is now under direct management by Government: the local 
officers are a Superintendent and an Assistant Superintendent as 
the head executive officers of the State. 

The total revenue was in 1907-08 Es. 93,769 and the tribute 
is Es. 500 per annum. 

There are valuable forests in the State which have for several 
years been worked by two European Timber Companies. There 
has been no actual demarcation of State and village forests, but 
the felling of prohibited classes of timber is strictly enforced 
and the Forest Department now guard agaiust the wanton 
destruction of forest areas for upland cultivation and catch 
crops: a trained Forester is about to be appointed. The sdl 
{Shorea rolusta) forests are extensive: it is however diffioult 
to export the timber and attempts made to float sleepers down the 
Brahmani have failed owing to the rapids and rooks with which 
the river abounds until it enters the Talcher State. Timber is 
accordingly carted from a considerable distance to the railway line. 
The forests are also full of asan {Terminalia tomentosa), pidsdl 
{Pterocarpus marsupium), sisu (Dalbergia ih’wsoo) and JcMum 
{Schleichera trijvga). The minor forest products consist of lac, 
tusser cocoons and sabai grass {Ischwimm AngustifoUurn) and 
are leased out to contractors. In 1907-08 the forest revenue 
yielded Es. 67,088. In the year 1907-08 the excise revenue 
amounted to Es. 6,064. The total number of civil suits for 
disposal in the year 1907-08 was 107; the litigation was of a 
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petty nature, having reference chiefly to small money claims and 
land disputes. 

There is a regular police force consisting of 1 Sub-Inspector, Police. 

5 Head-Constables and 29 constables: besides this staff there 
is a reserved police force of 9 men and 1 Sub-Inspector: there are 
also the village chaukulan or gordita, 108 in number. As already 
stated there are feudal tenures held by Bhuiyas and Gonds: 
these feudatories form a sort of rural militia and are available 
for police duty in the State. 

The jail in Bonaigarh affords accommodation for 31 prisoners. Jaii. 
There is a regular Public Works Department under the Agency Public 
Executive Engineer with a Sub-Overseer locally in charge: the Works 
most important work now in hand is the construction of a good ’ 
road from Panposh on the railway to Bonaigarh, a distance of 
38 miles. In the year 1907-08 Bs. 13,727 was spent on account 
of public works. 

Education is exceedingly backward and the State being in- Edvoa. 
habited by very wild aboriginal races scattered amongst the hill ’^*°**^' 
ranges and forests it has not been possible so far to spread 
education: the people are adverse to sending their children to 
school and making them attend regularly. In 1907-08 there 
were 13 Lower Primary schools and one Upper Primary school 
and the number of pupils attending was 492. A special State 
Sub-Inspector has been recently appointed with a view to improve 
the standard of the existing schools and endeavour to open others. 

The State also enjoys the services of the Agency Inspector of 
Schools, and there are signs that the cause of education is likely 
at last to make progress. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

DASPALLA STATE. 

Phtsicai The State of Daspalla lies between 20° 11' and 20° 35' N., 

A8PBOTS. g^o 29 ' and 85° 7' E., with an area of 568 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by Angul district and Narsinghpur 
State, from the latter of which it is separated by the MahSnadi 
river; on the east by Khandpara and Nayagarh States; on the 
south by the Madras district of Ganjam; and on the west by the 
Baud State. The principal peak is Goaldes (2,506 feet) on the 
north on the right bank of the Mahanadi. 

The Mahanadi marks on the north the boundary line, except 
for a short distance, where the State extends to the north of the 
river and the boundary is conterminous with the British distriot 
of Angul. The State is divided into two parts—Daspalla proper, 
to the south of the Mahanadi, which comprises the original area 
of the State; and Jormuha Daspalla, a small tract to the north of 
the Mahanadi, which was formerly a part of the tract known as the 
Angul State, but annexed by conquest. On the west and south the 
State is covered by some fine hill ranges, but there are no peaks of 
any special height. These ranges are covered with dense forest, 
especially to the south, where there are large tracts of valuable sAl 
(Shorea robusta) forest. The rest of the State is open coun¬ 
try undulating with a gradual slope from the southern hills to the 
Mahinadi and the country readily lends itself to irrigation. The 
State is famous for the magnificent and picturesque gorge of the 
Barmul pass in the north-west comer of the State: at this spot the 
Mahanadi suddenly narrows down from its wide course and enters 
the gorge, sweeping along through the pass which in parts is not 
more than a quarter of a mile wide : on either side hills tower up 
precipitously from the river bed, clad with dense forest to their 
peaks, with rugged scarps standing out in bold relief: the channel 
scoured out by the volume of water tearing through the gorge is 
of great depth and is a magnificent sight in the rains: in the 
cold and hot seasons the depth of the channel provides a long 
expanse of water gleaming blue and clear in the sun, stretching 
out before the eyes like a lake surrounded by mountains: the 
contrast is enhanced at this time of the year when at either end 
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of ike gorge the Mahanadi has dwindled away to a few isolated 
currents running shallow between vast reaches of arid sand. The 
average rainfall for the sis years—from 1902-03 to 1907-08—was 
57*28 inches. The headquarters of the State are at Kunjaban. 

Daspalla is said to be a corruption of Jaspalla, meaning a Histobv. 
village or number of villages acquired by conquest. The State 
was established about 516 years ago by Sal Bhanj, one of the 
brothers of the then Raja of Baud. The boundaries of the State 
at the time of its foundation cannot be ascertained. It is said 
that Sal Bhanj had some family quarrel in consequence of which 
he went to Puri to visit Jagann&th. On his return the then 
Chief of Nayagarh took pity on him and gave him shelter at 
Barmul. The Raja of Khandpara joined the Chief of Nayagarh 
in helping Sal Bhanj. The latter gave him a part of his State 
named Korada, five kos (ten miles) in area, and the former gave 
him an equal area and made him the RajS thereof, Nar&yan 
Bhanj, the successor of Sal Bhanj, conquered some of the Khond 
villages. The next Chief named Padman&v Bhanj conquered that 
part of the State which is now called Khond Desha. The area of 
the State being thus extended, the Raj& of Nayagarh tried to get 
back the portiim of his State, which had originally been given to 
Sal Bhanj, and eventually succeeded in doing so. This part was 
called Puruna Daspalla. Padmanav Bhanj after the restoration 
to Nayagarh of Puruna, Daspalla defeated a Khond Chief or 
Mallik and established his capital at Kunjaban garh, the present 
headquarters of the State. The two succeeding chiefs attempted 
to wrest from the Raja of Angul the tract known as Jormuha; 
but before the fate of the war was decided the matter oame to 
the notice of Raghuji Bhonsla who deputed an officer to settle 
the dispute, and in 1776 A.D. gave a sanad for Jormuha 
to the Raja of Daspalla. The twelfth Chief of this family, 

Krishna Chandra Bhanj, conquered the Khond zilda (tracts) 
named Na-saghar and Baisipalli. None of the Chiefs have any 
farman from the Mughal or Maratha rulers. The Chief is 
commonly known as the Raja of Jormuha Daspalla, No tribute 
is paid for Jormuha by virtue of a ooneeBsion granted by the 
Marathas in consideration of the Raja supplying, free of all 
cost, all the timber annually required for the Jaganuath oars at 
Puri. It was at the Barmul pass that the Marathas ma,de their 
last unsuccessful stand against the British in 1804. The emblem 
of the State is the peacock. 

The population increased from 45,597 in 1891 to 51,987 Thb 
in 1901, of whom 51,903 were Hindus, the most numerous castes 
being Khonds (12,000), Pans (8,000), OhasSis (7,000) and Qauras 
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(6,000). The density is 92 persons to the square mile. The 
inhabitants are contained in 485 villages, of which the chief 
is Kunjaban, the headquarters of the State, situated 14 miles 
from the Cuttaek-Sonpur road. The population is classified 
as follows:—Hindus—males, 25,733, females, 26,170; total of 
Hindus, 61,903 or 99'8 per cent, of the population of the 
State ; proportion of males in total Hindus, 49'7 per cent. 
Musalmans—males, 70, females, H ; total of Musalmans, 81 
or 0*16 per cent, of the total population; proportion of males 
in total Musalmans 86*4 per cent. Christians 3. The number 
of persons able to read and write is 876, or 1*7 per cent, of 
the total population. Averages—Villages per square mile, 0*85 ; 
persons per village, 107; houses per village, 22*03; houses per 
square mile, 18'8; persons per house, 4*8. The majority of 
the aboriginal tribes are Khonds, who form 23*7 per cent, of 
the population. Of the 485 villages there are 475, with less 
than five hundred inhabitants, 9 with from five hundred to a 
thousand, and one with from one to two thousand inhabitants. 
The people are backward, fairly well off, but very improvident. 

The country is not unhealthy, ei^cept in the forest tracts, where 
malaria is prevalent. The average ratio of births and deaths per 
thousand of the population for the ten years from 1893 to 1902 
was 16*90' and 14*20 respectively; fever and bowel-complaints 
account for the principal number of deaths. There is a charitable 
dispensary at the headquarters in charge of a Civil Hospital 
Assistant; the dispensary has accommodation for indoor patients ; 
in 1907-08 the total number of patients treated and the average 
daily attendance were 5,429 and 24 respectively. The people are 
strongly adverse to vaccination and the average annual number of 
primary vaccinations during the 10 years from 1893 to 1902 was 
only 282 ; since then the department has been placed in the 
charge of a special Vaccination Inspector, and in 1907-08 there 
were 1,543 primary vaccinations and 660 revacoinations : the 
hostile attitude towards vaccination is slowly giving way. 

The soil is fertile and the open country between the southern 
hill ranges and the Mahanadi is well cultivated, and there are 
several prosperous villages. The agricultural population is 
indolent and as elsewhere the system of cultivation is of the 
roughest and the produce obtained is nothing like what the soil is 
capable of yielding: transplantation of rice is but rarely practised. 
The crops are the same as in the neighbouring State of Baud, 
and nothing has so far been done to introduce fresh varieties of 
paddy or new crops. The soil, however, yields in abundance, 
and the people usually have large surplus stocks for export; 
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small reservoirs and embankments for irrigation are commonly met 
with. The total area in 1902 of the State in acres was 363,520, 
of which forests occupied 243,549 and 31,135 acres were not fit 
for cultivation: culturable waste other than fallow amounted to 
49,219 acres, fallow 2,258 and net cropped area 37,359 acres and 
area cropped more than once 3,160 acres. 

The assessment is light and the average rate of rent per acre Rekts, 

♦ • ° ^ WAGBS 

of first, second and third class rice lands is Rs. 2-2-4, Re, 1-12-4 
and Re. 1-7 respectively and for at or uplands, Re. 0-9-0. The peicbs. 
average rate of wages during the ten years 1893 to 1902 has 
shown a general tendency to rise; the average daily rate during 
this period has been as follows:—Common mason 7 annas 8 pies ; 
superior carpenter 5 annas 8 pies; common carpenter 3£ annas; 
common blacksmith 5 annas; the services of superior masons 
and blacksmiths are not available. The average price per rupee 
of wheat, rice and gram during the same period has shown 
a tendency to rise and has averaged 8^ seers, 20J seers, and 
14| seers respectively. 

This State has no special manufactures or occupations caUing occur a- 
for notice. In the rainy season and up to January large quantities nous, 
of food-grains, oil-seeds, bamboos, small timber and forest produce piOTOBsa 
are carried by boat down the Mahanadi to Cuttack, As in the and 
case of other Qarhjat States principal imported articles are salt, 

Spices, mill-cloths and kerosene oil. 

The Mahtlnadi river forms the natural and readiest line of mean* of 
oommunioation. The Cuttack-Soupur road maintained by Gov- oohmuni. 

“ OAXION* 

ernment runs through the State parallel to the river; there are 
rest-houses along the road at easy distances. The State maintains 
one good surface road about 14 miles in length from the head¬ 
quarters at Kuujaban linking up with the Government road. 

There are two inferior surface tracks leading to the Nay&garh and 
Khandpara States. There is a post office at the headquarters and 
the post plies vid, Kantilo. 

The system of the land revenue administration is similar to Ijakd 
that of the neighbouring States ond requires no detailed mention, apminis- 
There are no zamindaris in the State. No oesses are levied. The tbation, 
last settlement was made in 1898 by polo measurements known as 
the daHika-padika or a pole measuring 10 feet 5J inobes. The 
current land revenue demand in 1907-08 amounted to Rs. 31,828. 

The relations between the State and the Rrilish Government 0*bbbal 
are regulated by the sanad of 1894 which was revised in 1908 and tbation. 
the powers enjoyed by the Chief are those of a magistrate of the 
first class. The Chief is assisted by a Dltvau in the disposal Rower*, 
of public business. The total income of the State is estimated Finances. 
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at) about; Es. 71,644 and an anuaal tiribute of Es. 661 is paid 
to the British Government. The chief souroes of inoome in 1907-08 
excluding land revenue were from the forests, Es. 32,464 and 
from excise, Es. 6,537 : reckless felling was formerly the custom 
in the valuable forests of this State, but this has been stopped 
and no trees imder 6J feet in girth are now allowed to be 
cut. Opium and ganja are obtained under the same system as 
in vogue in the other States : the ontstill system for supply of 
liquor is in force and the standard enforced is not more than 
one outstill for every 30 square miles, and the number of 
outstills is in fact actually smaller. The total number of suits 
for disposal in 1907-08 was 265; 55 per cent, of the suits were of 
a petty nature being below the value of Es. 50, The number of 
oases reported to the police in 1907-08 was 78 and serious crime is 
a rare oeourrenoe in the State. The police force consists 
of one Sub-Inspector, 11 Head-Oonstables and 25 constables: 
besides these there are 210 chuukidars {village watchmen) and a 
pai/; militia of 112 men. There is a small masonry jail at head¬ 
quarters with accommodation for 25 prisoners : regular labour is 
exacted from the oonviots, who are employed on weaving with a 
fly-shuttle loom, on oil-pressing and extramural work of road 
making. In 1907-08 the daily average population was 18*73. 
There is no regular Public Works Department, The State, 
however, spent Es. 8,321 on public works in the year 1907-08. 

The State maintains a Middle English, two Opper Primary, 
43 Lower Primary schools and a Sanskrit tol. The number of 
pupils on the rolls in 1907-08 was 851, Education is very back¬ 
ward and the State received in 1907-08 a grant of Es. 279 towards 
education and also enjoys free of cost the services of the 
regular inspeoting staff of Government offioers. In 1907-08 the 
State spent Es. 2,658 on education. 
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CHAPTEE Vm. 


DHENKANAL STATE. 

The State of Dhenianal lies between 21“ 11' and 20° 31' N., and PHrsioii 
86° 10' and 86° 2' E. It is bounded on the north by the Pal 
LaharS and Keonjhar States; on the east by the Outtaok district; 
on the south by Atbgarh, Tigiria and BarambS. States and on 
the west by Hindol State, Angul district and Taloher State. 

The State comprises a total area of 1,463 square miles according 
to the Topographical Survey of 1867 and contains 968 villages 
and 2 towns. The river BrShmani traverses it from the north¬ 
west to the south-east for a length of 68 miles, roughly dividing it 
into two halves. The northern half is more jungly and sparsely 
populated than the southern. The State is interspersed with hills 
of which tlie most important are the EanjanSgura and the 
Anantpur ranges to the north and the Kapilas range to the south¬ 
east, and it is intersected by numerous hill-streams which generally 
flow into the Brfthmani or its principal tributary, the Bamial. 

The Kapilfts hill has an elevation of 2,239 feet and on the summit 
is a bungalow for the Chief’s summer residence with a hill-road 
leading up to it. The general slope of the State is from west 
to east and from north to south; the country is undulating and 
contains a large number of fertile valleys and the soil varies 
from a rich loam to the gravely detritus of the hill slopes. Less 
than a third of the State has been brought under cultivation and 
the forest area covers nearly a thousand square miles, of which 
the reserved area amounts to 264 square miles. The undulating 
character of the country specially lends itself to easy irrigation 
by oonstructing bandhs or dams for the storage of rain water. 

The forests are rich iu sal (Shorea robusta), dsan {Terminalia 
tomentosa), pidsUl {Pterocarpus marsupium), sisH {Dalbergia 
Sissoo), mahud {Baasia lati/olia) though of an inferior growth and 
generally of an immature age. liBca deposits have been dis¬ 
covered in different parts of the State, limestone is also found; 
iron is smelted according to the primitive method by the Lohuras 
of Parjang and gold dust in very small quantities is collected by 
washing the sands of the Bami&l, the gold thus obtained being 
of the purest quality. The rainfall averages 58'21 inches: the 
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summer months are very dry and the temperature rises to 106°. 
The town of Dhenkanal, the headquarters of the Chief, contains 
a population of 5,609 souls, and lias good public and other 
buildings and roads, most of which are metalled and well- 
aligned. A telegraph line connects it with the town of Cuttack, 
24 miles off. The other important centre is Bhuhan situated on 
the Brahmani in the extreme east with a population of 6,788 
souls and noted as a centre of trade. 

Histoey. The State of Dhenkanal has no authentic record from which 
any information as to its origin or history can be gathered. 
The State is said to derive its name from an aborigine of the 
Savar caste, named Dhenka Sawara, who was in possession of a 
strip of land, about a couple of miles in area, upon which the 
present residence of the Chief stands. There still exists to the 
west of the Chief’s residence a stone, commonly known as the Dhenka 
Sawara Munda (head), to which worship is rendered once or twice 
in a year. About the middle of the 17th century, one Singha 
BidySdhar, a scion of the then Khurda (Puri) R&j family, is said 
to have conquered the country and founded the State. Legend 
relates that the conquered Savar, when put to death, prayed that his 
head should always be worshipped. Singha Bidyadhar was pro¬ 
bably one of a number of petty Chiefs who were known as samantas 
or subordinate Chiefs. In an old palm-leaf record it is stated 
that he was Jayirddr of Hoda Karamul, the bisa or paryann, 
about 15 or 16 miles to the north of the headquarters of the 
State. There are in the Dhenkanal State a number of places 
with the prefix of Oarh such as Garh Siula, Garb Besalia, Garb 
Dom Raja Katak, Garb Ganpur, and so on. In these there exist 
even to the present day, ruins of buildings, stone pillars, tanks, 
wells, and parts of ditches, etc., which show that the places so 
known were once the seats of petty or semi-independent Chiefs, 
i.e., of a samanta. There is also in the State a place known as 
Bhim Nagari, where it is said that the well-known Orissa Chief 
Ananga Bhiraa Deva, who held the gadi in the 12th century, 
was bom. This fact is believed to have been recorded in the 
old palm-leaf records (Madala Panji) of the Puri temple. The 
old temple of Chandra Sekhar on the Kapilas hill was built 
by Eaja Prataprudra Deva of Orissa in the 16th century. 
There are no records to show the original limits of this State or 
the various changes in its boundaries. The tradition has, however, 
been handed down from generation to generation, that the State 
which originally consisted of one small strip of land was 
gradually enlarged by tlie conquests made by Singha Bidyadhar 
and his successors from the sxurrounding Chiefs. I’he largest 
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acquisitions were made during the time of Triloohan Mahendra 
Baiiadiir from 1756 to 1798 A.D. He was a powerful Chief, and 
received the title of Mahendra Bahadur from the Buri llaja, his 
predecessors liaving been designated only as Samanta ^Singha or 
Bhraraarbar liai. He obtained a farman or sanad from the 
Bi&ja of Orissa. There is still extant a little poem called Samara 
taranga (war wave), which contains a description of the waves of 
the war which swept over Dhenkanal. Up to a very recent date, 
some of the neighbouring Ohiefs acknowledged the supremacy 
of Dhenkanal. The Raja of Hindol especially did so by 
making an annual present of sweets called uman. The present 
Chief’s grandfather, Bhagirathi Mahendra Bahadur, was an 
enlightened Chief, and was made a Maharaja in 1869. He was 
heirless, and adopted the youngest brother of the present Chief 
of Baud, the family thereby taking rank as high caste Xshat* 
triya. He ilied in 1877 and was succeeded by his adopted son, 
Dinabandhu Mahendra Bahadur, who died a minor in 1885. 

His son, the present Baja Sura Pratap Mahendra Bahadur, is 
the twentieth in descent. The emblem of the State is a 
fiah. 

The total population of the State according to the census of Jhb 
ISO l is 278,663 souls, classified as follows:—Hindus—males, 
131,465 and females, 134,285, total, 365,750 or 97’1 per cent, 
of the population of the State; proportion of males in total 
Hindus 49’5 per cent. Musalmtos—males, 431 and females, 318, 
total, 749 or 0'28 per cent, of the population of the State; 
proportion of males in total Musalraans 57‘5 per cent. Auimists— 
males, 3,496 and females, 3,636, total, 7,132 or 2’6 per cent, of 
the population of the State; proportion of males in total Animists 
49-02 per cent. Christian--18. Proportion of males of all 
classes in total population 49-04 per cent. Average density of 
population 187 per square mile. Averages—Villages per square 
mile, 0-66 ; persons per village, 269-9 ; houses per square mile, 

36-7 ; houses per village, 55-5; persons per house, 5-1. Numbw 
of literate persons in Ihe State is 9,392 or 3-43 (males, 3-33 and 
females, 0-10) per cent, of the total population. In this State 
there are two towns and 968 villages : the villages may be 
classified as follows :—I village with from two thousand to five 
thousand inhabitants, 30 with from one to two thousand inhabit¬ 
ants, 113 with from five hundred to one thousand inhabitants, 

824 with loss than five hundred inhabitants. The population 
is ethnically divided as follows :—Aboriginal tribes 43,281 or 15-5 
per cent, of the population, of whom the Savars are by far the 
most numerous (21,438); semi-Hinduised aboriginals 65,861 or 
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20'4 per cent, of the population, the Pans forming the great 
majority (45,826); Hindu castes and people of pure Hindu 
origin 174,740 or 63'8 per cent, of the population, the most 
numerous castes being Ohasas (51,116), Gauras (18,369), 
Khandaits (15,761), Brahmans (11,541), Telis (10,290), Kowats 
(9,178) and Tantis (6,788). Musalmans 749 or 0’28 per cent, 
of the population. The large percentage of the Brahman 
population compared with the other Garhjat States is accounted 
for by the fact that the previous Chiefs of Dheukanfil and 
more particularly Mah&raja Bhagirathi Mahendra Bah&dur, the 
grandfather of the present Chief, and an enlightened ruler and 
lover of Sanskrit literature, made extensive grants of lakhirdj 
(rent-free) lands to learned Brahmans and induced them to 
settle down in the State with a view to raise the standard of 
public morality. The Idkhiraj grants amount to 110 square miles, 
about half of which consists of forests. The Pans, 16'8 per cent, 
of the total population, are very numerous and though some 
of them own lands having settled down to a life of honest toil, 
a large number still retain their traditional cattle-lifting and 
pilfering propensities. 

The climate of the State is dry and healthy, except that of 
the jungle tracts, some parts of which are malarious. In average 
years tanks and wells supplemented by irrigation reservoirs 
supply drinking-water to the people in the interior. In years of 
drought these sources dry up and the supply becomes deficient. 
Some of the villages are insanitary and the habits specially of 
the lower classes are very unclean. The aboriginal tribes still 
live largely on jungle roots. The diseases most prevalent are 
dysentery, diarrhoea, malarial fever, venereal diseases and skin 
diseases of various kinds. There are two charitable dispensaries 
entirely maintained by the State, one at headquarters and the 
other at Murhi, the headquarters of the Baisinga subdivision. 
The former is under a first grade Assistant Surgeon and the 
latter under a Civil Hospital Assistant; a lady doctor is attached 
to the former and there is a separate zanana (female) hospital. Both 
the dispensaries are doing good work and increasing in popularity. 
The average number of patients annually treated is 27,240. The 
total number of patients treated in 1907-08 was 32,320. The 
annual expenditure of the State on these medical i n stitutions 
averages Es. 8,684, including the cost of the vaccination establish¬ 
ment under a Civil Hospital Assistant, who acts as a peripatetic 
village doctor and distributes medicine gratis to the villagers in 
the recess season. In 1907-08 the number of primary vaccina¬ 
tions, was 7,407 and that of revaooinations, 3,817. The State 
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also employs a passed Veterinaiy Assistant to give occasional 
help to the villagers, when epidemios among cattle are reported. 

Vital statistics are collected by the Police. The marginal 

figures compare the birth and the 
death-rates per mille for the last 
3 years. 

There are epidemios of cholera 
and sometimes of small-pox of 
varying severity and confined to 
different parts of the State every 
year. The average number of 
deaths per annum from snake-bite 
is 24 and the number killed by 
wild animals is 29. Eewards are offered for the destruetion of 
wild animals. 

The population of the State is essentially agricultural; but AoHicnL- 
the metliods of agriculture are still primitive and there is great ’ 
room for development. The cultivated area is 457 square miles 
or less than a third of the total area of the State. The rents 
are undeveloped, the average rent per acre being He. 0-10-6 
for all kinds of lauds taken together. The total cultivated and 
occupied area according to the last settlement of the State com¬ 
pleted in 1901-02 is divided as follows:— 



Area in 

Percentage 

of 

each class. 


acres. 

i'arad or winter rice ... 

181,H73 

46-8 

or sloping highlund 

66,Ubl 

23-1 

Oultnrable waste 

29,437 

10-4 

Bditfoual or miscellaneous crops 

17,330 

6'1 

Bxdli or autumn rice ... ... 

9,776 

3-6 

Dofatal or twice cropped area ... 

8,362 

3‘1 

Homestead 

7,098 

2’4 

Orchards 

8,676 

3-1 

Uncultivable tanks, reservoirs and ridges 

3,186 

1-0 

Situ of temples and buildings 

183 

0-1 

Totai 

282,002 

100 


Year. 

Birth- 

Death- 

rates. 

rates. 

1906 

18*65 

16*82 

1906 

16*47 

18*40 

1907 

22*01 

21*96 
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The area under rioe cultivation is 170,454 acres as under:— 


Deinription of land. 

Area in 
acres. 

Gross out¬ 
turn in 
maunds. 

Average 
outturn in 
maunds. 

Sarad elcfaaal 
„ dofasal 

131,873 

830 



Total 

132,712 

288,816 

18 

Biali ehfasal 
„ dofasal 

0,770 

7,621 



TotuI 

17,207 

121,070 

7 

DMttrh 01 spring piidily 

Saih^ or Toila paddy 

445 

20,000 

4,895 

80,000 

11 

4 

Qbabd total 

170,454 

2,594,790 

15 


Manuring is practised on a small scale but rotation of crops 
is not generally practised. The principal crop in this State is 
the monsoon padd.y. It is a bumper crop if the rain is seasonable 
and well di8tribute<l. In bad years it requires irrigation for 
which the State from its physical character is well adapted. The 
tenants construct reservoirs by throwing up dams across water¬ 
courses at a moderate cost in primitive fashion. The area under 
jute is inconsiderable. Sugarcane is largely grown and the 
people have taken to the better varieties introduced by tire 
State, Tobacco is grown on alluvial lands and near homesteads. 
Ildshi or til (sesamum seed) is extensively cultivated on highlands 
with a comparatively poor soil and is largely exported Irora 
the State. The State maintains an agricultural demonstration 
farm and a sericultural farm under an expert for the benefit 
of its tenantry and bettor results may be expected when these 
institutions come to be more appreciated by the people. There 
is an almost unlimited scope for the development of the agricul¬ 
tural resources of the State. 

The State is subject to visitation of floods and drought. The 
riparian tracts on both sides of the rivers Br&hmani and the 
Ramial, covering an area of nearly 500 square miles, are liable 
to flood. The floods in ordinary years do not cause much harm. 
In years of exceptional rains they are destructive to crops. The 
loss caused by the floods is recouped by a bumper winter crop 
if it is not followed by an unusual drought. 

Drought is a more serious calamity in the State on account 
of the undulating nature of the country, the surface soil being 
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highly porous. The areas most exposed are the extensive uplands 
in the north and the west of the State oomprisingun area of about 
226 square miles; but in years of severe drought the greater part 
of the State is affected excepting the low lands and such other 
areas as are protected by bandhs, tanks and natural springs. 
Irrigation schemes large and small are therefore of cardinal 
importance to the State and their value is recognised. The well- 
to-do cultivators have small bandha or embankments of their own 
and the State has invested a large sum of money in making a 
number of large reservoirs. But much remains to be done in this 
direction and the lack of capital and enterprise of the people 
is a serious drawback. The State devotes a portion of its income 
every year to irrigation projects, which ouglit to be highly 
reproductive in this State. 

The average rates of rent per acre for the different kinds of xiams, 
crops are;—(i) Sdrad or winter rice. Re. 1-0-8; (2) Bidli 
early rioe, Re. 0-6-9; (3) Bdzefaaai (miscellaneous crops), pbiubs. 

Re. 0-7-1; (4) Dofaaal (twice-cropped areas). Re. 1-5-9 ; (5) Toild 
or uplands at the foot of hills, Re. 0-2-1. There are 9 rates for 
lands (winter rioe), varying from Rs. 2-1-4 to Ro. 0-6-3 per 
acre : average rates of assessment for let, 2nd and 3rd class winter 
rioe lauds per acre are Re. 1-13-2, Re. 1-0-8 and Re. 0-8-4 respec¬ 
tively. There are 5 rates for bidli land (early rioe), varying from 
Re, 1-4-10 to Re. 0-4-2 per acre. Average rate of assessment per 
acre of at or biili land is Re. 0-12-6. The rents realised by the 
lah-fiirajdirs from their tenants are about 27 per cent, higher, 
while under-tenants usually pay half of the produce as rent. 

All classes of tenants are protected from illegal exactions by the 
record-of-rights framed at the lost settlement and cannot be 
forcibly evicted. Rents have, with few exceptions, remained 
stationary for the last 30 years, in spite of the marked rise in 
the price of rice, the staple food-grain, within the State and 
the increased facilities for export provided by the Outtaok- 
Angul Road, which passes through the southern and most 
populous half of the State. The opening of the Bengal-NSgpur 
Railway has given a further and marked impetus to the trade 
of the State, 

In the town wages are paid in cash at Re. 0-2-0 per diem 
for unskilled and Re. 0-4-0 to Re. 0-6-0 for skilled labour. 

In the interior of the State wages are still paid in kind, and 
there has been little change in the rates for the last 30 years. 
Agricultural labourers get on an average about Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 
per month. The daily wages of other classes of labourers are :— 
carpenter, 6 annas; blacksmith, 5 annas; stone-cutter, 5 annas; 
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masoD, 5 annas; painter, 4 annas; thatoher, 4 annas; oartman, 
with cart, 8 annas. 

The following table exhibits the average of prices current of 
the principal food crops during the periods 188.3-83 to 1891-02, 
1892-93 to 1901-02 and from 1902-03 to 1907-08 


Year. 

QUANIITIJSB per RDPSE by the seer op 80 TOIAB. 

Paddy. 

Strhi. 

Muga. 

Arhar. 

XttHhl. 

Ckand, 

•c 

Wliest. 

1883-83 to 

53 

18 

M 

17 

S3 

27 

19 

11 

1892-93 to 1901-03 

49 

17 

10 

10 

29 

20 

27 

12 

1902-03 to 1907-08 

a 

17 

u 

15 

37 

25 

21 

13 


Of the total population of 273,662 souls, 11,541 or 4'21 
per cent, are Brahmans who are either Idkhirajddra or cultivators 
(MasUns); 2,065 or 075 per cent, are Kshattriyas who are 
mostly jagirddrt ; 2,393 or 0’87 per cent, are Karans or persons 
of the writer class; 19,401 or 7‘08 per cent, are traders; 22,727 
or 8'3 per cent, are artisans; 71,168 or 26*01 per ^ent. belong 
to the cultivating olassos; 96,368 or 34*86 per cent, are 
labourers of different classes; 47,744 or 17*44 percent, follow 
other miscellaneous professions and 1,256 or 0*46 per cent, are 
Bairagis and other mendicants. Most of the persons enumerated 
above are largely dependent on cultivation in addition to their 
other occupations, which are generally of a subsidiary nature; 
broadly speaking, the total population of the State may be 
divided into agriculturists and labourers, of whom the former 
preponderate over the latter. The M&stan Brahmans mostly 
cultivate their own fields, while the Idkhirdjddrs, jd(jtrddn, traders 
and other well-to-do tenants cultivate their lands with the help 
of servants. There are few tenure-holders or middlemen in the 
Slate, except a few largo jdgirddrs and Idkhirdjddrs. 

The principal articles of local manufacture are brass and bell- 
metal utensils, cotton and tusser cloths, iron, lao and oateobu. 
The manufactures are on a very small scale. 

Food-grains, pulses, molasses, oil-seeds, hides, bell-metal 
utensils and forest produce are the principal articles of export 
from the State, while the chief imports are piece-goods, cotton 
yarns, salt, kerosene oil and spices. Ti*ade is undeveloped and 
confined mainly to agricultural and forest produce. 

The Cuttack-Augul road runs for 36 miles within the State 
and this section is maintained from State revenues; it passes 
through the town of Dhenkanal. The road is metalled, and, 
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with one exception, bridged throughout and is an important 
trade route. The State expended Bs. 98,000 on this road, in¬ 
cluding the eonstriiotion of four road-side bungalows. There 
are seven other roads connecting the town of Dhenkanal with 
the subdivisional headquarters and other places of import¬ 
ance in the interior. The total length of the roads maintained 
by the State is 168 miles, of which 62 miles are metalled: 

14 miles of the old unmetalled Cuttack-Sambalpur road 
lie within the State, and are maintained by Q-ovemment. About 
Rs. 17,000 is annually spent by tlie State on repairs to its roads 
and the public works are supervised by a competent Engineer 
and his staff. There are other parts of the State remaining to 
be opened out, and a number of village roads, connecting the 
important villages with the State roads, are needed. No road- 
oess or tolla of any kind are levied. 

Besides the roads, the river Brahmani which flows through 
the State and is navigable for about eight months of the year 
is extensively used for boat trafiSo and for floating down timbers 
and bamboos. The Eami&l is also used for this purpose, though 
to a muoh less extent, as it is not navigable for more than four 
mouths. 

There is postal and telegraphic service between Dhenkaniil Postal 
and the town of Cuttack on one side and Angul on the other. 

There is also daily postal communication between Dhenkanal and 
Murhi, the subdivisional headquarters. All these are Imperial 
lines. 

The State deals directly with the tenants; there are no middle- Land 
men. Bents are collected by sarbarafikdris appointed by the 
State, who retain 10 per cent, for their remuneration and pay tbation. 
in the balance into the Raj treasury. The small ianki or quit- 
rent due from certain Idkhirajddrs is collected by their headman 
or mtikaddam and paid in direct. The revenue is payable in two 
equal instalments, via., on the 16th of April and the 15th of 
January, and the sarbardhkdv is allowed to collect it from the 
ryots 15 days in advance. Under the terms of his agreement, the 
sarbardhkdr is responsible for short collections though equitable 
considerations are made for sufficient reasons and the State under¬ 
takes to collect the rents duo from the defaulters for the mrhardh- 
kdr's benefit where he is unable to do so. There is a record-of- 
rights, and therefore no uncertainty about the tenants’ rental. 

The latter has no saleable rights in his holding, no mortgages 
or transfers without the permission of the State are recognised 
and the revenue demand is a first charge on the land. In oases 
of persistent default the tenant is evicted after notice and his 
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lands resettled by the State; such cases are very few in practice, 
and the sarbard/ikdr is not authorised to evict; he merely submits 
a list of defaulters. The sarbarahkdra are too many; several 
of them are, in the absence of better men, incompetent and 
devoid of influence; and their remuneration is meagre in many 
cases, though the scale is liberal. By the fusion of some of the 
sarbardhkdris, as they fall vacant, with others, a steady attempt is 
made to improve matters as far as possible. 

The revenue demaud stood at Its. 25,409 only before any 
settlement of the State was attempted and its collection was most 
uncertain. The first settlement was made in 1846-47 by the 
grandfather of the present Chief and resulted in an assessment 
of lis. 34,621; a settlement made in 1883-84 yielded Rs. 78,769, 
the settlement of 1901-02 gave an assessment of Rs. 1,26,680; 
the increase in 66 years thus amounted to Rs. 1,01,271. 

iTie last settlement was made during Glovemment management 
of the State at a cost of Rs. 93,826 and took seven years to 
complete. 

The revenue is easily collected and few certificates have 
to be filed. The oun'ent gross land revenue demand, inclusive 
of the sarbard/ikdrs' ooramissiou and the quit-rent paid by the 
Idkhirdjddn is lis. 1,50,878. 

The mmd of 1894, which was revised in 1908, regulates 
the relation between the State and the British Government, 
to whom the State pays a tribute of Rs. 5,099. The State 
was under Government management for 29 years during 
the minority of the Chief and of his father and the spirit of 
British administration modified to suit local requirements has 
been introduced. Tlio Chief was placed on the yadi on the 12th 
February 1906 on his attaining majority and has continued the 
administration on approved linos. Ho has a Duidn ; there are 
two Assistants. One of the Assistant Diuidns is the Subdivisioual 
Officer in charge of the Baisinga subdivision. Appeals in all 
civil suits heard by the Assistant Dlwdm lie in the first instance 
to the Diwdn and the second appeals are preferred to the Chief. 
There are no Honorary Magistrates. 

In 1907-08 the total income of tho State was Rs. 2,52,970. 
The State has a considerable sum invested in Government 
funds. 

There is a staff of 2 officers and 36 guards imder a trained 
Dehra Hun Forester for the conservation of the State forests. 
In 1907-08 the forest revenue amounted to Its. 31,766. The 
excise revenue yielded Rs. 16,750 in 1907-08. The number of 
title suits per annum is 312 and that of money suits 1,559. 
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Average crime per annum ie 1,351 or 0’50 per cent, on the Crime, 
total population, cognizable crime being 0’22 per cent. The 
State is divided for administrative purposes into two subdivisions, 

2 thanas and 6 outposts. The strength of the police force Police, 
consists of 18 officers and 84 men under on Inspector, The 
State has a fine two-storied jail Avith accommodation for 
prisoners, administered on British lines at tlie headquarters 
of the State, and also a sub-jail at Murhi, the headquarters of 
the Baisinga subdivision, with accommodation for 28 prisoners. 

In 1907-08 tire daily average jail population at both the jails 
was 181‘7. The Assistant Surgeon of the State is the Superin¬ 
tendent of the jail. The Public Works Department of the Public 
State is placed under an experienced officei' of the rank of a 
Civil Engineer. In 1907-08 the State spent Ks. 38,740 on ao- ment! 
count of public works. 

The State expends about 5 00 per cent, of its income annually Eduoa- 
on education. It maintains a High English school located in a 
building, one of the finest in the Garbjats. The cost of the 
upkeep of the school is Bs. 4,956, The fee collections amount to 
Es. 332. There are 233 Primary schools including 27 advanced 
and elementary private schools in the State. The total cost of 
education in 1907-08 was Rs. 23,756 of which Bs. 10,385 was 
contributed by the State, Es. 3,310 by Government, Es. 9,039 by 
school fees and the balance was met by subscriptions. 

The different kinds of sohools in the State with the number of 
pupils receiving instruction in each are given below :— 

The num¬ 
ber of boys 
of a school- 
going ago 
is 20,311 of 
whom 3,573 
or 17*6 per 
cent. are 
reo e i V i n g 
instruction 
Attention is 
paid to the 
teaching of 

girls and the children of backward or aboriginal tribes. There 
are one Upper Primary and 14 Lower Primary schools for girls 
and the total number of girl-pupils is 444. There are 5 Lower 
Primary schools for backward tribes Avith 60 pupils. The schools 
are inspected by two Bub-Inspectors and one Inspecting Pandit. 


CliASa OF SOHOOXS. 

No. of 
schools- 

No. of 
pupils. 

Heuabks. 

High English school 

1 

186 


Upper Primuiy schools ... 

13 

545 


Lower Primary schools... 

193 

3,122 

Includes one 
Makhtab with 
14 pupils. 

Sanskrit school 

1 

20 


Quru-Training school ... 

1 

10 


Private schools 

27 

134 


Total 

236 

4,017 
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Eduoation has slowly adTanoed in this State. Teohnioal ednoation 
has been started by the Chief, Two students are taught seriouU 
ture at the State farm and weavers are taught the use of different 
kinds of improved hand-looms at the State workshop. One 
student has been sent to Japan to learn praotioal chemistry and 
sugar refining, and two have been sent to the B&jsh&hl Sericultural 
school, 
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OHAPTER IX. 


GAWGPDB STATE. 

The State of Gingpur lying between 21° 47' and 22° 32' N., Hhysioal 
and 83° 33' and H5° 11' E., with an area of 2,492 square*®*’"®^®’ 
miles, is bounded on the north by Jashpur State and E&nohi 
district; on the east by Singhbhfim district ; on the south by 
Sambalpur district and Bonai and B&mra States ; and on the west 
by Raigarh State in the Oentral Provinces. Gangpur consists of 
a long undulating table-land about 700 feet above the sea, dotted 
here and there with hill ranges and isolated peaks which rise 
to a height of 2,240 feet. In the north the descent from the 
higher plateau of Ohota Nagpur is gradual, but on the south the 
Mahavira range springs abruptly from the plain in an irregular 
wall of tilted and disrupted rook with two flanking peaks, 
forming the boundary between Gangpur and the State of BSmra. 

Tho tutelar deity of this hiU is a favourite object of worship 
with the Bhuiyas and other aboriginal tribes, and offerings 
to him are made in the form of a stone in the saia or sacred 
pool at its foot. The highest hills in Gangpur with distinctive 
names are:—(1) Man, 1,935 feet in height ; (2) Andi&bix&, 

1,455 feet; (3) Bilpahari, 1,333 feet; and (4) Satparlia, 1,341 feet. 

The country for the moat part is open and well cultivated: on 
the northern border, however, is found the thick jungle of the 
Tarai, lying at the foot of the Ohota Nagpur plateau: on the 
southern border also there is heavy forest Unking up with the 
forest-clad ranges of the Bonai State. The average annual rain¬ 
fall is 60*96 inches. 

The principal rivers are the Ib, which enters tho State from ritbb 
J ashpur and passes through it from north to south to join the Maha- svstbm. 
nadi in Sambalpur, the Sankh from Ranchi, and the South Koel 
from Singhbhum. The two latter meet at Panposh in tho Nagrii 
zamindSri in the east of Gangpur, and the united stream, under 
the name of the BrShmanl, flows south into the plains of Orissa. 

The confluence of the Koel and Sankh is one of the prettiest 
spots in G&ngpur, and it is said by local tradition to be the scene 
of the amour of the sage Parasara with the fisherman’s daughter 
Matsya GandhS, the offspring of which was VySsa, the reputed 
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compiler of the Vedas and the Mahahharata. A temple has 
recently been erected at this spot and attracts a considerable 
number of pilgrims. These rivers are practically dry from 
the end of the cold weather till the rains, and there is no 
systematic navigation on them. Their beds abound with great 
boulders and constant barriers of massive rock, forming in the 
cold and hot weather large deep, pools, the sanctuary of quan¬ 
tities of fine fish. Small boats ply on both the Brahman! and 
the Ib and in the rains descend the Ib to its junction with the 
Mahanadi. The country is dissected with numerous smaller 
streams, some of them of considerable size : in the rainy season 
these hill streams sweep down in seething torrents rendering 
communication with the interior at this period of the year almost 
impossible. 

Diamonds have occasionally been found in the sands of 
the Ib river, and gold-washing is carried on in most of the rivers 
and streams by Jhora Gonds, who thus gain a precarious 
livelihood. An extensive coal-field is situated in the Himgir 
estate, and is now about to be worked. Limestone and iron 
occur throughout the State in great abundance, especially 
in the north-east; near Bisra on the Bengal-NSgpur Itailway 
there are limestone quarries on an extensive scale ; the quarries 
are connected by tramway with the main line: the lime is of 
high quality and has established itself in the Calcutta market: 
the industry is an important one and employs a large number 
of hands. Manganese is also found at various places in the 
State, and a concession for working one of the deposits has 
been granted and 2,000 tons of ore were raised in 1908. 
There is every prospect of tho manganese industry developing 
into importance, Work has also been commenced in the dolomite 
deposits, whioh are said to be extremely rich and extensive. 

The headquarters of the State are at Sundargarh, J 9 miles by 
a good road from tho Jharsagura railway station on the Bengal- 
Nagpur line. 

The State was once under the suzerainty of Sambalpur, 
which formed part of the dominions of the Maratha Itajas of 
Nagpur. It was ceded in 1803 to the British Government by 
the treaty of Deogaon by Eaghuji Bhonsla, Baja of Nagpur, but 
was restored to the Maratha Raja in 1806. It reverted under the 
provisional engagement with Madhuji Bhonsla (Appa Sahib) in 
1818 and was finally ceded in 1826. In 1821 tho feudal supre¬ 
macy of Sambalpur over Gangpur was cancelled by tho British 
Government and a fresh sanad granted to the Chief. In 1827, after 
the permanent cession, another sanad was granted for a period 
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of five years, but tbis was allowed to run till 1875 before it was 
renewed. The next sanad was granted to the Chief in 1899. 

The State was transferred from the Ohota Nagpur to the Orissa 
Division in 1905. 

The relations of the Chief with the British Government 
are regulated by the sanad granted in 1899, which was re-issued 
in 1905, with a verbal change due to the transfer of the State 
to Orissa and the appointment of a Political Agent to advise and 
assist the Chief. The dominant race in the State is the BhuiyS; 
the Bhuiyas of Gangpur retain no tradition of having ever been 
governed by a Eaja of their own tribe. They allege that for 
some time a Chief of the Kesari or lion dynasty of Orissa bore rule 
in Gangpur ; but this line died out, and the people stole a child 
of the Sikhar family from Sikharbhum or PSnohet and elected 
him as their Chief. 

The present Chief, EaJa Eaghun&th Sikhar Deva, is aged 
67, and succeeded to the gadi in November 1858, when he 
was a minor. L5l Gajraj Sikhar Deva, his uncle, was appointed 
sarbardhkar during his minority, and held his office till January 
1871, when the present Chief took over charge of the State. 

During the administration of the present Chief, there was a 
serious disturbance twelve years ago among certain gaontids (village 
headmen) and naiks (feudal militia). The discontent had been 
smouldering for some years until in February 1897 it took the 
shape of open revolt by the malcontents which culminated in a 
series of daooities and a general blackmailing of the villages in 
the disturbed tracts. It was at length found necessary to depute 
the Deputy Commissioner of Singhbbum with an armed body 
of British police to assist the Chief in restoring order and in 
arresting the insurgent leaders. The general administration of 
the State, however, has been greatly improved by the appointment 
in 1900 of a Diwdn (chief executive officer) with judicial and 
executive powers. The emblem of the State is the deity Jagdald. 

In 1872 a census was taken by the Chief, and the population 
was estimated at 73,667 souls, inhabiting 13,977 houses. In 1891 pboplb, 
the population was recorded as 191,440 and in the census of 1901 
the recorded population was returned at 238,896 : this increase 
and development being due to a considerable extent to the advent 
of the Bengal-Nigpur Railway, which traverses the south-eastern 
portion of the State for about 70 miles. In 1901 the number of 
villages was found to be 806 against 601 in 1872 and the density 
of population to be 96 persons to the square mile against 30 
in 1872. The population is steadily on the inorease. The 
population is classified as follows:—Hindus—males, 74,717 

K 
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females, 71,832, total, 146,549: proportion of males in total, 
Hindus, 60'98. Animists—^males, 44,971, females, 43,978, total, 
88,949: proportion of males in total Animists, 50*6. Musai- 
mans—males, 901, females, 739, total, 1,640: proportion of 
males in total Musalmans, 54 9. Cliristians—males, 903, females 
855, total, 1,768. The number of persona able to read 
and ■write is 3,077, or 1'3 per cent, of the total population. 
Average number of 'villages per square mile, 0-32; persons -per 
■village, 296; houses per square mile, 16; houses per village, 48*4; 
persons per house, 6. Tlie 806 villages may be olassifled as 
follows :—686 ■with less than five hundred inhabitants, 102 with 
from five hundred to one thousand inhabitants, 15 with from 
one to two thousand inhabitants, and 3 with from two to five 
thousand inhabitants. The most numerous tribes are the Oraons 
(47,000), Gonds (37,000), Kharias (26,000), Bhuiyas (24,000) 
and Mundas (19,000). The Agarias (7,000), a cultivating caste, 
claim to be descendants of Kshattriya immigrants from Agra. A 
branch of the German Evangelical Mission, with its head¬ 
quarters at Kumarkela, has been at work since 1899 and has 
made several converts. The Roman Catholic Jesuit Mission 
established in the Biru pargana of Ranchi claims many converis 
in the State, chiefly among the Oraons, In both the feudal 
and farming -villages, the priests of the aboriginal deities, 
called variously halo^ baigd, and jhdnkar, hold a position of 
considerable influence and rank next to the village head 
whether )iaik or gaontid. The gamtids are usually Aryans, either 
Br&hmans, Goalas, Telis, or Agarics; but the local priest must 
be drawn from the aboriginal races. His duties are to decide, 
boundary disputes, to propitiate the gods of the mountain and 
of the forest, and to adjudicate in charges of ■witchcraft. In 
Gangpur, Hindus of the highest castes are as much under the 
influence of these superstitions as the aborigines themselves. It 
was admitted to Colonel Dalton that before the States came 
under British rule, a human sacrifice was offered every third 
year before the shrine of Kali at Sundargarh, where the present 
Chief resides. A similar triennial offering was made in Bamra 
and Bonai States, and BhuiyS. priests officiated at all three 
shrines. 

Of the Dra'vidian races the BhiiiySs are by far the most numer¬ 
ous, amounting to 24,000 in 1901. They are the dominant tribe 
in most parts of Gangpur, and were probably the earliest 
settlers in the country, as might be inferred from their holding 
fiefs under the Raja, and being the special priests of the aboriginal 
gods. The head of the Bhuiya vassals is the mdnjhi of Tilia or 
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SargipSli, an estate situated in the north-west corner of Gangpur, 
and so out off from the rest of the State by a range of hills, traversed 
by a narrow and difficult pass, that it appears to belong properly 
to Jashpur. These hills are the boundary of the Oriya language, 
which is spoken throughout the rest of Gangpur to the south 
of the range, but gives place to Hindi on the north. The mftnjhi 
claims to be the head of the Bhuiyas in Gangpur, and as such to 
have the sole right of conferring the tilak or token of investiture 
on the Eaja of the State ; but the custom of giving the tilak is 
now no longer recognised by the Chief. On the south-east of 
Gangpur, the large estate of Nagra, stretching from the borders of 
Singhbhum to beyond the Brahmani river, is held by another 
Bhuiya feudatory under the title of maMp&tra, and is bound 
to attend with a contingent of armed followers or naiJts when 
summoned by his superior lord. Several of his villages are held 
by these naiks, aU, of whom are Bhuiyas, on feudal sub-tenures, 
similar to that of the mah^pdtra himself. In the south of Gang¬ 
pur, there is the garhatii or military fief-holder of Himglr. 

Both he and the garhafid of Erga are bound to render mih'tary 
service, but their tenures are more like ordinary zamjndaris 
than those of the minjhi and mahdpdtra mentioned above. There 
are five other Bhuiya feudatories in Gangpur, but their estates 
are small. One of them is the garhatid of Sarapgarh, a fief 
which derives its name from a cave, said to be occupied by a snake 
family, which the rural population have for ages worshipped. 

The Gonds, including the Jhoras or gold-washing and Goads, 
diamond-seeking branch of the tribe, numbered 37,000 in 1901; 
but, as in Bonai State, their social position is low. The name 
Jhora, more properly Jhoria, is said to be derived from jhod% or 
jhori, a brook. 

Oraons (47,000) wbo are all immigrants from Ohota Nagpur. Oraon*. 
The majority of them serve as agricultural labourers, and 
although there is abundance of land to be had for the clearing, 
make no attempt to improve their position. 

A small sprinkling of the Khond tribe is found in Gangpur. Khond*. 
They probably immigrated from the State of Baud, but have 
long occupied a servile position in Gangpur as farm labourers 
and have lost all the typical oharaoteristics of their race. 

Among the Hindu population the pastoral tribes are the Agariai or 
most numerous. All of them are skilled agriculturists, though 
not so good as the Agari&s, who are the most thriving oultiva- 
tors in the State. The following description* of this oast© 

* Thi» account ia reproduced from Sir W. Hunter’s description of the Gangpur 
State. 

N % 
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is quoted from Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal:— 
“ According to their own tradition, they are called Agarifis 
from having come from Agra. They were there, they say, 
Kshattriyas; but having been subjected to some persecution 
by the ruler of the State, they left it, and taking up new lands 
in a new country, oast aside their sacred thread, the badge of 
the twioe-bom, with all its privileges and obligations, and took 
to the plough. Their appearance favours their pretensions to 
be of good blood. Tall, well-made, with high Aryan features 
and tawny complexions, they look like E&jputs; but they are 
more industrious and intelligent than the generality of the 
warrior caste. The women are spared from all outdoor labour, 
but are not secluded, and have their own share of industrial 
avocation as well as household duties. They spin their own 
cotton and give the yarn to the weavers, who return it to them in 
piece-goods. They are all decently, and even handsomely, 
clothed, and have a good store of silver ornaments. The girls 
are betrothed at a very early age, but remain in their fathers’ 
houses till they grow up into women, so one of the evils of early 
marriage is avoided. I made inquiries amongst a number of 
young girls, and found that all above seven years old were 
betrothed, and wore the silver ornaments which had been given to 
them when they became engaged. At the marriage a Brahman 
priest officiates; but it must be a BrShman from the North- 
Western Provinces. They do not employ the Utkala Brahmans. 
They have only one priest for a large tract of country, who goes 
hie round and marries them all periodically. They are orthodox 
Hindus in most customs, but they allow widows to re-marry, and 
they bury the dead; but at any time when the bones are dry, 
the principal joints and part of the skull are taken up, and 
conveyed by the representative of the deceased to the Ganges. 
This service is often neglected. My informant told me that his 
father’s, grandfather’s and great-grandfather’s bones were ail in the 
ground and on his conscience. The bones taken are called ashta- 
ashtdnga as representing the eight parts of man. The young girls, 
though betrothed, appear to enjoy great liberty. Some of them 
are very pretty, bright-looking OTeatures, of reddish light-brown 
complexion ; fine glossy long black hair, very bright eyes, remark¬ 
able for the clearness of the conjunctive membrane, slight flexible 
graceful figures, teeth white and regular, faces not disfigured by 
paint, and no godni, or marks of tattooing, except on the hands 
and legs. The hair is very long and elaborately dressed, secured 
by a large silver ornament. I have seen among them many 
pairs of grey eyes, and long eyelashes are a prevailing feature* 
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There is among all classes in GtSngpur a widespread and 
deep-rooted belief in witchcraft. It is equally dreaded by the 
wildest and by the most civilised of the people ; and I have had 
before me proceedings in several oases, in which it appeared that 
Agaria women had been badly treated, to drive the spirit out 
of them or make them give up the black art, I have been told 
that in Gaugpur there are old women, professors of witchcraft, 
who stealthily instruct the young girls. The latter are aU eager 
to be taught, and are not considered proficient till a fine forest 
tree, selected to be experimented on, is destroyed by the potency 
of their mantras or charms ; so that the wife, a man takes to his 
bosom, has probably done her tree, and is confident in the belief 
that she can, if she pleases, dispose of her husband in the same 
manner, if he makes himself obnoxious.” 

The country is malarious, but of late years there has been a Pubho 
tendency to improvement owing to the extensive opening up of 
the land to cultivation consequent on the advent of the railway: 
foreigners suffer severely from malaria, but the jungle tribes, who 
form a considerable proportion of the population, are moderately 
immune. There is a good dispensary at the headquarters, Sun- 
dargarh, at which indoor and outdoor patients are treated: this 
institution is in charge of a Medical Officer with the qualifications 
of an Assistant Surgeon. At PSnposh in the Nagra zammdari 
on the Bengal-Nfigpur Railway, there is a smaller dispensary, in 
charge of a Civil Hospital Assistant, with accommodation for 
indoor patients. The total number of indoor patients treated in 
1907-08 was 132, and of outdoor patients 17,628. Of late years, 
special attention has been given to vaccination, which has never 
been popular amongst the aboriginal races: in 1907-08 the 
number of vaccinations effected was 8,686, and revacoination 
totalled 12,788. The work is done by vaccinators paid by the 
State and is supervised by an Inspector of Vaccination. No fees 
are charged to the people. 

The soil of Qangpur is extremely productive in the IbA&BioDi.. 
valley towards the south, and here the skilful and industrious 
Agarias make the most of their land. In the northern portions, 
which are occupied chiefly by Dravidian tribes, the soil is less 
fertile and the cultivators are at a disadvantage, owing to the 
ravages of wild animals and to their own ignorance and want of 
energy. The Bhuiyas, indeed, are not far inferior to the Hindus 
in the means and apphances of agriculture. Their cattle are 
strong, and they have learnt the use of manure; but they have no 
idea of combining to carry out schemes of artificial irrigation. 

Bach man makes his own petty dam to water his fields; Agarik 
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Tillagers, however, oonstruot, m concert with their farmer or head¬ 
man, reservoirs to irrigate large areas, and display considerable 
engineering skill. 

The principal crops grown in Qangpur are rice, sugarcane, oil¬ 
seeds and tobacco. Tobacco is grown only for local use, and is not 
exported, but is of fine quality. Sugarcane grows luxuriantly, 
and the molasses extracted are highly esteemed and exported to 
great distances. The substitution of inferior crops for superior 
ones has not taken place to any appreciable extent: the inferior 
kinds of cereals are grown in Glangpur as in other States, not 
because they are preferred to the better kinds, but because they 
are harvested at convenient seasons -are supposed to give less 
difficulty to cultivate by the ignorant aboriginal tribes who are 
strongly conservative and adverse to any change. There are, 
despite the large extension of cultivation of late years with the 
advent of the railway, considerable stretches of ovdturable waste 
land, some of which have never been tilled. 

The condition of the cultivators is, on the whole, prosperous. 
The soil is fertile, prices are low, and the land assessment is very 
light. No rent is paid for the vast tracts of upland cultivation 
and in return hegari or free labour is rendered to the State and 
certain panchds or contributions in kind are paid. The railway 
has added enormously to the prosperity of the people and given 
them a ready market for surplus stocks and forest products. The 
pinch of severe distress is almost unknown: the better classes 
have ample stocks and the aboriginals and landless classes live, at 
most times, to a very large extent, on the products of the forests. 

There has been no regular settlement of this State and the 
rent is paid according to seed capacity: land which requires 4 
maunds of paddy for sowing pays Es, 3-14-6 in cash, 30 seers 
of rice and 3 seers of birhi in kind. During the period 1901 to 
1902, the average daily wages of labour were:—superior mason, 
8 annas; common mason, 3 annas 2 pies ; superior carpenter, 10 
annas 8 pies ; common carpenter, 5 annas 4 pies ; oooly, 2 annas 
2 pies; superior blacksmith, 10 annas 8 pies; and common hlaok- 
smith, 5 annas 4 pies. It is extremely difficult to obtain paid daily 
labour and the two large timber companies and the limestone 
quarries in the State have to import the majority of their labour : 
the cultivators are well ofi aud the landless field labourer obtains 
sufficiently good remuneration in kind from the farmer and prefers 
irregular labour eked out by the spoil of the chase or the numerous 
edible products of the jungle to regular hours and good cash 
wages. During the period 1893-1902, the average price of wheat, 
rice and gram was Ilf seers, 16| seers and 12 seers respectively^ 
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The principal oooupation of the people is agriculture, 84*5 Ooottpa- 
per cent, of the total population being agriculturists; 10‘8 P®^ y 
cent, follow industry : I’l per cent, engage themselves in trade : tobbs 
only 0’4 per cent, follow professions. There are no indigenous 
manufactures in the State. The village weaver makes the cloth 
required by the people and ekes out a precarious livelihood owing 
to the competition of mill-spun goods. There are the lime 
quarries at Bisra and two large timber companies with their 
headquarters at Haurkela and Kalunga on the line of rail; there 
is also a press for sabai grass at Bisra, whence the compressed 
bales are exported: the manganese quarries also employ a consi¬ 
derable amount of labour. The principal articles exported are 
cotton, sesamum, lac, honey, arrow-root (iikhur), catechu and 
wax ; and the principal articles imported are salt, sugar, 
piece-goods, spices and kerosene oil. 

There is only one good road in the State, the road from the mba»s ob 
headquarters, Sundargarh, to the Jharsagura railway station; oommcki- 
half of the road lies within the State and half in the district of 
Sambalpur ; the road is bridged throughout except at the large 
SapSi nullah, where a good ferry is maintained. A large and 
substantial bridge is, however, in course of erection. There is a 
fair surface track with small wooden bridges from Kum5rkel& 
or Esj Gangpur, an important village on the line of rail, to 
Sundargarh: a surface track continues north from Sundargarh 
to Loakara, on the lb in the Jashpur State. In the Nagrft 
zomlndari a good road, some 18 miles in length, is under 
construction from Panposh on the railway line to Banki, just 
across the border in the Bonai State: this road will be continued 
through to Bonaigarh. Elsewhere the only means of communi¬ 
cation are tracks used by paok-bullooks and the solid wheeled 
country carts, known as sugars. Communications axe defective, 
but are gradually improving. The traflBo in the interior is 
carried almost entirely by paok-bullooks or by coolies, and in the 
rainy season is at a standstill. In the rains small boats cany 
goods down the lb to Sambalpnr. There are combined post and 
telegraph ofiBoes at Sundargarh, the headquarters of the State, 

Panposh and Kumarkela, and branch post ofBces at Kanika, Bisra 
and Kalunga. 

Sir W. Hunter in his statistical account of the Chota Nagpur 
States desoribes the village system in Gangpur as follows BBvairDa 

“Villages in Gangpur are held either on feudal tenure or 
farming leases. The feudal tenures date back to the eaily times, 
when the vassals of the Chief received grants of land, in considera¬ 
tion of rendering military service and making oertain payments 
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in kind. These payments were gradually commuted to a quit- 
rent in money, but the service conditions were rigidly enforced. 
"When the Raja went on a journey, his military fief-holders were 
obliged to accompany him with their naiks or lieutenants in charge 
of villages and paiks or foot soldiery. A few of them are armed 
with matchlocks, but the majority have only axes and bows and 
arrows. As the purchasing power of money decreased, the mal~ 
guz&n or rent paid by the fief-holders and the heads of villages 
nnder them proved insufficient to meet the growing expenses of 
the Chief. Thus, demands for extra contributions arose. Neither 
fief-holder nor village head nor foot soldier, however, admit that 
there has been any enhancement of rent. This they claim to pay 
at the old rates, and take a separate receipt for, as malgvnariy while 
the extra contribution is paid as pancha, mangan or cess, and 
the two are never consolidated. The paiks or foot soldiers 
pay rant to the mika or village headmen at fixed rates, 
which average about half of those paid by tenants, who owe 
no service: the paiks of Giingpur belong to the Bhuiya 
tribe. 

“All the other villages, whether belonging to the Chief’s 
demesne lands (khdlsa) or not, are held by small farmers called 
gaontids under a simple lease-hold tenure for a term of from three 
to five years, whieh shows no signs of becoming hereditary, and 
is not usually held by any of the indigenous tribes. The gaontid 
pays a stated annual rent, and is remunerated by the surplus 
collections from the tenants on account of new lands brought 
into offitivation and by certain hhogrd or service lands held rent- 
free. The yearly rent is very seldom changed; but whenever 
the lease is renewed, the gaontid pays a bonus, which is supposed 
to represent the enhancement of value due to improvements or 
extension of cultivation within the currency of the lease. Under 
this system there has been little or no interference with the 
individual cultivators: they assist the gaontid in the cultivation of 
his hhogrd (service) lands. The land measure, however, is 
based, as in OhotS N&gpur proper, not on a specific superficial 
area, but on the amount of seed sown. On the occurrence of 
births, marriages, or deaths in the Raja's family, the villagers 
are called on for extra contributions.” 

At the present time the employment of the paiks as a State 
militia has ceased and in the G&ngpur State there is no longer 
any body of men officially recognised as paiks: though servioe 
conditions are no longer enforced, the distinction between rent 
{mdlguzdri) and cesses ipanekds) is still, however, well recognised 
in the villages formerly granted as feudal tenures. 
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In the villages besides the priest of the aboriginal deity, 
who ranks next to the village headman, the only other recognised 
ofBcial is the gorait^ or chaukldar (village watchman). Gaonti^s 
are ex^offlcio police officers; and the gordit, besides being the 
village messenger, is also the assistant of the gaonttd in all matters 
connected with police or the detection of crime. Villages in the 
State are classified as kut and akut villages. The kut villages are 
those where a rough estimate by the eye has been made of the 
cultivated lands, and are practically entirely held by gamtim ; the 
akut villages are those in which no eye measurement has been 
made, and the head of these villages is usually known as a ganjhu : 
he is usually the original clearer of the soil or a direct descendant. 
The superiority of the position of a ganjhu over a gaonttd is shown 
by the fact that the former pays nothing in case of inheritance 
during the currency of his lease, whereas the latter has to pay 
regular fees for mutation. The foundation of administration 
rests very strongly in G&ngpur on the village headman. In this 
State these headmen have acquired by prosperity a very strong 
position and are fuUy capable of maintaining their rights against 
the Chief or feudal tenure-holder under whom they bold : this 
is especially marked in the Nfigra zamlndari, where many of the 
ganjhm have actually assorted claims to the forest in their villages 
and tried for years to style themselves nhikm? (under) zaTnindfirs. 
The custom in the neigbouring States of the Sambalpur district 
is that a gaonttd should not hold more than 20 per cent, of the 
total cultivated land as hhogrd, village service lands; in GSngpur, 
however, the village headmen, in many instances, owing to weak 
administration in the past, possess far more than this and are in 
oonsequenoe very wealthy and influential personages in the villages. 

The land revenue demand in 1907-08 amounted to Rs, 22,686. 
There has been no regular settlement in the State, the first regular 
survey and settlement ever undertaken has recently commenced. 
Hitherto the villages have been divided, as already stated into two 
classes, viz., kut (surveyed by eye measurement) and akut (unsur- 
veyed by eye measurement). In the kut villages a very rough and 
ready estimate of the quantity and class of lands is made by a 
body of five arbitrators, who examine the village, and make a 
rough estimate of area and quantities of the various classes of land 
merely by the eye ; the system is locally known as nazar-paimSs. 
The unsurveyed or akut villages are mostly those which have been 
more recently reclaimed from forest areas and the holders of these 
villages are generally the original olearers of the soil. Panchdt 
or cesses of various kinds are levied in addition to the land revenue 
and are larger in the akut than in the kut villages. 
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The relations of the Chief with the British Government are 
regulated by the sanad granted in 1899, which was re-issued in 
1905 with a few verbal changes due to the transfer of the State 
to Orissa. Under this sanad the Chief was formally recognized 
and permitted to administer his teixitory subject to prescribed 
conditions, and the tribute was fixed for a further period of 20 
years, at the end of which it is liable to revision. The State 
is liable to the naiardna rules on succession. The Chief is 
under the general advice of the Commissioner of Orissa, or 
other officer specially authorized by Government, as regards all 
important matters of administration, including the settlement 
and collection of land revenue, the imposition of taxes, the 
administration of justice, arrangements connected with excise, 
salt and opium, and disputes in which other States are concerned; 
and he cannot levy import and export duties or transit dues, 
unless they are especially authorized by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Chief is permitted to levy rents and certain other 
customary dues from his subjects, and has in criminal matters 
the powers of a Sessions Judge, sentences of death, however, 
requiring conhrmation by the Commissioner of Orissa. The 
Chief’s eldest son exorcises powers, equivalent to those of a first 
class Magistrate, with the exception of the power of whipping: 
the Honorary Magistrate at Panposh similarly exercises first class 
powers and deals with all oases from the Nagrft zamindari. 
Appeals from the Honorary Magistrate lie to the Political 
Agent. 

The income derived from excise, together with that from stamp 
duty and other minor heads, meets the expense of administration 
under all beads except forests and the surplus expenditure on 
education: the income from excise and stamps forms the public 
purse; the land revenue, income from forests and miscellaneous 
sources are kept by the Chief for the administration of those 
departments, and from these sources the Chief makes additional 
grants, in excess of the income received from the school cess, to 
meet the growing needs of education in the State. The total 
income of the State from all sources was Es. 3,:J0,477 in 1907-08. 

The estates of Himgir and NagrR and certain portions of the 
khdlsa or Chief’s own domain, contain stretches of sal (Shorea 
robusta) forest which have been worked since the opening of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Une through the State. The forests have, how¬ 
ever, been recklessly exploited on all sides and little or no timber 
of any size is now left, except in the khalsa along tho Tarai of the 
R&nohi plateau. The destruction has been so great that tho 
forests of Himgir, Kinjir and Hagra have been entirely worked 
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out: a policy of forest reservation is now being put in force with 
a properly trained Forester in charge. It will be possible to 
resuscitate many of the areas and by careful working plans to 
keep up a regular source of income for the State, but it will 
necessarily be many years before any large supply of timber will 
again be available. The forest income in 1907-08 amounted to 
Us. 28,018. The chief jungle products are lac, tusser silk, resin, 
catechu, all of which are collected from the jungles by the 
aboriginal races and impure Ilindus, such as Gandas and Ghasis. 

There is also a large number of edible roots and indigenous 
drugs, the following twenty-nine being the most important (1) 
KantAlu, (2) Khaukonda, (3) T'laardud, (4) Baurd or Fitdlu, (5) 
Kundukandd, (6) Kulhia, (7) Cherenga, (8) Jrbdi or Nakwd, (9) 
Nagalia or Chiktd, (10) Sanlangd, (11) BtUi, (12) Barhd kandd 
(13) Simali kandd, (14) Palsd kandd, (15) Khamdl kandd, (16) 

Masid or Oharbaaid, (17) Chhelohuc/n, (18) Sdru, (19) Barhdhndi 
adru, (20) Ldmgadt adru or Pejtcki, (21) 8ankh sdru, (22) Tnmd sdru, 

(23) K'andmul or Sakarkand, (24) Qaohh-kandmul, (25) Keo kandd, 

(26) Saiga, (27) Keshri kandd, (28) Singrd, and (29) Sdluk or Vent, 

The administration of this department has boon greatly Exci«e. 
improved of recent years. Five years ago there were 220 out- 
stills in the State, but the number has been reduced to 60, and 
still further reductions are under the consideration of the Chief. 

There is a regular excise department, with trained Sub-Inspeotors. 

The result has been a very considerable improvement in the 
management of this department, the decrease of drunkenness and 
the supply of wholesome liquor to consumers. The revenue in 
1907-08 amounted to Rs, 1,02,393. In the year 1907-08 the Oivil 
total number of oivil suits for disposal was 327. The number 
of oases reported to the police in 1907-08 was 579. The police PoUc#, 
administration of this State has of late years been greatly 
improved and the force is now organised on the lines of the 
police in British India: the rules and procedure in the Bengal 
Police Code are closely followed. The force is under the general 
control of the Biwdn, with the eldest son of the Chief as Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, lassisted by an Inspector, whose services have 
been lent from the British Police. The advent of the railway 
and the opening up of the country has rendered a properly 
trained police force an essential. There are eleven police- 
stations and outposts, and the force consists of 1 Inspector, 

10 Sub-Inspectors, 12 Head-Constables and 120 constables main¬ 
tained at a cost of Rs. 18,000 per annum ; there is in addition a 
chaukiddr (village watchman) in each village, who is remunerated 
by a grant of land. 
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There is a well-huilt Jail at the headquarters, Sundargarh, 
with aocommodatiou for 114 prisoners. The jail is managed on 
modern lines and is efficiently administered. AtPanposh there 
is a small sub-jail where prisoners sentenced by the Honorary 
Magistrate to periods not exceeding three months are confined. 
The zamindars pay an annual oontribution for the cost of prisoners 
coming from their estates. 

There is a Middle English school at Sundargarh: the school 
building is a fine one with hostel attached. There is also a 
Vernacular Middle school at Ujalpur accommodated in a good 
house with a hostel attached. Of the 26 Primary schools in 
the State 7 are Upper Primary schools and 19 Lower Primary 
schools. The number of pupils reading in the Middle English 
school in 1907-08 was 128. In 1907-08 there were 1,724 boys 
and 126 girls reading in all the schools. There are two separate 
girls’ schools maintained by the State with a staff of female 
teachers in charge. Education is very backward, but the Chief 
takes considerable interest in education and is trying to 
popularise it with his people and steady progress is being made : 
he has recently obtained the services of the Agency Inspector of 
Schools and employs a State Sub-Inspector of Schools. There is 
a school cess levied in the State at two annas and a half per rupee 
of rent. The State spent Es 12,860 on education in 1907-08. 
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CHAPTER X. 


HINDOL STATE. 

The State of Hindol lies between 20° 29' and 20° 49' N,, and Phtsioal 
86° 6' and 85“ 30' E., with an area of 312 square miles. 

It is bounded on the north and east by Dhenk4n&l State; on the 
south by Barimba and Narsinghpur States; and on the west by 
Angul district. The northern area of the State is open country, 
but to the south consists of a wild and tangled range of hills 
known as the Kanaka range, rising to over 2,000 feet high: 
the range forms the barrier between Hindol and the State of 
Narsinghpur. The State, especially the southern half, is noto¬ 
riously unhealthy and malaria of a very virulent type is com¬ 
mon. The average rainfall for the six years—1902-03 to 
1907-08—was 62’53 inches. 'The headquarters of the State are 
at Hindol. 

The State of Hindol was according to family tradition founded Histoet. 
by Uddhab Deva Jenamani in the time of the last independent 
Efija of Orissa, Mukunda Deva Hari Ohandan, (.e., about A.D. 

1560. The family name for some generations was Deva 
Jenamani or Deva MahSp&tra, but has now been changed to 
MardrSj Jagadeb. It is said that Hindol is a corruption of 
Hidambaka, the name of a semi-aboriginal who was once Chief 
of this tract. It originally comprised only the Iswarftp&l and 
Dudurkot zilii (tracts), about one-fourth of the present area. 

The largest extension of territory was made during the time 
of the sixth Raja who extended his possessions by conquest up 
to the village of Banspatna near the Dhenkanal capital. The 
Raja of Dhenkanal waged war, however, with the eleventh 
Raja of Hindol, and reduced the limits of the latter State. 

About A.D. 1660, the fourteenth Raja waged war with, and 
took possession of some parts of the Narsinghpur State, founding 
the present capital of Hindol. The emblem of the State is a 
dagger. 

The population increased from 37,973 in 1891 to 47,180 in thb 
1901, part of the increase being due to an accession of new^so^^®* 
settlers. It is contained in 234 villages, one of which, Hindol, is 
the residence of the Chief; the density is 151 persons to the square 
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mile. Of the total population less tlian two hundred are non- 
Hindus, The most numerous castes are Chasas (11,000) and Pans 
(7,000). The population is classified as follows:—Hindus— 
males, 23,229, females, 23,755, total of Hindus, 46,984, or 99‘5 
per cent, of the population; proportion of males in total Hindus, 
49'4 per cent. Musalmans—males, 117, females, 79, total of 
Musalmans 196, or 0-3 per cent, of the population; proportion 
of males in total Musalmans, 69’6 per cent. Christiana—Mt7. 
Population of all denominations—males, 23,346, females, 23,834; 
proportion of males in total population, 49’4 per cent. Averages— 
Villages per square mile, 0‘75; persons per village, 201; houses 
per village 40-6; houses per square mile, 30; persons per house, 
4'9. The number of persons able to read and write is 1,668 or 
3’5 per cent, of the total population. Of the 234 villages in the 
State there are 212 with less than five hundred inhabitants, 19 
with from five hundred to a thousand, and 3 with from one to 
two thousand. The State is shut in on all sides by neighbouring 
States, and has no ready means of oommnnication by river with 
more advanced places: the people are in oonsequenoe very 
backward and improvident: living, on the other hand, is cheap 
and their wants are few and simple. 

The tract of country comprised in this State is notoriously 
unhealthy except towards the more open parts to the north. The 
drainage is bad and malarial fever is rife. There is a charitable 
dispensary in charge of a Civil Hospital Assistant at the head¬ 
quarters where, besides 13 indoor patients were treated 3,622 
outdoor patients received mechoal aid during 1907-08: a small 
indoor ward is attached to the dispensary, but the accommodation 
is poor, and new buildings are in course of erection. Vaccination 
is in charge of a special Civil Hospital Assistant who also attends 
to village sanitation and renders medical assistance in the 
interior : the number of primary vaccinations performed in 1907- 
08 was 2,813, headway has now been made amongst the 
aborigines of this State who formerly strongly opposed vaccination. 
In the year 1907-08 the number of re-vaccinations was 164. 

The country in the northern portion of the State is open and 
cultivation is general and there are some prosperous villages : in 
the southern portion of the State the cultivation is inferior and 
in this part the aborigines practise dd/ii (clearing and burning 
the forest) cultivation to a considerable extent: rice is the prin¬ 
cipal crop, but there are no special varieties, and so far nothing 
has yet been done to introduce improved methods of cultiva¬ 
tion and better varieties of seeds or new crops. Excellent 
oranges are grown at the headquarters and the climate of the 
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southern hills appears favourable to their cultivation. The State 
generally is in a backward condition and the system of cultiva¬ 
tion is poor. Out of a total acreage of 262,071 acres, forests 
occupy 111,697 acres and unculturable waste 85,730 acres. 

The average rate per mdn (or about ^rds of an acre) for first, 
second and third class rice lands is Rs. 2-10-9, Rs. 2-0-4 and akd 
R e. 1-6-4, respectively, and for uplands. Re. 0-6-3. Wages 'biobs. 
during the ten years from 1893 to 1902 have risen all round : 
the average daily rate for this period is: superior mason, 7| 
annas, common mason, 4| annas; superior carpenter, 13 annas, 
common carpenter, 4^ annas; oooly, 2J annas, superior blacksmith, 

8 annas, common blacksmith, 2J annas. During the same 
period the average price of wheat, rice, gram and salt has 
remained stationary and averaged 9J seers, 27 seers, 41J seers 
and 8 seers, respectively. 

The principal occupation of the people is cultivation. The 
State possesses no trades or manufactures of importance : the maxoiao- 
ordinary requirements of village life in this backward tract are 
supplied by the village artisans : brass utensils are imported tbabb. 
from Cuttack and Kantilo in the Khandparfi State; the other 
principal imported articles are spices, salt, cloths and kerosene 
oil. 

The old Cuttaok-Sambalpur high road runs through the Mhawb o» 
State in a south-easterly direction, and small quantities of oATioxf*' 
country produce are thus brought to the Mahanadi and there 
sold to travelling merchants. A branch road, 7J miles in length, 
connects the main road with the headquarters. The other 
roads in the State are Narsinghpur to Hindol, 2 miles in length, 

Hindol to Angul 6 miles. The total length of metalled roads is 
3 miles and unmetalled 20 miles. There is a post office at the 
headquarters. 

The system of land revenue administration is the same as in 
the other States of the group formerly known as the Tributary Aomiris- 
Mah&ls of Orissa; the sarbarabMrs (village headmen) being re- tbatiox. 
munerated by cash commission for collecting the rents. There 
are the usual grants of service lands to chaukidars (village 
watchmen), village servants and the ordinary rent-free and reli¬ 
gious grants. The last settlement was made in 1901 and expires 
in 1911: the land revenue demand is Rs. 52,962. 

The sanad of 1894, which was revised in 1908, governs the aBUBBAt, 
relations between the State and the British Government. The 
State is now, owing to the minority of the Chief, under Court 
of Wards and is directly administered by a Superintendent 
appointed by Government and exercising the powers enjoyed by 
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the OMef. The State has an estimated income of Es. 66,753 
and pays an annual tribute of Es. 651 to the British Govern¬ 
ment. The State is encumbered with considerable debts ac¬ 
cumulated by the late Ohief. The forests are not productive 
and contain no large quantity of valuable timber and in 1907-08 
yielded only Es. 5,458. The excise revenue in 1907-08 yielded 
Es. 1,886: opium and gdnja are obtained in the usual manner 
through Government agency and the excise arrangements 
generally are modelled on those followed in British India. 

The total number of suits instituted during the year 1907-08 
was 125: the percentage of the suits under Es. 60 in value 
was 78‘4. There is little heinous or serious crime in the State. 
In 1907-08 ISO oases were reported to the police. The police 
force consists of a Sub-Inspector, 5 Head-Constables and 37 
constables. There are three police stations in the State. 

The jail accommodation is bad and a new jail is under 
erection- In 1907-08 the daily average population was 36. 

The Public Works Department is under the Public Works 
Supervisor of the Wards’ States assisted locally by a Sub- 
Overseer and suitable public buildings have yet to be erected. 

The State maintains one Middle Vernacular school, 3 Upper 
Primary and 66 Lower Primary schools. The number of 
pupils on the roll in 1907-08 was 1,647: of the Lower Primary 
schools, 11 were entirely maintained by the villagers, and the 
rest were aided by the State. There are two separate schools for 
girls. The expenditure on education by the State in 1907-08 
amounted to Es. 1,434 and the Government contribution, to 
Es. 765: the State also receives the assistance of inspection 
by Government educational officers. Education is backward but 
steady progress is being made. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


KALAHANDI STATE. 

The State of Kalahaadi or Karond lies 'between 19“ 3' and 20“ Phtmoii 
28' N., and 82“ 32' and 83° 47' E. It is bounded on the north 
by the Patnft State ; on the east by the Jaipur zamindari and 
Chinna Kimedi in the Vizagapatam and Q-anjam districts of the 
Madras Presidency ; on the south by the Jaipur zamindari ; and 
on the west by Jaipur, Bindra Nawagarh, and Khariar in the 
Raipur district of the Central Provinces. The area of the State 
is 3,745 square miles. 

The Kalahandi State is divided into two distinct areas, the 
plain country and the hill tracts or dangarla as they are locally 
named. The plain country is undulating and for the most part 
closely cultivated with an area of 2,330 square miles; the 
general elevation of this tract is about 900 feet above sea level; 
it is intersected here and there by hill ranges and isolated peaks, 
but contains a large area of cultivated lands. It is occupied 
largely by the Kaltuyas, clever and capable agriculturists, and 
fine embankments and tanks are no uncommon feature. A certain 
number of Khonds are also to be met with; these people have 
left their hill fastnesses and settled down to plough cultivation. 

The plain area stretches away from the Tel river, south for about 
40 miles and to the east it includes a large portion of the RSmpur- 
Madanpur zamindari. From Bhawanipatna, the headquarters of 
the State, the plain country sweeps round on the west through 
Junagarh, and ruus southward to the Jaipur border, forming a 
regular valley between the uplands of the dangarla and the high 
hills of Jaipur and KhariSr in the Raipur district of the Central 
Provinces. 

Five mdes south-east of Bhawanipatna the dangarlA country 
commences; it covers a vast area of about 1,415 square miles on 
the eastern side of the 8tate, and extends southwards to the 
Jaipur border: of this hill area 238 square miles are in the direct 
possession of the State and the remainder 1,177 square miles form 
the hill zamindaris of the State. This tract rises in a series of 
precipitous hill ranges from the plains. The path, by which the 
ascent on the Karl&pSt side is made is quite impracticable even 

o 
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for sagan (solid Wheeled carts), and in many parts is impossible 
for horsemen. The hill-sides are covered with dense (Shorea 
robusta) forests, and it is not until the open valleys at the higher 
elevation are reached that cultivation is met with. These valleys 
are extremely fertile, and are splendidly watered, being inter¬ 
sected by perennial streams. Here and there patches of regular 
rice cultivation are met with and crops of wheat, but for the 
most part the country is given over to dAlii cultivation or 
jhuming. 

The hill tracts of the State form a conspicuous landmark in 
the scenery and the wild precipitous ranges, which mark their 
border, stand up from the plains like a vast wall and are visible 
for many miles. There are fine open valleys from about 2,800 
to 3,200 feet above the sea level: rising from these valleys are 
great hill ranges running due north and south, the tops of which 
are plateau lands covered with long grass: the larger of these 
are some ten miles long with a breadth varying from half to 
two miles and water is available close to their summits. The 
principal plateau lands are the KarlSpat, Kkshipur, Rkmpur- 
Thuamul ranges and the Bafliamali hill, a fine plateau on the 
border of the KSshipur and MahulpatnS, zamind&ris: these in 
parts reach an elevation above soa-level of 4,000 feet and over. 
The State was visited in 1866 by Lieutenant 0. Elliot, Deputy 
Uommissioner of Eaipur and his account of the State, which gives 
a detailed description of the country is quoted with correc¬ 
tions :—The country is high, lying near the foot of the main line 
of the Eastern Ghats and partaking of the watersheds, both of 
the Mahaoadi and Indravati, which last, with several tributaries 
and sub-tributaries of the first, rise within its limits; it is well 
supplied with water, and in some parts (as Thukmul, Kashipur, 
Karlftp&t and Lknjigarh, etc.) the soil is enabled to yield two 
crops of rice within the year. The hills are chiefly plutonio, 
and independently of two or three considerable ranges detached 
hills of greater or less size are interspersed throughout the 
State; the light alluvial soil washed from their slopes is rich, 
fertile, and easily worked, yielding heavy crops of almost every 
description. Eurther in the open country the soil approaches 
more to the character of black cotton soil, mixed with lime 
nodules, and occasionally alternating with red gravel, but all is 
capable of cultivation, and gives good returns for labour well 
expended. The population is thinly distributed however and 
the tracts of waste-land are extensive. The hills are for the 
most part weE-wooded except where the process, called ddhi, 
haa been practised. In the hill tracts of the State the hillside 
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hare been recklessly cleared of forest by the Khonds, who 
bum the forest for cultivation: the hill sides, however, leading 
up to the valleys and plateau lands of the hill tracts are densely 
covered with fine and valuable forest, especially in the Eftmpxir- 
Madanpur zamindari, where the hill tracts are more open and the 
ascent is more gradual. The tree most commonly met with in 
the State is the sarai or sal (Shorea robusta) and attains to very 
large dimensions: trees of over 8 feet in girth being not un¬ 
commonly found. On the south-west border of the State on the 
border of the Khariar zamindari, there is a small quantity of good 
sized teak, and this tree is found at other places in the State, 
but mostly along the banks of the Tel river. The orange, 
though not indigenous, is here cultivated in considerable quan¬ 
tities, and produces very fine fruit. The trees have been intro¬ 
duced from Nagpur and grow luxuriantly in the KSshipur and 
Lanjigarh zamindSris, where the fruit ripens in December and 
April: the orange also flourishes in the open tracts of the State, 
but not so freely as in the cool moist climate of the hill zamin- 
d&ris; plantations of considerable size have lately been planted 
out in the zamindaris named above with a view to an export 
trade so soon as the railway enters the State. 

The principal range of hills in the Kalahandi State is 
contributed by the Eastern Ghats, and, though in some places 
disconnected, runs from north to south, and rather west 
through Madanpur, Karond, and Lanjigarh, in the south of 
which last zamindari the range divides the main branch pro¬ 
ceeding south through Jaipur to Gunpur; and the other, broad 
and mountainous, winds towards the west through Karl&p5t 
and Thuamul; again dividing, one branch running west into 
Bindra Naw&garh and the other south to join the original 
range; It receives names at different points from the villages 
near its base, the highest elevations being Bankas&mo (4,182 
feet), Karlapat plateau (3,981 feet) and Tikrigura (3,683 feet). 
Small hills are also interspersed throughout the State. The 
rivers are for the most part small, and are all tributaries of large 
rivers. Those most deserving of notice are the Indr&vati rising 
at ThuSmul in the Eampur-Thaamiil zamindari, a tributary 
of the Godavari; the Tel, a tributary of the Alahanadi; and the 
H&ti which rising in the Mahulpatna zamindari falls into the 
Tel. The Eaul rising in the hills of the Eampur-Madanput 
zamindari joins the Tel, The scenery along the banks of these 
streams during their course through the hills, especially on the 
Indravati and Ihe Eaul is exceedingly fine and varies from wild 
raging torrents sweeping over steep bare rooks, to placid stretches 
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of deep pools with the stream swirling in eddies between rich 
meadow land, verdant with grass and banks overhung with 
willowBt 

The average rainfall for the six years from 1902-03 to 
1907-08 was 56'83 inches. 

The climate is far from healthy and is notoriously malarious. 
In the hill area of the Rampur-Thu&mul zamindari, the ohmate is 
delightfully cool, even in the hottest months rarely rising above 
84° in the shad.e and falling as low as 74“ in the morning; during 
the winter the cold is iutense. Being near the Ghats, the rains 
are regular and abundant, during which season fever prevails, 
particularly amongst new arrivals and those unaccustomed to 
the climate and food of the country. The water of the rivers and 
wells is good, but a custom obtains which pollutes the water 
of the tanks, and renders it unfit for drinking purposes. Uni¬ 
versally throughout the State the people are in the habit of 
anointing their bodies with oil and turmeric as a prophylactic 
against cold end fever, and from washing in the tanks the water 
becomes so much defiled that persons making use of it for 
any length of time are very liable to fall sick. The rivers 
are few and far between and the supply of water from this 
source is limited. Wells are but rarely met with except at the 
headquarters of the State and of the zamindaris and some of 
the principal police stations. The water of the small hiU rivulets 
is deadly being saturated with the stagnation of decayed vegetable 
matter. Though cholera is not unknown, its visits are not 
frequent, nor its ravages great. There are considerable and 
extensive deposits of aluminium on the plateau lands of the hill 
area and good graphite is also found and traces of coal deposits 
are found in a few places. 

It is alleged that the dependency of Karond or Kalahandi 
was formerly an independent State, paying no tribute to any 
power, but eventually came under the dominion of the Marathas, 
and in the days of Raghuji BhonslS a takoH of Rs. 5,330 
was assessed and regularly paid. The State was not one of the 
Garhjfit States which composed the cluster under Patna and 
Sambalpur, but was a tributary ohieftainship, owing formerly 
allegiance to the reigning Maratha famly of Nagpur. It is not 
improbable that Karond or K&lahandi was one of those States 
which together with Patna, Sambalpur and others were restored 
to Nagpur in 1800, after the treaty of Deogaon in 1 803 had 
deprived Raghujf Bhonsl& of his eastern possessions, but there 
is nothing to corroborate this view. When the Province of 
NSgpur lapsed in 1858 to the Crown, Karond oame under the 
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jurisdiction of the British Government and -was subsequently 
created a Feudatory State. The R5j5 of Karond used annually 
up to 1854 to receive a khil&t from Government of Rs. 490 in 
value deducted from the takoU, but this is now no longer given. 

The dependency of Kalahandi is said to have formerly 
belonged to a family of Gaugabansi Rajputs, the last member of 
which named Jagann&th Deva, having no male issue to succeed 
him, sent in the year 1008 A.D. for one Rugnath Sai Deva, the 
younger brother of the then Raja of Shatranjigarh in Ohota 
Nftgpur and gave him his daughter in marriage, together with the 
right of succession to the dependency. This Rugnath S&i 
Deva, a NSgbansi Rajput, was the first member of the present 
family which has ever since uninterruptedly held possession of 
the dependency. In 1881 a dispute as to the succession arose, and 
the Khonds broke into open rebellion and committed many exoesS" 
es attended with bloodshed. The disturbance was^repressed, and 
in 1882 a British officer was appointed as Political Agent, with 
headquarters at Bhawinipatna to manage the State. 

Some considerable changes have taken place in the divisions Subdlvi* 
of the dependency since it was first acquired by the present 
family. It originally consisted of fourteen garM (forts) to 
which four more, those of K&shipur, MahulpatnS, Chandragiri 
and Bisangiri were subsequently added, having been ceded in the 
year 1715 A.D. by Burba Biswambhar Deva, R&ja of Jaipur. 

These four garhs (forts) were added to Thuimill by the Karond 
(Kal&handl) RSja in the same year, making the number of garh$ 

(forts) included in the Karond (Kalahandi) dependency amount 
to eighteen. Of these, thirteen garhs (forts) have, at different 
times, been bestowed as appanages on members of the family, 
forming five zamindaris, the particulars of which are shewn below. 

The zamindari of ThuSmul, which was composed in 1856 A.D. ThuSmul 
of seven gar ha (forts) is the largest; it is situated on the south of zamindari. 
Karond (Kalahandi). It originally consisted of only two garhs 
(forts), and was last granted in the year 1685 A.D,, by Rai 
Singh Deva to his son Padman Singh, the tahoH being fixed at 
Es. 300 ; the Mandibisi garh (fort) was afterwards transferred to 
it from Karla})at, and lastly the four garhs (forts) of Kashipur, 
MahulpStnS, Chandragiri and Bisangiri, when ceded, as before 
stated, by the Jaipur Raja in 1715 A.D., were added to Thuamul 
and the takoli raised to Rs. 700. 

The zamindari of Lanjigarh composed of three garha (forts) ninjigarii 
is situated on the south-east of Kalahandi. z*,inmd»ri. 

The zanJndari of Karlapat originally consisted of two garha Kariipit 
(forts) Karlapat and Mandibisi, but the latter having been, as zamindm. 
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before stated, transferred to Thuftmiil, the former alone remains 
and is situated to the south of Kalahandi adjoining Thuamul. 
The zamindari was last granted by Eai Singh, the 11th Eaja 
of K&l&handi, to his youngest son Padman Singh on a takoli 
of Eb. 600. 

MmimFsri Zamindari of Madanpur comprising the gar/i (fort) of 

’ that name, is situated to the north-east of Kalahandi adjoining 
Patna, Baud, and Ohinna Kimedi. It originally consisted of 
five tdluh, namely, Madanpur, Mohangiri, Taprang, Urladani 
and Basks, but on account of the inability of tlie zaniindar to 
manage this last, he was deprived of it by Eaja Fateh Narayan 
Deva, and it was inoorporated in the dependency and a reduction 
of Es. 100 was made from the takoU of Es. 300 formerly paid. 
The zamindari was last granted to Hatai Singh by the 19th 
Eaja of Kalahandi, Biswambhax Deva, whose descendant Harihar 
Singh held it after him. 

All these zaraindaris were granted originally as maintenance 
grants and have each of them on more than one occasion been 
regranted and their areas changed by various Uhiefs. The 
Thuamul family is divided into an elder and younger branch : 
the head of the former succeeding to the title of Pat Eaji, the 
head of the latter to the title of That Eaja. Disputes arose 
from time to time between the two Eaj&s and between Karond and 
Jaipur occasioned by the claims of the latter to supremacy over 
the pargana of Kftshipur, a part of Thu&mul. The Nagpur Gov¬ 
ernment determined to separate Thu&mul from Karond. The 
zamindari of Thuamul was separated from the dependency of 
Karond in 1S63 under the orders of Government in consequence 
of the Chief being unable to put a stop to the constant quarrels 
between the That and Pat Eajas. But as the same violent 
enmity was kept up between the two Eajas notwithstanding, 
it was subsequently in 1866 found necessary to divide the 
zamindari into two portions. Thuamul, with the garhi (forts) 
of Mahulpatna, Depur and Bisangiri, was made over to the Pat 
Eaja, while the That Eaja was awarded Kashipur, with the garh» 
(forts) of Mandibisi and Ohandragiri. The Thuamul portion was, 
by desire of the people generally, re-attached under sanction to 
Karond, while Kashipur for some time remained a separate 
zamindari, but was eventually also re-attaohed to Kalahandi. 

The emblem of the State is a cobra. 

Thb The population, according to the census of 1901, numbered 

PBOPia. 860,529 souls. The population is classified as follows: -Hindus 
—males, 140,034, females, 139,622, total, 279,656 or 79'8 per 
cent, of the total population; proportion of males in total Hindus, 
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S0'07 per cent. Musalmans—males, 266, females, 238, total, 

604 or 0*14 per cent, of the total population; proportion of males 
in total Musalmans, 52*8 per cent. Animists—males, 35,770, 
females, 34,686, total, 70,356 or ■20‘07 per cent, of the total 
population; proportion of moles in total Animists, 50'8 per cent. 

Jains—11. Christians—2. Niunber of literate persons in the 
State is 6,129 or 17*5 per coot, of tho total population. Averages— 
Villages per square mile 0-59, persons ])er village 159, bouses 
per square mile 17'95, houses per village 30*6, persons per 
house 5. The 2,198 villages in the State may be classified as 
follows:—Villages with from 2,000 to 5,000 inhabitants, 1; 
villages with from 1,000 to 2,000 inhabitants, 14; villages with 
from 500 to 1,000 inhabitants, 99; and villages with less than 500 
inhabitants, 2,084. According to an estimate made in 1866 the 
population was 50,00(). The principal castes in the State are 
Khond (103,088), Uom (62,402), Ahir (59,120), Gond (31,770), 

I’aik (13,598), Mali (9,230), Savur (9,053), Teli (5,97i), Kumh&r 
(5,827), Sundi (5,264) and Rajput (5,090). About two-sevenths 
of the population are Khonds, who.s6 restle.s8 disposition seldom 
allows thorn to remain long in tho same spot. Practically 
speaking, the whole hill area of the State is in possession of 
the Khonds, with whom reside a certain number of Dorns, who 
act as servants to the former. The total number of Khonds in 
tho State is 103,086, Tho open aroa of the State is occupied by 
the ordinary cultivating classes, who are very well oif: in all 
villages there are sottlomonts of Gand&s and Doras, who perform 
the scavenging work of the village and also serve as labourers. 

In the most southerly portion of tho State on the borders of BhatrSi. 
Jaipur in Madras, a tribe known as the BhatrSs is mot with ; this 
tribe is in the Kal&handi State practically only found in the Mahul- 
patnft zamindari: they are said to have come from the Bastar 
State; tho tribe is given over to agriculture in which they are 
experts; the members are well off, and both men and women are 
gaily dressed in bright raiments : at tho time of the festival of 
the Uoli the men of the village in a body go forth from day¬ 
break to night-fall on largo hunting parties to the forests: on 
their return at night there is a general entertainment in tho 
village when the women join them in dancing and revelry; part 
songs are sung, the men sitting on one side and the women 
opposite. The songs always open with an invocation to the 
crow and call for a blessing on the hunting excursions and the 
men in stanzas relate tho exploits of the day, and the women in 
their turn sing stanzas of praise and congratulation, if the day’s 
hunting has been snooeseful, but if a failure, hold up the men 
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to ridicule. Tlie festal garb of the men on. these oooasions consists 
of a tunic round the loins, not unlike a kilt and two brightly 
coloured strips of cloth fall from the waist between the legs 
in front and behind reaching below the knee : their heads are 
gaily adorned with bright turbans and peacocks’ plumes, and in 
their hands they carry short staves of bamboos split and bound 
at the ends: as they dance they beat time by hitting these 
staves together : the dance is generally a circular one, and as the 
dancers move round, they break into parties of fours, who clash 
their staves together in time to the music ; when the bar changes, 
two of the party move on to the next group of four, and this 
change being effected all round the circle, there is constant move¬ 
ment and the dance is lively and pleasing: except on this one 
occasion the BhatrSs as a body do not give way to revelry or 
drink and are a most industrious race. 

The Khonds are virtually the sole oooupants of the inaccessible 
hill tracts and prefer to eke out their livelihood by the less arduous 
system of dahi cultivation or jhumin<j ; the sides of the hills 
which rise from these valleys bear eloquent testimony to this des¬ 
tructive system of cultivation. In this country the Khonds have 
for years reigned unmolested, paying a mere nominal rental for 
their villages, or, more ooiTeotly speaking, for their jkuming areas 
{pacida) : they are an exceedingly independent race, and they make 
no hesitation in showing that they resent the appearance of any 
stranger in their midst, espeoiall}^ of one in authority. The 
principal crop grown by them is mamlld ; turmeric is also grown 
on a small scale, but they supplement their resources largely from 
the jungles. No Khond ever appears in any way hard up for 
food. They also keep stores of grain hidden away in oaves and 
make use of this when out on hunting expeditions. These are the 
real Khonds who still preserve their own language and customs 
intact: their dialects differ corresponding to the dialects spoken in 
Q-umsur and Kimedi and is in many cases interspersed with 
Telugu. The Khonds of K&l&handi are Kutid Khonds. In the 
course of time, however, a considerable number have settled down 
in the more open country and taken to regular cultivation, 
these are known as Kachharid Khonds, while the hill Khonds 
style themselves Pahdrid or Dangrid Khonds : the former are 
gradually more and more assimilating Hindu customs and no 
longer eat, drink or intermarry with their brethren of the hills : 
they have dropped their own language and speak Oriya, and like 
the Biharid Khorwas of Jashpur and Sirguja, they pretend to 
have no longer any connection with the Pahdrid Khonds of the 
dangarld. The Kachharid Khonds form about three-fifths of the 
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Khond population of tlie State. The following description of 
the Khonds of Kfilahandi was given by Lieutenant 0. Elliot, 
Deputy Commissioner of Eaipur, writing in 1856. This descrip¬ 
tion gives an accurate account of this tribe, the only difference 
now being that the Khonds of the open country have become 
more separated from their hill brethren and have more fully adopt¬ 
ed Hindu customs; the account is as follows:—'‘The Kachharia 
Khonds differ slightly in custom, depending chiefly on their 
relative positions, and though this may be supposed to have 
determined their division, yet they do not intermarry, or hold 
much intercourse one with another. They are described as peace¬ 
able, loyal imd industrious, generally being cultivators. They 
have no distinctions of caste, each house providing for its own 
domestic arrangements. Their clothing generally consists of a 
single cloth and in some rare exceptions a turban. They worship 
the same gods as the hill Khonds, marry one wife, and their cere¬ 
monies are conducted by the mdnjhi of the village, or one of the 
elders of the tribe. There appears to be nothing specially 
observable regarding them except that they seem to be a race in 
disposition and under circumstances highly favourable to efforts 
for their improvement. The Hill Khonds on the other hand 
appear to possess the oharaoteristios and qualities of all savage 
hill tribes, quick of observation, suspicious, sensitive, exceedingly 
trustworthy, fond of ornaments, and primitive in their habits. 
Their villages consist generally of one long wide street of double 
bamboo and thatched houses, having each a door of access in 
front and a door of escape in rear ; their cultivation is entirely 
in the hills, and they have only lately begun to evince a desire 
to locate themselves in the more healthy plains, attaching them¬ 
selves in most oases to some larger village, at a distance from 
which they construct their own quarter, as near to the foot of 
the hills as possible. They pay no tax whatever, their only 
contribution being a sheep or some small present at the 
Dashara. The gods worshipped by both tribes of Khonds are 
represented by two sticks of unequal lengths inserted in the 
ground without any tenement or temple. 

“ The names locally given are Dhumi or earth and Dhurma 
(the judge of departed souls) and the offerings, which usually 
consist of arrack and live animals, as fowls, sheep, buffaloes, etc., 
(and until very lately, there is no doubt human beings) are 
simply placed in front of the idol upon the ground. In their 
food they are wholly indiscriminate, and cook in old earthen 
vessels which they prefer to new ones, and which they obtain 
from the villagers of the open country when they bring the 
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produce of their jungles, as turmeric, chillis, tobacco, oil-seeds, 
k&ndol (a large rariety of pulse) and edible roots, of •which there 
are several kinds resembling the yam and very palatable, to 
exchange for salt, cloths, etc.” 

'I’he practice of human saorifice referred to in this account 
has long since ceased. Assessments have now been imposed at 
nominal rates on the jhUniing areas {padds) • these assessments 
were recently revised and enhanced -mthout opposition and the hill 
Khonds are slowly but surely advancing and falling more into 
line with the more civilized races. The Khonds claim the right 
of placing the Chief on his gadi and until this has been done 
the Chief is not formally recognised by them: this custom is 
similar to that in vogue amongst the Bhuiyas of Keonjhar and 
Bonai States. Lieutenant Elliot in his report thus describes the 
ceremony :~ 

“ The ceremony observed on the installation of a new Esja is 
curious and appears worthy of mention. There is a place called 
Jugsaipatna about 24 milos east of Junagarb, where it is said 
a large village formerly stood (probably at one time the principal 
town of the dependency) but now covered with jungle. Near 
this, lives a Khond family the eldest member of which is called 
the p&tmdnjhi\ when the Baja dies, his funeral rites are per¬ 
formed and his corpse disposed of by the orders of his sucoessor 
who does not take part in the ceremony : after the due comple¬ 
tion of these offices, the zemindars and principal persons in 
the dependency assemble at Jugsaipatna for the purpose of 
installing the young Eaju, which ceremony is conducted in the 
following manner. The pdtmdnjUi or Khond above mentioned 
having seated himself on a large rock at Jugsaip&tna, dressed 
in rich cloths given him for the occasion, a rich cloth is 
thrown over his lap on which the young Eaja sits while his 
turban is tied by the Bdghe Patar or l/iwdn, all the zamindars 
and principal persons present holding the turban cloth. The 
zamindars and others then present their nazars (gifts) in token of 
obedience to their ruler. The origin of the custom of celebrating 
the ceremony in the lap of a Khond is attributed to a covenant 
said to have been entered into between some former Eaja and 
the Khonds of the country, but unfortunately the legend has 
been lost; it does not appear that this particular Khond exercises 
any authority over his tribe.” The description above given 
represents traditional custom, but omits to notice an important 
feature, namely, that the Chief must marry a Khond girl. This 
marriage ceremony is performed by presenting a girl to the 
Chief who immediately returns her to her parents and the tribe 
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by the Khond system of divorce, whereby a fine is paid by the 
husband to the tribe for divorcing his wife. 

The following description of the other castes found in 
Kalahandi is taken from the same report. 

The Bhulias and Kostfts are both weavers, the former of Bhuliai 
cotton and the latter of ko&d or tnsser silk. Their language kobKb. 
is Oriya, but they do not intermarry. The Bhulias are said to 
have emigrated from the Dhamtari and Dhnmda in Ohhattisgarh. 

The caste of Mails or gardeners is here divided into two, both Malis. 
distinct, their members not intermarrying with each other, the 
one called Pandras earn their livelihood by the sale of churd 
or parched rice, and the other called Koslas cultivate vegetable 
gardens. Tlie Dosis or astrologers are few and illiterate, oosis. 
but satisfy the superstitions of an ignorant and credulous popu¬ 
lation. They wear Brahmanioal threads, though not Br&hmans, 
and speak Oriya. Their mode of proceeding in practising their 
vocation is simple. When any person comes to consult him, the 
astrologer- takes a small quantity of rioe in his hand and having 
counted out the grain in parcels of eight or any smaller number, 
the remaining grains under that number are referred to the 
pages of a hook, counted from the end according to the number 
of the seeds, tlie words written on the page being the answer 
to the question proposed. On examination of the book, 
written in Oriya on palm leaf, of one of these funotionaries, 
the very convenient arrangement was found adopted, of having a 
favourable and an adverse sentiment on each page, which are 
used at discretion or as prompted by the liberality or otherwise of 
the applicant. The liangtis are only found in Junagarh and BSngtU. 
their employment is confined to catching fish, though they also 
cultivate. The Eandras are basket-makers working in bamboo, Kendras, 
which is split and woven into mats and baskets. The Kaltnyas KsituyS* 
are a race of cultivators nearly allied to Malis but of a distinct 
caste. They cultivate generally, but their special province is 
the cultivation of the sugarcane and preparation of sugar. The 
UorSs are cultivators, serving also as soldiers and their language KorSs. 
is Telugu, differing in this respect from the common language 
of the country and indicating their origin as from the south-east. 

The Bankas are soldiers, or paiks, but use the Oriya language. Bankas. 
The Saurias are an ignorant, rude, uncivilized race, in progress Saurias. 
much on a level with the Khonds. They are cultivators and 
speak Oriya, having the privilege, as before stated, of wearing 
the Brahmanioal thread. The Kamto are basket-makers and Kamars. 
shikaris or hunters; their number is small. The SBrnpuSs are 
mendicants who travel about the country exhibiting snakes as 
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their name implies. They speak Oriy& and are few in number. 
Dorns are found throughout the length and breadth of the 
dependency, their numbers being considerable. Their language 
is a corruption of Oriya and they weave cloths in addition to other 
employments of a meaner denomination connected with the 
village. Their duties are tbe same and the race appears to be 
identical with the Dorns of Hindustan; they correspond? in every 
particular to the dhers or out-castes of the village, though 
not aborigines. The Bhois or bearers found here speak Telugu; 
they are few in number and confined to JunSgarh, 

The country is very malarious and unhealthy to new comers ; 
permanent inhabitants of the State however suffer only to an 
ordinary degree from fever and bowel complaints : from time to 
time there are small cholera epidemics, but small-pox visitations 
owing to the universal and effectual vaccination of the people 
are very rare. There are five dispensaries in the State each 
provided with accommodation for indoor patients : these dispen¬ 
saries are situated at BhawAntpatnS, Junagarh, and at the head¬ 
quarters of the Rampur-Thuamfil, Kashipur, and Mahulpatn& 
zamindaris: they are in charge of Civil Hospital Assistants and 
the Medical Department of the State is under a qualified 
Medical Ofiloer ; at the headquarters there is a separate female 
dispensary with a lady doctor in charge : the dispensary at 
MahulpatnS has only just been opened. In 1907-08 the number 
of patients treated was 86,277. Vaccination is free and is very 
thoroughly carried out and at the present time there is little 
or no opposition to vnccination, though it is not popular: in 
1907-08 there were 15,799 oases of primary vaccination and 
12,525 of revaocination. The vaccination operations are super¬ 
vised by two Vaccination Inspectors under the control of the 
Medical OflSoer. 

In the open area of the State there are many large and pros¬ 
perous villages with highly cultivated lands. In the hill area 
cultivation is almost confined to the burning of the hill sides by 
the Khonds, except at the headquarters of the hill zamindaris 
where rice and wheat are cultivated alternately. The valleys 
of the hill country are intersected with perennial streams issu¬ 
ing from the plateau land just above and fine crops of wheat are 
raised by means of natural irrigation by the zamindars and in 
those villages where the members of the zamindars’ family happen 
to reside. The Khonds however confine themselves in these parts 
to growing mdndia and turmeric on the hill sides where they 
have cleared and burnt the forest. The best cultivators in the 
plains are the expert Kaltuya cultivators and the small tribe 
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of Bhatras. The regular oultivating classes make very large 
profits annually by the sale of produce to merchants who 
flock to this State in large numbers to export rice, rdshi 
(sesamum) and other cereals, and very large sums of money 
pass through the post ofSce on this account. In the southern 
portions of the State a variety of spring rice is harvested in April. 

A vast change has come over the State during the last fifty years: 
the population has increased from 80,000 to 350,000 and the 
soil has come under the plough and the open country is now 
highly cultivated and well irrigated with fine tanks and embank¬ 
ments. Wheat is grown on the highlands of the hill zamindfiris : 
special efforts of late years have been made to extend the culti¬ 
vation of this crop and water mills have been obtained to enable 
the cultivators to grind the wheat locally. The State has never 
suffered from any general or serious failure of the crops, and even 
in 1900 when all the neighbouring country was severely affected, 
KalShandi knew only a slight scarcity. Nothing can illustrate 
better the change which has taken place than the following 
quotation from Lieutenant 0. Elliot’s report of 1856:— 

“ The productions of the Karond dependency, though various, 
are none of them of a very superior quality, or in such quanti¬ 
ties as to admit of exportation, the greater part of them being 
consumed within the limits of the State. They may be thus 
enumerated—IHoe, Ttnihi, wdndid, hodo, gulji, mUga, urid, kandol, 
kulthi, sarso (mustard), ttl (sesamum), erandi, sugarcane, cotton, 
and tobacco. Wheat and several kinds of pulse, common in other 
parts, are not cultivated here, though the soil is admirably adapted 
for them, and gram is produced to a very limited extent. There 
appears to be no obstacle to their introduction, further than that 
they do not form articles of consumption by the inhabitants.” 

The lands are classified as follows:—(1) BahSl, Ist-class lands; 

(2) Berm, 2nd-olas8 lands; (3) Mai or bedd, Srd-class lands; 

(4) Bhafd or dt, uplands. There are also barchhd or sugarcane 
plots and the homestead land or bdri. 

The local measure is the sukd, which is not fixed, but means Land 
the area sown by two or three pulls (4 or 6 maunds) of seed, 

The whole village area is estimated to contain so many sukda ; 

4 sukds = 1 khuri or the area sown by 8 to 12 pulls (16 to 
24 maunds) of seed. The villagers also speak of the puli 
paran, 20 mdns (2 maunds) of seed grain as the amount sown 
in a puli paran. 

The average rates of assessment per acre for 1st, 2nd and 3td bhnis, 
class rice lands are—Be. 1-4, Be. 1 and Re. 0-10, respectively, 
and the average rate of assessment per acre for dt or uplands fbiosb. 
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is 2 annas. In the hill tracts the Khonds pay a mere nominal 
sum for their jhuming areas {^padan). Labour is almost entirely 
paid for in kind and averages about 2 annas a day for a man 
and 1 anna 6 pies for a woman. There are three classes of 
field labourer in this State, viz., <1) Bdk&bandd (2) JiarsMkid, 
(3) Bhutidr, The first class take an advance of money from 
their employer and do not leave his service until the amount 
is paid; they receive one puti (2 maunds) of unhusked rice per 
mensem, and on the occasion of the Paush Pumiraa a gift of 4 
putts (8 maunds) of dhdn (unhusked rice) and three pieces of 
cloth. Barshildds are labourers engaged in the month of Magh 
(January-February) for one year; the usual rate is Rs. 4 per 
annum and one puti (2 maunds) of dhdn (unhusked rice) per 
mensem, and at the close of the year four putk (8 maunds) of 
dhdn (unhusked rice). The last class are merely day-labourers 
who receive two mdns (8 soers) of unhusked rice daily. 

Skilled labour receives comparatively high wages, as it is all 
imported: mason, 8 to 12 annas per diem; carpenter, 6 to 12 
annas per diem; blacksmith, 6 to 12 annas per diem; brick-layer, 
5 to 6 annas per diem; brick-moulder, 4 to fi annas per diem ; 
sawyer, 6 annas per diem ; ghardnn (thatcher) 5 annas per diem ; 
tile-moulder, 6 annas per diem ; bamboo basket and mat maker, 
3 annas per diem ; painter, 6 annas per diem; tailor, 14 annas 
per diem. Eice and food- grains are cheap, and when the price 
of common rice rises to 13 seers per rupee, prices are held to be 
high. During the three years, during which period there has 
been nn exceptionally brisk export trade, from 1906 to 1907, 
the average price of rice, muga, wheat, sesamum seed, mustard 
Bocd, urid, gram, kodo, arhar, mdndid and salt was 17 t^ seers, 
18^ seers, ll-i^ seers, 23 t%- seers, 17-,^ seers, 15^ seers, 15 t^ 
seers, 29^^ seers, 16 seers, 22j4- seers, and 12 seers, respectively. 

The scale of measure in use is—■ 


2 Oidhds 

= 1 

Sold. 

2 Solas 

= 1 

Add. 

4 Adds 

= 1 

Man. 

20 Mdns 

= 1 

Puti. 

4 Put is 

= 1 

Pastamd, 

2 Pastamds 

= 1 

Purug, 


OOOVPA- 

IIOVB 

MAXrPAC- 

TUBBS 

ASD 

tbadb. 


The gidhd is equal to 4 chittacks, one sotd is equal to half a 
seer end an add to a seer of 80 tolahs. 

The occupation of the people of this State is almost entirely 
agncultural, 76‘6 per cent, of the total population living on 
agriculture; 16’9 per cent, earn their livelihood by industry ; 
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0’94 per cent, fteoept personal and domestic services; 079 per 
cent, accept State and village service; 0*32 per cent, follow 
professions and 0'25 per cent, live on commerce. The only manu¬ 
factures are those of the ordinary village requirements—weaving, 
plough-making, blacksmith’s works and the construction of solid 
wheeled carts or sagnrR. Brass utensils are imported : most of 
the import trade comes into the State from Parbatipur in Madras 
and consists chiefly of salt, tobacco, spices, superior cloth, 
saltpetre, kerosene oil, wheat and brass utensils. There is, as 
already stated, a very heavy export trade in grain from the State : 
the principal exported articles at present are rice, pulses, oil¬ 
seeds, cotton, gram, hides, lao and other forest produce, and 
it is expected that the advent of the railway will give a large 
impetus to trade and render the exploitation of the forests 
possible. There are-large trading centres at Jun&garh about 16 
miles south of the headquarters and at Bhaw&nip&tn&; at the 
latter place there is a considerable settlement of traders, who have 
built masonry houses and shops and carry on a brisk trade in the 
sale of cloth and purchase of grain. 

The State is very well provided with good roads. The Eai- Mbass o-b 
pur main road runs aoross the State and is bridged over the°“j“™‘' 
smaller streams. There is a good surface road from Bhawani. 
pktna to the borders of the State on the Tel river; the length 
of the road is 34 miles with two rest-houses at Kasurpara and 
Utkela; this road continues through the Patna and Sonpur States 
to Samhalpur: another good surface road runs due south from 
Bhawanipatnft to Arap&ni and Jaipatna in the Mahulp&tn& 
zamindari vid Junigarh with rest-houses at Junagarh Obarhahal, 

Ampfini and Jaipatna, the headquarters of the Mahulpatna zamin- 
dari; about 30 miles from Bhawanipatna this road bifurcates 
one branch going to Jaipatna and the other to Ampani : a good 
gravelled road has been constructed at considerable expense over 
the difficult Ampani ghati and carts can now ply between Nau- 
rangpur in Jaipur and Kfilahandi. From Bhawanipatna there is 
a good road with wooden bridges running north to Depur about 
13 miles in length. There are also good village roads : the hill 
tracts are provided with fair roads. There is an inspection bunga¬ 
low at Bhawanipatna. The railway runs as far as Parbatipur, 

46 miles from the border of the Kashipur zamindari. The public 
works of the State are in charge of the Agency Executive 
Engineer. There is a sub-post office at Bhawanipatna in direct 
communication with Samhalpur, and there are letter-boxes at the 
headquarters of all the zamindaris and in the important villages 
in the interior. The mail to Madras tuns via Junagarh, Koksara 
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and Amp&ni and the mail to Baipnr in the Central Provinces 
runs e>id Kharifir. 

The State is divided into two areas, the khaha area (1,416 
square miles) and dangarla which belongs partly to the khaha 
(238 square miles) and the rest (2,092 square miles) of it to the 
hill zamind&ris and the plains areas belonging to the zaminddris 
at the foot of the hills of the dangarla tract: in the former 
the State is the landlord and coUects the rent through the agency 
of village rent-collectors known as gaontids. In the zamindaris 
the zamTndars are the landlords and pay to the State a takoli, 
which is liable to revision from time to time. The land revenue 
collection of the State in 1907-08, including the zamindari iakolis, 
was Bs. 99,385. The land revenue is readily oolleoted and the 
assessment is light. The principal revenue officers of the State 
are a Tahsildar and Naib-Tahsildar : there is a permanent Settle¬ 
ment Department in charge of a Superintendent of Land Eeoords 
with a regular staff of kdmiigos (Bevenue Inspectors) and 
patwarh : the system of settlement in the plains area is similar to 
that of the Central Provinces and the records are maintained 
and annually revised. The last settlement was concluded in 1904. 
This was a regular settlement: in the dangarld area of the khaha, 
which contains 271 villages, a lump assesment was made. In 
the regularly settled area the assessments were based on the 
soil factor and soil unit systems, 

The settlement expires in 1911, Settlements have been made 
by the State on behalf of the zamindars in all the zamindaris. 
The villages are leased out to gaoncias (farmers) for the period of 
the settlement; pattds have been given to all gaoniids setting 
forth in detail the payments due from the village and reserving 
lands for the village servants and personal residence by the 
in their villages is insisted upon. There are no tenure- 
holders such as the Umrds found in the Patna State: these 
intermediate tenure-holders disappeared many years ago and 
there are now only zamindtirs or khorposhddrs and gnontida ; 
the rights of the latter are regulated by rules under which 
many of the gaontids have been given protected status and 
every encouragement is given them to expend time and labour 
in improving the viUages and earning the protected status 
and loans are given for land improvement purposes. There is 
a large body of paiks (State militia) in the State, 446 in number, 
each of whom enjoys rent-free 10 path of land as service- 
tenures ; besides there are the usual mdfi (rent-free) grants, 
Irahmottar, dehottar and maintenance grants: these mdfi (rent-free) 
grants are usually assessed to a smaU quit-rent {tanki) at each 
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settlement. Rents are taken entirely in cash. The zan^d&ris 
are situated in the hill tracts, where the oultivation may be said 
to be almost entirely jhuming ; there has been no regular settle¬ 
ment of such lands and patw&rh are not needed, Namram 
(bonus) is taken on leasing out a village to a new gaonlia. The 
gaontiA taking a village for the first time has to pay this 
nazarSna, but when it is renewed with him from time to time he 
pays nothing. 

The relations between the State and the British Glovernment Qhsbsai. 
are regulated by the mnad of 1867, which was revised in 1905 trjuon. 
when the State was transferred to the Orissa Division. The Chief 
possesses full powers in oriminal matters, but capital sentences have 
to be submitted to the Commissioner of the Orissa Division for 
confirmation. The State is now under administration of Power*. 
Government and its affairs are managed by the Political Agent. 

There is a Superintendent and an Assistant Superintendent, 
assisted by a staff of revenue officers as mentioned before: the 
Superintendent exercises the powers of the Chief, except that 
sentences passed by him exceeding seven years are required to 
be submitted to the Political Agent for confirmation: the 
Assistant Superintendent exercises the powers of a first olase 
Magistrate. There are good and commodious offices at head¬ 
quarters and the various branches of the administration are in 
charge of qualified and capable officers. In 1907-08 the total Finance*, 
income of the State was Rs. 2,>32,868. The State pays an annual 
tribute of Es. 16,000 to the British Government: the tribute is 
liable to revision. 

There are valuable forests in the State especially in the ForeiU. 
R&mpur-Madanpur, Laujigarh, and KarlS,p&t zamindaris and 
in parts of the Ichaka. In the plains area the State reserve forests 
have been separated at the time of settlement from the village 
forests, but were not demarcated : the work of demarcation is 
now in progress and an officer from the State, sent to the 
Singhbhfim Division for training, is in charge of the work. 
Successful efforts have heen made to persuade the Khonds to 
confine their JhUming operations to their old and recognised padSn 
and to leave the top third of all hills unfelled to secure a season¬ 
able rainfall: this the Khonds have at last agreed to and the work 
of demarcation of reserved forests in the areas thus exempted is 
being rapidly pushed on in the hiU tracts of the zamindaris. 

Cutting in the forests goes on under the license system and 
regular rates are in force. In the khdlaa area, the tract imder 
direct administration of the State, the agricultural classes pay 
a commutation fee {nislir-paiti) of 8 annas per plough, which 
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diowfl them to out for agricultural and domestio needs all trees 
which are not included in the list of reserved species: they 
are however allowed to out sdl (Shorea rohusta) BufSoient for 
their ploughs and agricultural requirements. Gtrazing fees are 
levied from outsiders who send in cattle in considerable number 
to graze in the hot season. No charge is made from residents of 
the State, unless the cattle are taken into the State forests. 
The total receipts of the State under this head amounted to 
Eb. 27,260 in 1907-08. 

The State obtains its supply of opium from the Sambalpur 
Treasury on the same conditions as the other States transferred 
from the Central Provinces and ganja is obtained from Nimftr; 
the opium and gdnja shops belong entirely to the State, but in 
the case of liquor shops the zamindars are allowed to make their 
own excise arrangements. The Khonds are large drinkers and the 
village still is a regular institution t of recent years endeavours 
have beeu made to reduce the number of liquor shops throughout 
the State and a very considerable reduction has been made: 
the Khonds tap their sago palms (salpi) free: the headman of 
each Khond village pays a small sum for the village still: the 
arrangement is an amicable one with the headman, who divides 
up the amount amongst the villagers who use the still. The 
exoiae reoeipts of the State amounted to lis. 28,638 in 1907*08. 

The tot^ number of civil suits for disposal in 1907-08 was 
493, of which 85 per cent, were for sums under Es. 60 in value. 
Crime is heavy in this State and being on the borders is the 
resort of many refugees, espeoially in the wild tracts of the 
Eastern Ghats: severe outbreaks of daooity are not uncommon 
and a atrong and efficient police force has to be maintained. 
The Khonds and Dorns of this tract are always ready to join 
in with any adventurer on a plan of daooity and look upon 
it as a kind of sport not unlike their hunting parties: the 
average number of all kinds of oases is generally about 900 per 
annum. The police are in charge of a British Inspector of 
Police: the civil police consists of one Inspector, two Sub- 
Inspectors, 14 Chief Constables, 61 Head-Constables and 268 
constables, with a civil reserve of one Chief Constable, 3 Head- 
Constables and 29 men. From time to time it has been necessary 
to locate special police on the borders: of the force 68 men are 
drilled and trained in the use of arms: the force is well paid and is 
fairly efficient. The zamindars formerly maintained their own 
police, but this has, as elsewhere, been abolished: the poKce force 
is entirely appointed and controlled by the State. In former 
days the paths rendered both military and civil services acting 
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as a crude police force : the paiks still number 44fi and are still 
organised under regular officers, viz., sen&dhynksha (Oommander- 
in-Ohief) 1, tarddrt (equivalent to captains) 4, naiks (equivalent 
to sabahddra) 30, nalid sepoys (armed with antiquated muzzle¬ 
loading country guns) 334, drummers 25, gauras or luggage 
carriers 62, total 446, The distribution of the above force accord¬ 
ing to caste is as follows:—BrSh.manB 3, E&jputs 2, Paiks 150, 
Dhakud Paiks 21, Banka Paiks 164, Karan 17, Bairagi 1, 

Teli 1, Malis 2, Bhandari 1, Gauras 11, Goods 3, Moslems 2. 

The Oommandei'-in-Chief is called Senadhyakaha. He gets satdmi 
or nazar on the day of the Dushard festival at 8 annas from 
each sardir and naik, and at 4 annas from each mlid sepoy. 

In lieu of the services rendered, 29 villages have been assigned 
free of revenue to the force. There is a fine masonry jail jaii. 
at headquarters well managed and well appointed: there is 
acoommodation for over 300 prisoners and the jail is worked on 
the model of jails in British India. In the year 1907-08 the 
average daily number of prisoners in the jail was 363. The p^y.J 
Public Works of the State, khdlaa and zamlndaris, are super-Works 
vised by the Agency Executive Engineer, Sambalpur, the Public 
Works Department being under a State Overseer. The total 
expenditure on this account in 1907-08 was Es. 60,240. 

Education is in charge of a State Deputy Inspector of Edcoa 
Schools and the officers of the State regularly inspect and visit 
the schools. The villagers themselves construct and repair the 
schools in the interior. In 1907-08 there were 68 schools in the 
State, including 10 private institutions: these consist of a Middle 
English school at the headquarters, 1 Upper Primary boys’ 
school, 49 Lower Primary schools including a girls’ school and 
a separate school for low caste children and 6 elementary schools 
{pAlhsilda) : the number of pupils on the rolls was 4,860, of whom 
393 were girls; the State expends about Es. 10,000 a year on 
education: there is a good hostel attached to the Middle English 
school. The State enjoys the services of the Agency Inspector 
of Schools. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

KEONJHAB STATE. 

The State of Keonjhar lies between 21“ 1' and 22“ 10' N., 
and 86“ 11' and 86“ 22' E.; it is tbe third largest of the Orissa 
States, having an area of 3,096 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by Singhbhum district; on the east by Mayurbhanj 
State and Balasore district; on the south by Outtaok district 
and Dhenk&nal State; and on the west by DhenkanAl, Pal Lahara 
and Bonai States. Keonjhar is divided into two widely dissimi¬ 
lar tracts, Lower Keonjhar being a region of valleys and low 
lands, while Upper Keonjhar consists of mountainous high 
lands. The mountain summits appear from the low lands as 
sharp peaks with narrow ridges, but in reality there are extensive 
tablelands on their summits fit both for pasture and for tillage. 

Wild ranges of lofty hills and dense jungle form the 
boundary between Keonjhar and the neighbouring States of 
DhenkftnSl, Pal LaharS and Bonai. This range is the water¬ 
shed of the rivers Baitarani on the north, and Brahmani on 
the south. From the eastern side of this range a large plateau 
extends to Mayurbhanj and Singhbhum on the one hand and to 
the borders of Lower Keonjhar on the other, varying in height 
from 800 feet to 1,600 feet. With the exception of isolated hills 
and undulating tracts this vast plateau is generally open, oom™ 
prising nine parganas or dandpita (fiscal divisions) and occupied 
by large and influeutial villages and numerous hamlets; it is well 
watered by streams which in the rains are raging torrents, hurry¬ 
ing to discharge their waters into the Baitarani. The source of 
the Baitarani is at Glonftsika, where a temple has been built; in 
the early part of its course it flows as a bill stream due north till 
it reaches the Singhbhum border where it abruptly turns to the 
south, forming the boundary between this State and Mayurbhanj 
State for a certain distance and then entering into Keonjhar 
borders increases rapidly in width and flows out into the Cuttack 
district passing to the north of Jajpur town. The range of hills 
in which the Baitarani rises, develops on the south-east into 
lofty peaks and wide ridges till it strikes the SukindS border, a 
zamindari in the Outtaok district, when turning north it forms 
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a belt across the State to the Baitarani, uegotiable only by a few 
■well-known passes. 

Below this belt and east of it is Lower Keonjhar consisting of 
the Anandjlur subdivision called Athgarh. For the first 10 
miles this tract emerges in a gentle slope from the belt of hills, 
and then spreads out into an open plain towards the Cuttack dis¬ 
trict, flanked by two long ranges of hills to the SukindS. and 
Mayurbhanj borders. This tract differs little from the neighbour¬ 
ing districts of British India, containing little jungle, but dotted 
■vrithafew low isolated hills; it is well cultivated and thickly 
populated. 

The watershed which runs from the north to south in the 
shape of a orescent is the home of primitive tribes, chief among 
them being the Bhuiya and Juang. On the west of this range 
there is one pargana and the zamindari of Kalifihatta which 
imlike the plateau on the other side is of no particular elevation. 

Though the valleys consist of rich alluvial soil, the uplands con¬ 
sist mainly of loose stones and boulders, iuterseoced here and there 
by hill streams which eventually discharge their waters into the 
Br&hmant. 

The highest and best known peaks are Gandamardan (3,477 
feet), six miles from the headquarters with a wide ridge on the 
top. Mankarnaoha on the Bonai border (3,639 feet) with a 
plateau in its neighbourhood and the Gonasika peak (3,219 feet), 
Thakurani (3,003 feet), Tomak (2,677 feet) and Bolat (1,818 
feet). 

The average rainfall for the six years—from 1902-03 to Histobt, 
1907-08 was 63'74 inches. The climate is exceedingly malarious. 

The headquarters of the State are at Keonjhargarh. 

The early history of Keonjhar is fragmentary. If tradition 
and the papers in the possession of the State can be trusted, 

Upper Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj formed part of a State nailed 
Hariharpur, Keonjhar became a separate State about 1128 AD. 

From that date do'wn to the present time, there have been 37 
Chiefs. 

In 1098 A D., one Jai Singh, son of Man Singh, a KachuS 
Rajput of the solar race and a Chief of Jaipur in Rajputana, came 
on a pilgrimage to Puri, where he married the daughter of the 
then ruling Gajapati Chief of Puri, receiving as a dowry the 
territory of Hariharpur, which comprised modern Mayurbhanj 
and Upper Keonjhar. Of this union two sons were bom, the 
elder being called Adi Singh and the youuger Jati Singh. 

Adi Singh early in life showed prowess in the field subduing 
a troublesome petty Chief called Mayuradhwaja, for which 
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service he received the title of “ Bhanj ” {bhanjan to break) 
from the Gajapati ruler, which surname has remained in the 
two families of Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj. Their father divided 
his territory of Hariharpur among them before his death; the 
first forts erected by these two brothers were Adipur in Mayur¬ 
bhanj and Jatipur in Keonjhar, both on opposite banks of the 
Baitarani. Later the younger brother moved to a more central 
spot eventually settling at a place called Kendujliar which 
has been corrupted into Keonjhar. Kendujhar means the hendu 
(ebony) tree and jhard or jhar a spring. Keonjhar thus origin¬ 
ally formed part of Mayurbhanj, but about two hundred years 
ago the tribes of this part, finding great difficulty in going to 
Mayurbhanj to lay their grievances before their Chief, separated 
and installed the brother of the Mayurbhanj Raja as their 
Chief. The Bhuiya tradition is that they stole the boy Chief 
from Mayurbhanj, but it was probably a case of necessity 
which brought the young Chief to the fastnesses of his State. 
There is no doubt that the BhuiySs played an important part 
in the early history of this State as up to date a new Chief 
wins his way to the gaai through Bhuiya ceremonials, being 
carried as a part of the ceremonies on the back of a Bhuiya. 
There is nothing noteworthy in the history of the State till 
Baja Gobind Bhanj, falUng out with his father, joined the 
services of the Puri ruler and for his victory in the battle of 
Bdnolu Kaveri (Kanjeveram, Madras Presidency) obtained as a 
reward on his accession to the gadi the zamindari of Atbgarh, 
better known as the Anandpur subdivision, which still forms a 
part of this State. 

The next additions to the State were the purchase of vRlages 
Baipur and JujhpadS, by Pratap Balabhadra Bhanj in 1751 A.D, 
This tract is now known as Jujhpada in the map. From that 
time this isolated portion remained a part of the State and was 
recognized by the East India Company as such when making a 
treaty with Raja Janardan Bhanj. 

The connexion of Pal Lahara with Keonjhar dates from the 
year 1794 A.D. when Janardan Bhanj married Krishnapriya, the 
daughter of Munipal and granddaughter of the Dowager Rani 
Annapurna of Pal Lahara, receiving the then zamindSri of Pal 
Lahara as a dowry. On the death of Krishnapriya in 1826, the 
tenants of Pal Lahara rose in rebellion and were subdued by her 
husband, but on presentation of a petition to Colonel Gilbert, 
Political Agent, the State was kept under attachment, and subse- 
rjuently in 1830 it was decided that the tribute of P&l LaharS 
should be paid through Keonjhar: from 1794 to 1826, the R&jS 
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of Keonjhar had full authority over Pal Lahara. At the present 
time the tribute of Pal Lahara is paid direct to Government. 
The origiaal annual tribute fixed by the East India Oompany 
for the State in 1805 was Es. 2,976-11-11, inclusive of the 
tribute of Pal Lahara. In 1858 the British Government, in 
recognition of loyal services, which the present Chief’s grand¬ 
father Gadadhar Bhanj rendered in the revolt of Chota Nagpur 
and Sambaljmr, reduced the tribute by Es. 1,000; and the 
tribute now paid is Es. 1,710-1-3. 

Of the 37 Chiefs who have held the (jadi, the following Chiefs 
deserve recognition:—Jati Bhanj, the founder; Eaja Gobind 
Bhanj, the warrior and victor of Kanohi Kaveri; Lakhmi Narayan 
Bhanj, the builder of the fine old temple of Balabhadraji at the 
head-quarters of the State; and Narsingh NarSyan Bhanj, who 
consolidated liis State and subdued his rebellious tenants, Partab 
Balahhadra Bhanj increased his State by taking over some rebel¬ 
lious taluks (tracts) from the Mughal rulers. Jan&rdan Bhanj, who 
signed the treaty with the East India Company, his title of Eaj& 
being recognised by the British Government; his Bawarta (chief 
officer of the State) made the first settlement. Prior to this, little 
or nothing is known of the administration of the State. The Chiefs 
conducted the administration in a patriarolial fashion. Gadadhar 
Bhanj was honoured with the title of Maharfija and a reduction 
of Es. 1,000 in bis tribute for loyal services rendered during the 
Mutiny and his Bawarta, Chandra Sikhar Dhal, also received the 
title of Eai Bahadur with a personal pension of Es. 200 per 
mensem. This Chief died in 1861 without legitimate issue, and 
ou Government nominating his natural son to the gadi, a dispute 
arose as to the succession culminating in an insurrection of the 
BhuiyS and Juing tribes, which was only suppressed by the aid 
of British troops. The bill tribes again rebelled in 1891, as a 
protest against the oppressions of the minister, and the aid of 
British troops had again to be invoked before the rising could be 
suppressed. The late Chief received the title of Mahkrajft in 1877 
and was the first to make an attempt to open roads, erect 
buildings and to work on a budget system: he constructed the 
imposing revetment at Deogaon on the river Kusai, in honour 
of the deity and as a protection to the village. In his time a 
rebellion again occurred among the Bhuiyas which was quelled by 
the British Government and a regular police force brought into 
existence, Ue died in 1905. The emblem of the State is a 
pea-fowl. 

The following account of the disputed succession of the late 
Chief, which is of considerable interest as affording a good 
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illustration of the peculiar relations whioh exist between the 
Bhuiya and other aboriginal tribes of Keonjhar and the Eaj&s 
of the oountiy, is taken from Sir W. Hunter’s Statistical Aooonnt 
of the Orissa States. 

On the 22nd March 1861, the li&ja of Keonjhar died at 
Tribeni, near Calcutta, leaving a widow who was childless, and two 
illegitimate sons by a phulbihdi concubine, who were named 
Dhanurjay and Chandra Sikhar. On the 8rd April the Dw&n or 
minister of Keonjhar reported that Dhanurjay had been placed on 
the gadi with the consent of the KanS. On the 9th April, the 
Eaj& of Mayurbhanj represented that a grandson of his, named 
Brindaban, had been adopted by the late Eaja of Keonjhar, and 
that he was going to Keonjhar to inatal the boy. The Superin¬ 
tendent of the Tributary States directed that the Mayurbhanj 
Eaja should take no action in the matter; but the Eaja sent his 
grandson to Keonjhar, where the latter was secretly installed by 
the Eini and some of the principal leaders of the State. The 
story of the adoption of Brindaban subsequently proved to be 
altogether untrue. The Rani, however, abandoned the cause of 
Dhanurjay, if she had ever countenanced it, and supported the 
claim of the so-called adopted son Brindaban. She asserted that 
Dhanurjay was not the son oi phulbihai or respectable concubine, 
but only the son of a slave-girl. The respective claims of Dha- 
nuijay, the illegitimate son, and Brindaban, the adopted son, 
were closely investigated by the Superintendent of the Tributary 
Mahals in accordance with the established rule, under whioh all 
claims to succession in these States are decided, as laid down by 
Regulation XI of 1816. The Superintendent decided in favour of 
Dhanurjay. The party in favour of Brindaban then appealed to 
the High Court at Calcutta; but the decision of the Superintendent 
was upheld by the Court, and the case dismissed. Finally, they 
appealed to the Privy Council in England, but with the same 
result. Meantime the decision in favour of Dhanurjay was con¬ 
firmed by the Bengal Government, and the Rani was informed 
that Dhanurjay was recognised as R&ja of Keonjhar. An estab¬ 
lishment out of the State funds was sanctioned for Dhanurjay, 
who was still a minor; and the management of the State was left 
to a Tahsilddr and the jDitcan. Dhanurjay pursued his studies 
during his minority at Cuttack, whilst the Eani continued to 
reside at the family house at Keonjhar. 

Thus matters stood till January 1867, when Mr. Eavenshaw, 
the Superintendent of the States, reported to the Bengal Govern- 
ment that Dhanurjay would attain his majority in the following 
September, when the State might be made over to his charge. In 
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Septembar, the Superiuteadent reported that he had made over 
charge of the State to Dhanurjay at Cuttack and proposed proceed¬ 
ing -with him to Keonjhar, in order to instal him formally upon the 
gadi. Meantime, the Rani petitioned that the installation might 
be postponed until the appeal before the Privy Council should be 
finally settled, or that, if he should be put into possession, 
Beourity might be taken from him. Meantime, the Superin¬ 
tendent reported that the refractory Keonjhar dependents, who 
had hitherto opposed the succession of Dhanurjay, had tendered 
their unqualified submission to the young Raja at Cuttack, and 
promised to be loyal and obedient to him. He therefore consi¬ 
dered that tliis reconciliation would render it unnecessary for him 
to accompany the young Raja to Keonjhar ; and that it would 
suffice to send his Assistant with him as far as Anondpui, where 
Dhanurjay wished to remain before going to the family house 
at Keonjhar, in order to ascertain if the Rani would accept him as 
the successor to the Raj. The Superintendent expected that the 
R&ni would acquiesce; and when the reconciliation had been 
effected, he proposed joining the RS,j& at Anandpui', and march¬ 
ing with him to Keonjhar, and there summoning the hill tribes 
to give in their adherence to Dhanurjay. It was also expected 
that the reconciliation of the ESni with Dhanurjay would pro¬ 
bably lead to the withdrawal of the appeal to the Privy Council. 
Subsequently seven or eight hundred heads of villages and office 
holders arrived of their own accord at Cuttack, and escorted the 
Raja to Anandpur, accompanied by the Superintendent’s Assis¬ 
tant. The Superintendent retained one refractory aardar at 
Cuttack, and considered that there was only one other individual 
who was openly hostile to the installation of Dhanurjay, a 
aardar of the hill tribes named RatnS Naik, who was said to have 
declared in favour of Brind&ban, 

On the Ist November, it was evident that the Rani was carry¬ 
ing on secret communications with the hill tribes. These people 
occupy a tract to the westward of Keonjhar, and mainly consist of 
two tribes, the Juangs and the Bhuiyas. The latter are the more 
numerous, and moreover claimed a right to instal each Keonjhar 
Raj& separately after their own fashion. The principal leader of 
the Bhuiy&s was Ratna Naik, already mentioned; and it appeared 
that, ever since the death of the late Raja in 1861 , this man had 
supported the Rani in her efforts to set up Brindfiban. The Eftni 
now threatened to leave Keonjhar if the young Raja Dhanurjay 
came there; and it was expected that the Bhuiyas and Juangs 
would raise a disturbance if the Rani quitted the family house. 
The Superintendent, therefore, direoted his Assistant to proceed 
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to Keonjhar and deliver a letter to the Esni, and also to explain 
to the hill chiefs that the Raja was desirous that the Rani should 
reside in the family house, but that, if she was detennined to 
leave, she would be properly escorted wherever she pleased to go. 
On arriving at Keonjhar, the Assistant found that the agents of 
the Rani were fomenting disaffection. A large body of people, 
who were proceeding to Anandpur to tender fealty to the R&ja, 
were led away by one of the Rani’s servants into Mayurbhanj. 
Meantime a large deputation of hill-men proceeded to Calcutta, 
and in December the Lieutenant-Governor granted an interview 
to a selected number who were chosen by themselves. The men 
said that they only wished to know what were the real orders 
of Government. In reply, they were told that Government 
intended to support Dhanurjay, unless the Privy Council decreed 
in favour of Brindaban. The deputation then declared that they 
would acknowledge Dhanurjay, and that they would make no 
disturbance; and they asked that the Rsni might receive her 
allowance through the Superintendent, and that the Diwan of the 
State might not be allowed to do them any ill turn. They were 
promised the first point, and assured the protection of Govern¬ 
ment if they only kept peaceable. Strict orders were then sent to 
the Superintendent to warn tho Rajft and his minister {Diwdn) to 
avoid giving any cause of complaint. The Superintendent, when 
he proceeded to Anandpur, found no traces of disaffection there. 
The Raja was popular, and had been accepted by the village 
headmen; revenue coUeotions were going on as usual, and all 
seemed fair. He heard, however, that there were large gatherings 
of hill-men iu the neighbouring jungles, and that deputations 
were passing between them and the R&ni. 

On the 5th December, the Superintendent arrived at Keonjhar 
with the Raja, and reported that his journey had not been satis¬ 
factory. The people on the road were iu alarm; no provisions 
had been supplied to his camp; and there were constant rumours 
of opposition. The headmen of the villages had gone off, either 
to the assemblages on the hiUs or with the deputation to Calcutta. 
On reaching Keonjhar he found the village nearly deserted, and the 
Rani preparing for flight; and on remonstrating with the Rsm, 
she had removed into another set of rooms, which is equivalent 
in native ideas to beginning a journey. He obtained an inter¬ 
view with a party from the two hill tribes, the BhuiySs and 
Juangs, at which the Ju&ngs promised to accept Dhanurjay ; but 
the general result of the meeting was that no definite answer 
could be given, until both tribes had held a conference together. 
Meantime the Superintendent found that the Rani was p^ecUy 
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implacable and impraotioable. All the connections of the late 
Baja accepted Dhanurjay, but the Rani utterly refused to 
recognise him; and her in fluence -was so considerable, that 
Dhanurjay, who had previously begged that she woiild remain 
at the family house, was now willing that she should leave 
Keonjhar. 

In December, however, Mr. Superiutendent Eavenshaw form¬ 
ally installed Dhanurjay amidst the abuse of the Rani and her 
women. The ceremony was attended by many of the J uftngs, 
but not by the Bhuiyas, and was quite distinct from that of 
recognition by the hill tribes. The Superintendent had twenty 
constables with him, and he sent for twenty more to remain at 
Keonjhar with the Raja after, he left. He reported, however, 
that the people of Keonjhar had no grievance, save the objection, 
fomented by the Rani, to the succession of the son of a concubine; 
and yet such a succession was in accordance with the custom of 
the States, and had occurred several times before. 

In the same month, viz,, December 1867, the Superinten¬ 
dent proceeded cn a journey through the hills, and for some days 
found that the people were warmly espousing the cause of the 
Rani and expressing their opposition to Dhanurjay. After a 
short while, he found that there was a manifest change in public 
opinion. Colonel Dalton, Commissioner of the neighbouring 
ftovinoe of Chotft Nagpur, joined Mr. Eavenshaw; and the 
Chiefs who accompanied Colonel Dalton at once recognised 
Dhanurjay. An important section of the community, known 
as the Saonts, also declared for Dhanurjay ; the JuSngs followed, 
and ultimately the bulk of the Keonjhar tribes gave in their 
adhesion. The Bhuiyas, however, held out stoutly, being 
strongly under the influence of Ratna Naik, who was said to have 
been bound by an oath not to desert the cause of the Rani. 
This opposition was of some importance, in consequence of the 
prescriptive right claimed by the BhuiySs, of confirming the 
installation of a new Raja by certain peculiar ceremonies. It 
was, however, expected that if the Rani could be quietly removed 
from Keonjhar to Puri, the Bhuiyas would accept Dhanurjay. 

On the 16th January 1868, the Rani left Keonjhar, but 
halted seven miles off at the village of Basantpur, where she 
remained some days. Meantime the Bhuiyas assembled in the 
neighbourhood, and the Superintendent found that the jungle 
was full of Bhuiyas, armed with bows, arrows, and axes. 
Mr. Ravenshaw and his constables caught a hundred of them, 
and brought them into the presence of the Rani, and asked her 
if she wished to bring all her so-called children into a similar 
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predicament. At length the R&ni formally released the BhuiySs 
from their oath, and consented to invest Dhanurjay with the 
usual insignia of her acquiescence in his succession, and to with¬ 
draw from all further interference. The captured Bhuiyas were 
released, and despatched with conciliatory messages to their 
fellow-tribesmen of the hills; and eventually the whole tribe, 
excepting Ratna Naik, renounced further opposition. Ratn^ 
Naik succeeded in making his escape, but he had created so much 
terror that the BhuiySs themselves aided in pursuing him. He, 
however, succeeded in making his escape, but his influence 
seemed to have passed away. The Rani, at the earnest entreaties 
of the Bhuiyas, who addressed her as their mother, returned from 
Basantpur to Keonjhar, and took up her abode in the palace. 
On the 13th February 1868 she was present at the installation 
of Raja. Dhanurjay by the Bhuiyas, and on the next day she 
conferred on the Raja a shiropA^ or token of her acknowledgment 
of his succession. 

On the 17th February 1868, the final ceremony of “ first- 
ofiering,” in token of submission, was performed by the Bhuiyks 
and Juangs. The Raja was seated on a low gadi of oushions 
in the outer courtyard, and received the people, who flocked in 
with music playing and garlands round their necks. Each 
Bhuiya headman in succession kissed the foot of the Raja, and 
then pressed it to his forehead and oars. Oflferings of pumpkins, 
plantains, and grain were then presented, and salutations were 
exchanged. The Juangs followed the Bhuiyas, and separately 
made offerings and addresses to the Raja. Each headman was 
then presented with a tusser silk turban and a suit of clothes; 
goats and fowls were provided, and the people celebrated the 
occasion with a general feast. 

The succession seemed to be now finally settled. The Rani 
decided upon remaining three months at Keonjhar, in order to 
support Raja Dhanurjay by her presence, and then to proceed to 
Puri. A panchdyat or court of awards, consisting of her two 
brothers, the Assistant to the Superintendent, the Raja, and his 
Dlu&n, fixed her allowance at Rs. 600 per mensem. She asked 
for Rs. 1,500, which was nearly one-third of the then revenue of 
the State. Dltimately she was allowed Rs. 650 in oasb, and 
viUages yielding Rs. 60 per mensem. By the end of February 
all the police force, excepting twenty constables, was removed, and 
for two months the public tranquillity remained undisturbed. 

About the end of April the Bhuiy&s suddenly broke into 
insuireotion under Ratna Naik and Nand& N&ik. They 
plimdeied Keonjhar bazar, and carried ofl the R&ja’s L'nedn with 
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a hundred of hie partizans. They also disarmed the twenty 
oonstables and dismounted the B&j&’s guns. According to their 
statement, the Dlwin had promised to place Brindaban upon the 
qadi within three months, if they would recognise Dhanurjay 
during the interval. It turned out, however, that they had a 
more substantial grievance ; for the Dlvo&n had found the partizans 
of Brindaban in power, and had turned them out to make room 
for his own relations. By this rising the whole country was 
disorganized, and all the wild clans joined in the insurrection. 
Dr. Hayes, the Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhum, with a police 
force and body of Kols, immediately started for'Keonjhar, which he 
reached on the 7th May, and found that the Raja was regularly 
besieged by the wild tribes, who were armed with bows and 
arrows, axes, and swords. He at once released the Raja from 
his position, by disarming the besiegers and turning them out of 
the fort. He then sent a written demand to the Bhuiyas for the 
surrender of their captives, but without effect ; and on making 
a detour into the hill country, the inhabitants fled at his approach. 
Subsequently further steps were taken to put down the rising, 
rescue the captives, and apprehend the two ringleaders, Ratn& 
N&ik and Nand& N&ik. 

Orders were issued by the Bengal Government for the 
immediate advance of troops and police to Keonjhar. Colonel 
Dalton, the Commissioner of Ohota Nagpur, who was known to 
possess great personal influence over the Chiefs of his province, 
was ordered to proceed to Keonjhar and take charge of affairs on 
the spot; while Mr, Ravenshaw was directed to dei»te himself 
to the task of throwing in supplies from the Cuttack side, and 
opening up communications from Anandpur. Colonel Dalton 
was unable to reach Keonjhar till the end of June. Active 
hostilities, however, were commenced in the last week of May. 
A party of police advancing from Anandpur were attacked on 
the 27th May, and had to fight their way back with the loss of 
their baggage. Another party of police, however, managed to 
force a passage vid Dhenkftnftl; and large reinforcements from 
the Ohota Nftgpur side reached Dr, Hayes throughout both May 
and June. Dr. Hayes succeeded in securing the people of the 
plains from the raids of the hill-mea, who looted the villages 
which would not join them ; but though he repulsed every attack 
upon his posts, he was not strong enough to retaliate, and could 
only shut up iusurrection in the hills until succour arrived. 

At the end of June, Colonel Dalton reached Keonjhar with a 
strong force, and at once proceeded to carry the war into the 
enemy’s fastnesses. These lay in a wild hilly tract, covered with 
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deadly jungle, which would have been pathless but for the water¬ 
courses, which were now filled by the heavy rains of June. It 
was here that the unfortunate Diwdn and other adherents had 
been carried by the insurgents. Small flying columns were sent 
out from Keonjhar fort, and they succeeded in releasing many of 
the captives and burning the villages in which they had been 
confined. Several disaffected leaders now submitted to Colonel 
Dalton ; and it appeared from them that the captured Diwan had 
been cruelly murdered by the lull-men soon after his capture. On 
the 10th July, the Bhuiyas made overtures of submission. Mean¬ 
time Mr. Bavenshaw had completed his work on the Cuttack 
side, and reached Keonjhar just eight days after Colonel Dalton, 
and was associated with him in the management of affairs. 
Accordingly Colonel Dalton, in conjunction with Mr. Bavenshaw, 
insisted upon an unreserved surrender of the ringleaders and 
delivery of the captives, and would not agree to a suspension of 
hostilities for a single day. 

About this time the neighbouring Baj&s took active measures 
to support the British troops ; and their aoolimatized forces were 
of great assistance in beating up the inner fastnesses, and thus 
saving the health of our soldiers and police. The K&ja of 
Udaipur joined with a force of ten elephants, fifteen troopers 
(sawdrs), and two hundred well-armed sepoys. The Bajas of 
Bonai, Pal Lahara, Dbenkanal, and Mayurbhanj also furnished 
oontingeiits. On the Ist August twenty-five Bhuiya leaders 
submitted to the Bonai Baja, and twenty-five Juang 
leaders surrendered in like manner to the Baja of Udaipur. 
On the 15th August Batna Naik was captured, with his principal 
coadjutor, Nanda Naik. 

This ended the rebellion. The trials which followed dealt 
leniently with men who, after all, had only acted according to 
their immemorial custom. Out of the mass of prisoners taken 
red-handed in murderous revolt, only six, who were the ring¬ 
leaders or directly concerned in the cold-blooded murder of the 
Baja’s Diwdn, reoeivbd sentenoe of death. About a hundred 
others suBered various terms of imprisonment. 

It is probable that originally this State with the exception 
of the Anandpur subdivision was peopled only by aborigines; 
but with the advent of a Hindu Chief the Hindus of the 
plains gradually settled in the State. The population increased 
from 248,101 in 1891 to 286,768 in 1901, but is still very 
sparse, the density in the latter year being only 92 to the 
square mile. The inhabitants axe oontained in 1,938 villages, 
of which the most important are Keonjhaxgarh, the headquartera 
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of the Btate with a population of 4,582 and Anandpur, situated on 
the Baitarani river being the headquarters of the subdivision of 
that name. Averages:—Number of villages per square mile is ‘63 ; 
number of persons in a village, 147 : number of houses per square 
mile, 18-4: number of houses in a village, 29-5: number of 
persons in a house, 5‘00: 7,348 persons or 2‘6 per cent, of the 
total population are literate. Of the total population 246,585 
are Hindus and 38,567 Animista, the most numerous castes 
being Pans (31,000), Khaudaits (29,000), Gauras (28,000), 

Hos (24,000), Bhuiyas (20,000), Kurmis (17,000), Gonds 
(16,000), Bathudis (13,000) and Khonds (12,000). Hindus— 
males, 123,803, females, 122,782; proportion of males in total 
Hindus, 50‘2. Animists—males, 19,921, females, 18,646; pro¬ 
portion of males in total Animists, 51'7. Musalm&ns—males, 

342, females, 267, total, 699; proportion of males in total 
Musalmans, 57’1. Ohristiana—3. At present the aboriginal tribes 
are the Bhuiya, the Bathudi, Sionti, Jn&ng, Kol, Kurmi, Santal, 

Gond, Khandwal, Khond, Savar and a small tribe of Pitas. 

The other castes consist of almost all the well known castes 
found in Orissa proper. The 1,938 villages may be classified 
as follows;—1,875 with less than 0ve hundred inhabitants, 56 
with from five hundred to one thousand inhabitants, 6 with from 
one to two thousand inhabitants, 2 with from two to five thousand 
inhabitants. 

The Bhuiya (20,000) is the second largest wild tribe in the BhniySi. 
State and the fourth largest in the Agency, The higher castes 
take water from them though they eat fowls and drink 
liquor and have no barber to shave them at death and 
birth ceremonies. They have peculiar customs at marriages. 

The village is governed under a patriarohal system: the 
village elders being looked upon as the first of equals. 

Their religion is practically one of blood. All their gods are 
devils who, if not appeased, wUl bring destruction ; the good 
spirits axe left alone and the BhuiySs while embraoing a certain 
set of deities unmistakably aboriginal, have supplemented it with 
deities of mixed and doubtful origin with a few derived from 
the Hindus. Though this pantheon consists of native and 
imported gods, yet their priesthood is confined to their tribe and 
hereditaiy priesthood exists among them. The oath is on a 
tiger skin and a little earth from an ant-hill. Trial by ordeal 
is a favourite mode of decision; the ordeals being very severe, 
either hot water or fire. Their festivals generally turn into 
orgies, coupled with coarse ribaldry among the women, especially 
maidens. Their rent is confined to a house and plough-tax, and 
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certain services. A detailed account of the Bhniyas will be found 
in the general article on the States, 

The Juangs are Sir W. W. Hunter’s “ Leaf Wearers of 
Orissa.” They are more primitive than the Bhuiyas, with a 
dialect of their own though their numerals are in Oriya, while the 
dialect is very limited in words, anything foreign being expressed 
in Oriya. They have now taken to wearing cloths, though at 
certain religious ceremonies the priestess wears leaves, as this 
is considered the correct attire. They wear long brass orna¬ 
ments in their nose and cover the neck and shoulders with beads. 
They are of a fair complexion, but their features are ngly and 
they are uncleanly in their habits. Their cultivation like 
the Bhuiyas is restricted to jhUming or burning the hill¬ 
side with perhaps a patch here and there of wet cultivation. 
They are considered a very low caste, but furnish the Raj family 
with coolies when wanted on a long journey. Their rents consist 
of payment in kind and a few services. 

Though the Bftthudis and Siontis are aborigines there is 
nothing exceptional to note about their habits. They practise wet 
cultivation and are to be found all over the State, especially the 
central portion. There is very little crime among them. The 
Siontis are considered a better caste than the Bathudis and look 
to their chief, the Biraj al Mahap&tra, for social and caste 
grievances. This Birajal has the unique privilege of riding in 
a p&lki on State occasions and has quit-rent jag%r (service) lands 
assigned to him. The title is hereditary. 

The Kols and Santals have migrated from Singhbhum, Mayur- 
bhanj and Ohota Nagpur. The histories of these people are well 
known and need no comment here. The Kols who have been in 
the State for generations have greatly degenerated, and are much 
addicted to crime. There is a marked distinction between the 
new comer and the older settlers. The Santal village is easily 
recognised by the gaily painted walls and the formation of their 
houses. A thrifty and agricultural class, they are seldom found 
involved in a criminal case. 

The Gond is an immigrant from the Central Provinces wearing 
the Brahmanioal thread, but is considered a low caste, his touch 
defiles. Their caste chiefs are called Mahapatras and Singhs. 

The Khandwal is a low caste Goala, who eats and drinks 
fowls and liquor, but makes a good tenant. Their social customs 
are very elastic. 

All the above aborigines, except the Kol, Santal and Juang, 
wear the Brahmanioal thread in imitation of the higher castes, 
but it is meaningless. 
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The Kunni is an immigrant o£ Ohotfi, Nagpur and its neigh- Karn.i, 
bourhood. The first Kurmi settlement recorded was in 1848, hut 
since then they have increased enormously. They are splendid 
j'ungle-olearers, spending money to irrigate and improve their lands: 
few of their villages being without an irrigation embankment. 

A Kurmi village can always be recognized by its thriftiness and 
the condition of its fields. They know how to turn every penny 
into account, and ate prompt in payment of rent. They are, 
however, considered a low caste, drinking liquor and eating 
fowls. The women dress well and the vermilion mark on 
their foreheads is characteristic. They are litigious only when 
lands are encroached or entered upon; and they are rarely 
involved in criminal oases. 

There are a good many classes of Gloalas in the State, the Goals. 
Aunl&patiS being a class which has many revolting customs. 
Intestate property is divided among the caste, the Chief receiving 
a share. Their female orphans and widows are considered the 
property of the caste. Most of the Q-oal&s are well-to-do. The 
Deshua class alone shoulder the p9lki. 

The climate of the State is malarious and very deadly to new- PoBtiti 
comers and even the inhabitants suffer greatly from malaria: 
outbreaks of cholera and small-pox are not uncommon. There 
are three dispensaries, one at the headquarters, one at Anand- 
pur and one at Ohampua: in 1907-08 the number of patients 
treated was 16,631 of whom 37 were indoor patients. Hitherto 
very little had been done for medical relief of the people: 
recently however a well qualified doctor with European quali¬ 
fications has been placed in charge as Medical Officer of the State 
and there is also a lady doctor; the dispensaries, espemfiJi^tha 
indoor accommodation, are^^hfliue ereatlv imnroJViilr'; similarly in 
former years little or nothing was done in the way of vaccination 
and the annual average for the years 1900-01 to 1906-07 was 
6,888: in 1907-08 the number of vaccinations was, however, 

11,781 of which 12 were secondary vaccinations: classes for 
training local vaccinators have been opened at the headquarters 
and the employment of local men as vaccinators has proved 
popular with the people and secondary vaccination will in the 
future progress: vaccination also has been made free and a 
special Oivil Hospital Assistant placed in charge of the work, 
who also acts as a peripatetic doctor in the villages, where he 
also renders assistance in village sanitation. 

The chief product of the State is the rice crop, both wet Aaaioni.- 
and upland; winter crops of almost all the cereals grown in 
Orusa are cultivated, the rich alluvial soil giving a 'very fe,ir 
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outtiixn. Sugarcane is grown chiefly in Lower Keonjhar and it is 
here that pumpkins and vegetables are extensively grown. In 
Upper Keonjhar pumpkins, beans and brinjals are also grown to 
a large extent. The implements of agriculture are inferior and 
heavy. In Upper Keonjhar the rice grown is generally of a 
finer quality than that sown in the plains. It comes into ear 
earlier and unlike the custom of the plains it is threshed as soon 
as it is gathered. This gives the rice a better colour and fresher 
taste. Among the poorer people, certain grasses yielding grain 
are sown on deteriorated lands to supplement their food before 
the rice is cut. Indian com in Upper Keonjhar is an extensive 
crop, gives a very good outturn and is recognised as one of the 
staple foods. Tobacco is grown chiefly for home consumption. 
The leaf is coarse and pungent. Cotton is generally sown in 
Kuxmi and Chasa villages, but very little attention is paid to 
this remunerative crop. There is a State experimental farm and 
endeavours are being made to introduce new crops and improved 
varieties of seed. 

The country suffers from drought upon an untimely cessation 
of the rains. In Upper Keonjhar, owing to the undulating 
character of the country and percolation a total loss of crops 
is scarcely possible, but in Lower Keonjhar this may be possible. 

Floods do very little damage in Upper Keonjhar, but in 
Lower Keonjhar the Baitarani and its large distributaries oooa> 
sionally overflow their banks and destroy the crops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. There is no record of any serious flood. 

The present settlement has fixed rates of rent for each 
description and class of land; produce rents have been abolished, 
the case of certain temple lands and the Ju&ng plra and 
bethi (free labcJurj' jliJif IjepJi 

made that the labourer will get his hire. 

The principle on which aarad (winter rice) lands in Upper 
Keonjhar has been assessed is as follows:—The dandpata (fiscal 
divisions) have been divided into three groups, the villages in 
each group into three classes, and the lands in each '^age 
also into three classes. Thus there are altogether 27 rates 
for aarad land varying from Ee. 0-12-6 to Ee. 1-11-3 
per acre. Besides these, special rates two annas less than the 
above were adopted in two dandpata and in certain villages of 
other dandpata in consideration of the inferiority of their lands, 
coupled with the poverty of the tenants. In Lower Keonjhar 
the subdivision of groups and classes of land is still greater. 
The dandpata are divided into four groups, the villages in each 
group into three classes and lands into four classes. Thus giving 
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a total of 48 rates varying from Be. 0-8-3 to Es, 4-1-6 per 
aore. 

Lands other than sQ.rad are assessed at moderate rates:— 
Uplands from Ee. 0-2-6 to Ee. 0-6-2 and Tpal or river side lands 
from Ee. 0-9-10 to Ee. 0-14-10 per aore respectively. 

The other assessed classes of land are homestead lands, and d&M 
(forest cleared and hmmt). For sugarcane and betel groves in 
Lower Keonjhar special rates prevail. Betel groves are very 
limited and the rates were fixed with the consent of the tenants 
at Bs. 6-3 'per aore. The table below shows the average rates for 
winter and upland rice lands :— 



AVEBi.G>fi 8drad (WIKTBE KICK) 
BATES. 

AvEBAQE gord (UPLAND) BATES. 


Itt 

2ud 
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1st 

2nd 

Srd 

Mb 


class 

class 

Clft88« 

' class. 

class. 

olASS. 

•olasi. 

olus. 


as. A. p. 

as. A. F. 

Ba, A. p. 


as. A. F. 

Es. A. P. 

Ek a. p. 

Bs. A .F. 

Upper Keonlhir 

0 9 0 

0 8 0 

0 7 0 


0 2 6 

0 2 0 

0 1 6 

0X0 

Lower Keonihar 

to 

0 1< 8 

0 12 10 

0 10 s 

0 8 A 

0 6 8 

0 A 2 

0 2 1 


*lke local land measurements are 16 h\m&s equal one gunih, 

25 guntha equal one man and 20 mim equal one b&ti in Lower 
Keonjhar; in Upper Keonjhar the same measurements are in 
force but hero 20 guntha equal one m&n. In Upper Keonjhar 
a mAn is equivalent to -^ths of an aore and in Lower Keonjhar 
to half an acre. 

Wages of unskiEed labour vary from Ee. 0-2-0 to Ee. 0-3-0 Waget 
per diem. The women’s wages are Ee. 0-1-9 to Ee. 0-2-3 per 
diem. SkUled labour is at a premium and no fixed wage can 
be quoted as the majority of this kind ,of labour is imported 
and the wages vary with the demand, season and work. The 
skilled labour available in the State consisting of carpenters 
and blacksmiths and a few masons earns about Be. 0-4-0 per 
diem. For the last five years the average price of food-grains 
per rupee was as follows :—UnhuBked rice 43 seers and 3 
ohittaoks. Bice 16 seers aud 8 chittaoks. Birhi 13 seers and 15 
chittaoks. Muga 8 seers and 4 ohittaoks. Arhar 13 seers and 9 
chittaoks. KuUhl 18 seers and 5 ohittaoks. Wheat 7 seers and 8 
ohittaoks. Barguri 14 seers and 1 ohittaok. Molasses 7 seers 
and 9 ohittaoks. Mandid 15 seers and 4 chittaoks. The 
advent of the Bengal-Nftgpur Eailway through the Cuttack 
district has caused a large rise in prices of late years and has 
enabled the agriculturists to dispose of surplus stocks and has 

a 2 
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greatly enhanced the material prosperity of the people. Prices 
for sugar, salt, kerosene oil, spices, cloths and all such like 
imported goods are very high, in many instances double the 
price in the markets of the neighbouring districts of British 
India. It is hoped that with better communication this will soon 
he a matter of the past. 

O00V7A- ^ small 'minority of the people are engaged in trade, while 

MA^upio- the mass find oooupation in agriculture. Manufacture is limited 
lUBBsisfDto tusser cloths in Anandpur and a fine wire for the native 
TBAm. {gitar) made at the headquarters, but this work is dying 

out as there is no demand. Coarse cotton cloths, agricultural 
implements, stone ware, bamboo baskets with lids, bellmetal, 
brass pots for drinking water {koruA), and heavy brass ornaments 
are also manufactured. 

Trade consists of the export of rice, oil-seeds, lac, tusser 
cocoons, cloth, hides, mahua^ horns, gahai grass, timber, fuel, 
honey and molasses. The hide and horns trade is in the hands 
of licensed Muhammadans from British India. Timber export 
is confined to a sleeper merchant and petty traders in the south 
of the State. The export trade is principally in the hands of 
petty outside rnahdjans (meroLttiits), supplemented by a growing 
band of local people. The paok-buUooks carry salt and cotton 
goods for sale in the interior, and in return they take back 
harvest produce in the winter and dry months, when a brisk trade 
ensues. The Muhammadans of Ohota NSgpur and others carry 
on trade by pack-ponies and deal in salt, cloth, oil, tinsel 
ornaments and beads, mirrors, cheap finery, tobacco, native 
drugs, match boxes, cotton yarn, spices, eto., etc, Marwari and 
other trading classes are finding their way in and have estab¬ 
lished shops at convenient centres and markets. The export 
of lac, rice and cereals is large. These are collected by traders 
at the various hatg (markets) and are now taken by carts to 
Outtack and the neighbouring districts. 

MsAxB OB The State has no road available throughout its length for 
ooxKwi* wheeled traffic; communication is at present defective, but roads 
and bridges are now under construction. Carts find their way 
however as far as the headquarters from the Singhbhum border, 
but the rates are very high. A main road is now under con¬ 
struction from Ohampua, the headquarters of the NaySgarh 
subdivision on the Singhbhum border to the Bengal-Nagpur 
Eailway at Vyas-sarovar in the south in the Cuttack district 
touching important villages en route and passing through the 
headquarters and Anandpur. There is also the old Midnapore- 
Sambidpui road, which has dwindled down to a track but still 
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oan be traced along its whole length. There are two other tracks 
in Upper Keonjhar, one running through the plains of the eastern 
plateau and another running from the headquarters to Anandpur 
subdivision parallel to the main road. There is a second 
class road from Anandpur to the Bhadrahh border in the Balasore 
district. Bungalows are to be found furnished on the main 
road. 

The imperial post now plies from Jaintigarh on the Singh> 
bhum border to Keonjhargarh and thence to Anandpur there 
connecting with the line to Bhadrakh in the Balasore district. 

There is no telegraphic communication. 

The headman or pradhan of each village in Upper Keonjhar Likd 
is responsible for the collection of rent. He realises the same 
in three kkU as follows:— Tunoy* 

M&gh (January to February) ... 10 annas. 

BaisSkh (April to May) ... 4 „ 

Bh&drab (August to September) ... 2 „ 

For this he receives as remuneration two mans (nearly one 
acre) of land per bati nearly 10 acres, i.e,, 10 per cent. He is 
responsiLble for the payment of the village rent in due time and is 
liable in default to have the dues realised from himself. In 

Upper Keonjhar there is the system of Tahsilddrs (rent ooUeo- 

toia) with Muharrirs (clerks) under them, and peons. They 
collect the revenue from the headman in the dandpdts under them 
and pay it into the State treasuries. The commission paid to the 
Tahsilddra for collection work is 10 per cent, of the village 
rental plus the pay of the tahsilddri clerks and peons. 

In Lower Keonjhar the pradhdns (village headmen) pay their 
rent direct to the treasury. The pradhan receives a percentage of 
Rs. 8 on the village rental for making these collections. 

The Bhuiya pir settlement consists of a house and plough 
tax and rendering certain work at the residence of the Chief, 
also giving two he-goats to the deity at the headquarters. The 
Juang pJT settlement consists of a payment in kind, certain 
duties in the residence of the Chief and one or two he-goats 
for certain religious ceremonies. The current land revenue 
demand is Es. 2,51,102. Tenures consist of:—(1) Khatyd 
lands assigned as maiutenance for members of the Raj family. 

(2) Debottar, religious endowments. (3) Ldkhirdj, or rent- 
free grants. (4) Minhd, an aUowanoe of rent-free land in a 
tenant’s bolding for homestead at the rate of one gunth per 
mdn, Le., 4 per cent. (5) Service tenures, such as giants to 
paika (State militia), thaukid&rs (village-watohmen), etc., in lieu 
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of cash payment. (6) Tanki or privileged rent-paying tenures. 
The zamindari tenures are two in number :—Kaliahattft in 
Upper Keonjhar and Dhenka in Lower Keonjhar. Both are 
ancient tenures dating back to a period long antecedent to 
British rule. Their history, if tradition be true, is that KaliShatta 
oame over from Dhenkan&l, and Dhenka was first ceded to 
this State in 1194 Amli or 1784 A.D., on account of the zamin- 
dar’s persistent default in payment of revenue. The settlement 
rents have been fixed for the cultivators and the zamindars pay 
the State as noted below:—Kaliahatta 30 per cent., of the 
mufussil assets, and Dhenka 40 per cent. 

The relations between the British Government and the 
Keonjhar State are regulated by the terms of the mnad of 1908. 
lUhe State pays a tribute of Es. 1,710-1-3 to the British Govern¬ 
ment. In criminal matters the Chief exercises the powers of a 
first class Magistrate, viz., imprisonment up to two years, fine up 
to one thousand rupees and whipping up to thirty stripes: certain 
classes of offences, such as heinous crimes, are excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the Chief. These excepted oases are committed 
to the Court of a British “Officer for trial. The present Chief 
who succeeded to the gadi in 1905, resigned in 1907, and the 
administration of the State has been taken over by Government. 
A Superintendent has been placed in direct charge under the 
Political Agent. The State is divided for administrative purposes 
into three subdivisions, viz., Anandpur, Keonjhar proper, and 
Nayagarh, with Subdivisional Officers in charge: a regular 
judiciary and executive staff has been organised and also all 
branches and departments necessary for proper and careful adminis¬ 
tration. Active measures are being taken to develop the State 
which is in an exceedingly backward condition. The income 
of the State in 1907-08 amounted to Es. 3,79,130. There is 
a Korest Department with a trained Forester in charge: in 
1907-08 the forest revenue yielded Es. 28,227. The excise 
administration is modelled on lines similar to those in British 
India; the revenue from excise in 1907-08 was Es. 9,464. The 
aboriginal tribes are allowed to brew rice beer for home consump¬ 
tion free and they indulge largely in this mild form of liquor 
with the result that the excise revenue is low. In 1907-08 the 
total number of civil suits was 1,282; the oases were mostly of a 
petty nature, below the value of Es. 50. Crime is not heavy: in 
1907-08 the number of oases reported to the polioe was 521. The 
polioe force has been recast and it consists of 1 Inspector, 1 
Assistant Inspector, 7 Sub-Inspectors, 17 Head-Constables, 1 
Jamddor and 163 conatables under a European Superintendent of 
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Police. There are three jails in the State: the central jail at JuUb. 
headquarters has accommodation for 60 prisoners, the two sub- 
jails at the subdivisional headquarters of Auandpur and NaySgarh 
have each accommodation for 25 prisoners. The jails are, 
however, antiquated and new jails on modern lines are to be 
constructed. In 1907-08 the daily average jail population was 
68’97. A PubKc Works Department has been organised with Public 
a State Engineer in charge, being assisted by 1 State Supervisor, 

3 Overseers and 2 Sub-overseers: in 1907-08 the State spent on ment. 
account of public works Es. 1,74,267. 

To give an impetus to education two Government Sub-Inspeo 
tors have been assigned to the State and they are assisted by tick. 
two State Inspecting Pandits. The educational work is supervised 
by the Agency Inspector of Sohools under the Political Agent: 
since the administration of the State was taken over much has 
beqn done to improve education ; the sohools are being rapidly 
provided'with suitable houses and equipped with furniture, and 
parents are being pressed to secure regular attendance of their 
children; five special sohools have been opened amongst the 
Bhuiyfis and four separate girls’ schools started. In 1907-08 
there were 164 sohools in the State: there were two Middle 
English schools, 7 Upper Primary sohools, 116 Lower Primary 
sohools induding 4 separate schools for girls, 1 Sanskrit tol, 3 
special schools and 36 pdthshdlds: and the number of pupils was 
2,961 including 162 girls. In 1907-08 the State received a 
grant of Es. 1,076 from Government for primary education. 

In the same year the State spent Es. 8,065 on education. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


KHANDPAEA STATE, 

The State of Khandpara lies between 20“ 11'and 20° 26'N., 
and 85° 0' and 85° 22' E., with an area of 214 square miles. It 
is bounded on tbe north by the Mahanadi river, which separates 
it from Narsinghpur and Baramba States; on the east by tbe 
Cuttack and Puri distiiots; on the south by Piirj district and 
Nay4garh State ; and on the west by Daspalla State. 

The country along the Mahanadi is open and fertile; to the 
south and west are hill ranges, clad with fine ml (Shorea rohusta) 
and in the plains the country abounds with magnifioent mango 
and banyan trees. The open country of the plains is healthy. 
The headquarters of the State are at Khandpara. 

It is alleged that Suryamani Singh, the youngest son of a 
former Raja of Rewah, coming from Rewah founded the State 
of Nayagarh. The Raj family from its alleged descent from the 
Rewah Raj family claims to belong to the Baghel class of 
Kshattriyas. Raja Eaghunath Singh of Nayagarh had tvo sons, 
the elder, Harihar Singh, became Raja of Nayagarh, and the 
younger, Jadunath Singh MangrAj, retained possessioB o;f four 
garhs or forts as his share in Nayagarh. The name of the State 
(Khandpara) implies that it is made up of pieces {khandtis) origi¬ 
nally consisting of the four villages received in maintenance. In 
1699 A.D. Jadunath Singh Mangraj is said to have defeated 
the Chief then holding sway over the country from Agalpur to 
Hariohandanpur in Khandpara and took possession of his terri¬ 
tory. The suooessors of Mangraj extended their dominions and 
strengthened the State of Khandpara which at one time extended 
on the east up to Banki, on the west to Balaramprasad in the 
Daspalla State, on the north to Kan til o, and on the south up to 
Jogiapali in Nayagarh. 

Raja Jadunath Singh Mangraj, the founder of the Khandpara 
State, obtained the title of Mangraj from the Maharaja of 
Orissa. Another Raja Banamali Singh of Khandpara was a 
powerful Chief and assisted the Maharaja of Orissa against the 
attacks of his enemies ; he received as a reward the title of Bhai 
Madaraj Bhramaiabar Eai, which is employed by the Chiefs 
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to the present day. During the time of RajA Niladr! Singh 
MardarSj Bhramarabar Rai, Raghuji Bhonsla, the MaharSjft 
of Nagpur, presented the Raja with a flag. When Orissa was 
conquered by the British, Raja Narsingh Singh MardarAj 
Bhramarabar Rai rendered assistance, and received an elephant 
and a cannon in recognition of his services. The emblem of 
the State is a tiger’s head. 

The population increased from 63,287 in 1891 to 69,460 in Thb 
1901. It is contained in 325 villages, of which the most 
important is Kantilo, a large mart on the MahAnadi. The 
density is 284 persons to the square mile. The population is 
classified as follows :—Hindus—males, 34,758, females, 34,671: 
total of Hindus 69,429 or 99‘9 per cent, of the population of 
the State ; proportion of males in total Hindus, 50 96 per cent, 
MusalmSns—males, 15, females, 6: total of Musalmans 21 or 0'03 
per cent, of the population. Christians— nil. The number of 
persons able to read and write is 1,391 or 2*0 per cent, of the 
total population. Population of all denominations—males, 34,773, 
females, 34,677; proportion of males in total population 50‘06 
per cent. Averages—villages per square mile, 1'83; persons per 
village, 213 ; houses per village, 34‘6; houses per square mile, 46; 
persons per house, 6-J.. Of the 325 villages in the State there are 
302 with less than five hundred inhabitants; 17 with from five 
hundred to one thousand; 4 with from one to two thousand; 2 
with from two to five thousand. 

The people are prosperous, and carry on a considerable export 
trade in grain and forest produce with Cuttack. 

There is a small charitable dispensary at headquarters with Pcbi.io 
an indoor ward: the number of patients treated in 1907-08 was 
2,891. The State is subject to frequent visitations of cholera 
usually imported by pilgrims passing through the State on their 
return from Puri, Fever and bowel complaints are responsible 
for but a small proportion of deaths: during the period from 1893 
to 1902, the average ratio per thousand of births and deaths was 
returned, at 30'00 and 33'50 respectively. Vaccination is back¬ 
ward, and in 1907-08 the number of primary vaccinations was 
only 879 and that of revacoination was 18. 

The soil is very fertile, and the villages are prosperous, and AowotrL. 
the lands better cultivated than in the neighbouring States: the 
principal crop is rice. The total area of the State is 156,160 
acres of which forests comprise 76,920 and 5,240 acres are 
not fit for cultivation: oulturable waste amounts to 12,000 acres 
and fallow, to 25,000 acres. There are normally 30,000 acres 
under rice, 700 acres under sugarcane, til (sesamum) and 
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mustard 200 acres each, cotton 150 acres, and jute 35 acres: 
millet, maize, mandin and tobacco are also grown in small 
quantities. 

The aTerage rate per mdui (two-thirds of an acre) of first, 
second and third class rice lands is Re. 1-9, Ee. 1-2-9 and 
Re. 0-12-6 respectively and of uplands. Re. 0-8-0. During the 
period from 1893 to 1902 wages have risen about 14 per cent, and 
the average daily wage during that period has been as follows:— 
superior mason, 7f annas, common mason, 4| annas; superior 
carpenter, 4 annas, common carpenter, 3 annas; oooly, 2 annas; 
superior blacksmith, 6 annas, common blacksmith, 4 annas. 
During the same period, the prices of food-grain have remained 
practically stationary: the average price of wheat, rice, gram and 
salt has been 10| seers, 19J seers, 10 seers, and 12 seers 
respectively. 

The principal occupation of the people is agriculture. A 
considerable trade is carried on at Kantilo, which is noted 
throughout the States of Orissa for its brass utensils : it is situ¬ 
ated on the south bank of the Mah&nadi and is a regular 
emporium for traders from Outtack who bring salt, spices and 
tobacco for exchange for cotton, wheat, clarified butter and oil¬ 
seeds, which are brought down the river from Sambalpur. The 
State possesses no other manufactures beyond that carried on in 
brass utensils at Kantilo. 

The principal route of communication is the Mahftnadi: 
the Outtack-Sonpur road, maintained by Government, passes 
throughout the State running parallel with the Mahftnadi: 
there is one State road from the headquarters to Kantilo: 
oommunioations in the interior are very defective. There is 
a sub-post office at Kantilo at a distance of 7 miles from the head¬ 
quarters. 

The land revenue administration is similar to that prevailing 
In the other States of the group formerly known as the Tribu¬ 
tary Mah&ls of Orissa, but in KhandparS the prohibition 
against transfer and mortgage of holdings is not so clearly defined. 
There has been no land settlement since 1849. The current 
land revenue demand in 1907-08 was Es. 25,548. 

The relations between the State and the British Government 
are regulated by the %amd of 1894, which was revised in 1908. 
The Chief assisted by a DUvdn, administers the State. The 
administration is not developed. The estimated revenue amounted 
in 1907-08 to Bs. 49,795, and the State pays an annual tribute 
of Es. 4,212 to the British Government. The latest returaa 
show the forest revenue at Rs. 5,000: there is no regnlar foMdt 
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department. Excise yielded in 1907-08 Es. 2,884. The mimber Civil 
of suits instituted during the year 1907-08 was 358. The 3“**“®* 
litigation was mostly of a petty nature, 46 per cent, of the suits 
being below the value of Es. 50. The number of cases reported Crime, 
to the police in 1907-08 was 66: crime for the most part is 
petty. The poKce consists of one Sub-Inspector, 3 Head-Constables Police, 
and 38 constables. There is a small and incommodious jail. There J»ii*. 
is no regular Public Works Department. In 1907-08 the State 
spent Es. 1,102 on account of Public Works. Depart- 

The State maintains one Middle Vernacular, 1 Upper Primary, edcoa- 
33 Lower Primary schools and a Sanskrit toll besides there are twk. 

4 private sohoola. The number of children attending in 1907-08 
was 675. There is a separate sohool for girls. The State receives 
from Government an annual grant for education and enjoys 
free the services of a Government Sub-Inspector. Education is 
very backward. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


mayuebhanj state. 

Physical The Mayurbhaaj State is the most nortlierly and the largest 

ASPECTS, States of Orissa. It lies between 22° 34' and 21° 17' N., 

and between 85° 40' and 87° 10' E., and is bounded on the north 
by the Midnapore and Singhbhum districts, on the east by the 
Midnapore and Balasore districts,'on the south by the district 
of Balasore and the States of Nilgiri and Keonjhar, and 
on the west by the State of Keonjhar and the district of 
Singhbhum. Mayurbhanj State extends over an area of 4,243 
square miles and presents every variety of soil and scenery. 
It abounds in rich valleys, but a vast extent still remains under 
primeval jungle. The central portion of the State is occupied 
by a group of bills about 600 square miles in area known as 
the SimlApal hills. The Moghasani hill, literally the “ seat of 
clouds,” which rises to a height of 3,824 feet, is situated in the 
southern extremity of this group. Sir WilUam Hunter in his 
Statistical Account of the Orissa Tributary States speaks of this 
group as “ the hitherto almost unexplored mountains, of Mayur¬ 
bhanj, heaped upon each other in noble masses of rook from 3,000 
to nearly 4,000 feet high, sending countless tributaries to the 
Baitarani on the south and pouring down the Burabalang with 
the feeders of the Subamarekha on the north. The peaks are 
densely wooded to the summit, and except at the regular passes, 
are inaccessible to beasts of burden. The intermediate valleys 
yield rich crops in return for negligent cultivation.” The 
description given above in the year 1877 remains true to this 
day. The ravages of wild beasts and its malarial climate have 
checked the growth of population in this tract and except for a 
few Kharift and Kol hamlets it remains practically uninhabited, 

Riybb Mayurbhanj State is watered mainly by the Burabalang, 

SYitKM. the Khadkai, the Salandi, and numerous other tributaries rising 
from the Simlfipal hills which fall into the Baitarani and the 
Subamarekha. The Burabalang rises from the Simlapal hills in 
lat. 21° 24' N. and long. 86° 36' E., and after receiving the flow of 
the two small streams Palpala and the Ohipat passes close to 
the town of Biripada. The banks of the river are steep and 
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cultivated. The Jambhir&, B&hb and Bhairangl rise from the 
plains of the Sadar subdivirion. The Khadkai rises from the 
Simlftpal hills and after a tortuons course westwards through the 
Bftmanghati subdivision falls into the Subamarekha, The Khair 
and Bhandan are small hiU streams which rise in the Simlapal 
hills and fall into the Baitarani after a short westward course 
through the Panchpir subdivision. The Salandl rises on the 
Southern slope of the Meghasani mountain and meets the Dhamra 
river near its mouth. 

The territory of Mayurbhanj may be divided int^ three Naiubai 
natural divisions. Running due north and south from the central 
group there are two ranges of hills of lesser elevation dividing 
the plains portion of the State into two halves, the eastern, which 
forms the Sadar subdivision, and the western : this latter is again 
subdivided into two -portions, viz., the Bamanghati and the 
Ptoohpir subdivisions >by another range of hills running in a 
westerly direction from the northern portion of the main central 
group ; thus there are three distinct portions divided off from 
one another by hill ranges and drained by different rivers. 

'Jlie eestem or the Sadar subdivision slopes gently from the foot 
of the hills towards the i5ea and served as it is by innumerable 
hill streams forms an ideal country for irrigation, The western 
portion consisting of the B&manghati and the Panchpir subdi¬ 
visions is mainly a rolling plain rising and falling in gentle slopes 
and studded with innumerable rocky mounds and hills. The 
soil, specially of the northern or the B&mangh&ti subdivision, is 
very fertile and lends itself to extensive cultivation, Mayurbhanj 
proper, that is to say, such portion of the State as is not included 
in Bamangh&ti and Nay&hasan, consists of hills, jungles and 
valleys, the latter intersected by mountain streams ; quite i,000 
square miles of Mayurbhanj is composed of hills, the greater 
jHjrtion of which are as yet inaccessible to commerce, or are so un¬ 
healthy as to be habitable only by the rudest jungle tribes. 
B&manghati consists of open plains, well cultivated and well 
watered during the rainy season by natural streams. 

The approximate areas of the three subdivisions of the State 
are as follows :—(1) 'I'he Sadar subdivision including the central 
hill group, 2,800 square miles, (2) Bamanghati subdivision, 750 
square miles and (3) Panchpir subdivision, 560 square miles. 

A Geological Survey of the State was.imdertaken by the Chief: QBoioaY. 
it was reported that the chief mineral wealth of the State consists 
in its iron ores, which are possibly among the richest and most ex¬ 
tensive in India. They ooour in all parts of the State, but specially 
in the Bamanghati subdivision. Usually they consist of hrematite 
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and Umonite, but thick and rather extensive deposits of magnetite 
are met with at the foot and along the flanks of the Qurumaistoi 
hill, south-east of Kulaisila, east of Sundal and also near Kotapiti 
in the Bftmangh&ti subdivision. It is diffioult to make even an ap¬ 
proximate estimate of the quantity of available iron ores. But it 
would probably be no exaggeration to say, that a practically 
inexhaustible supply for several furnaces on a modern scale may 
be safely depended upon. The ores are easily accessible from the 
Sini-K-haragpur section of the Bengal-Nagpur Bailway. Lime¬ 
stone in the form of tufa occurs at several places in and close to 
the iron area. 

Bed and yellow ochres occur at places and are much used by 
the Santals in painting their houses. Gold is washed for in the 
Subarnarekha river on the northern border of Mayurbhanj proper 
and in the Khadkai and Barhai rivers in the BSmanghati subdivi¬ 
sion. There is nothing specially noteworthy about these river 
washings. But at the head waters of the Barhai river about 
Kudars&hi and Sapghera there is a tract about 2 square miles in 
extent, where almost the entire alluvium is found to be more or 
less auriferous. Some 60 families of gold-washers eara their 
living by gold-washing in this area. They just scrape off the 
surface soil which is usually the richest, owing, probably, in part, 
to its being periodically replenished by wash from the adjacent 
hills during the rainy season, and in part, to natural concentration 
in situ by rain water. Nuggets are occasionally met with, but 
the largest shown as found in the area weighed half a tola. 

The auriferous alluvium is of brownish colour, and is thinly 
spread over micaceous and trappean-looking schists referable to 
the transition series. It contains more or less gold down to a 
depth of about two feet. The richest placer deposits were 
found invariably to occur in the immediate vicinity of dioritic 
rooks with iron pyrites traversed by thin irregular veins of 
quartz. There are no quartz-reefs in the area, and it is a curious 
fact that, though there are good reefs outside the area, no 
gold is known to occur either in or near them. 

West and north-west of Buansi and Goh&ldangri washed by the 
Gadia river and its feeder, and separated from Kudarsahi-Sapghera 
ground by a low range of hflls, there is another area of placer 
deposit of similar extent. The deposits here are at places 12 to 15 
feet in thickness, and consist of rather gritty, brownish, stiff clay 
resting upon a coarse gravel bed about three feet in thickness. 
The red rock seen at places is greyish-white micaceous schist with 
thin veins of quartz. Nuggets weighing as much as two to three 
tolas are reported as having been recently found in the area 
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under description. It supports some 20 families of goldwashers 
settled in it, besides casual visitors from Dhalbhum. 

Mica occurs extensively in Mayurbhanj proper and in BSman- 
ghati, but the plates obtained are small not exceeding two or three 
square inches. About Jamgoria the plates obtained from the 
surface measured more than eight square inches but were neces¬ 
sarily' in a much weathered condition, Excavations are in progress 
to test the quality of the mineral at depth. 

Yellowish fosailiferous hmestone occurs in the bed of the 
Bor&balang river at Mohuha, two miles south of B&ripada.. The 
wMeh. underlie the laterite about Baripada are generally 
very well suited for pottery. 

Potstones, from which utensils are manufactured, occur at 
various places. Grindstones are made at Kuliana out of the quart¬ 
zites of the transition series. Agate, flint, jasper, etc,, occur in 
some profusion at places in the Bamanghati subdivision. 

The average annual rainfall for the ten years 1897-98 to 
1906-07 was 66‘60 inches. The headquarters of the State are 
at Biripada. 

According to tradition the Mayurbhanj State was founded History. 
some 1,300 years ago by one Jai Singh, who was a relative of the 
Raja of Jaipur in Rajputftna. Jai Singh came on a visit to the 
shrine of JagannSth at Puri and married a daughter of the 
then Gajapati Raja of Orissa and received Hariharpur as a 
dowry. Of his two sons, the eldest, Adi Singh, held the gadi 
of the Mayurbhanj State. The annals of the Mayurbhanj Uaj 
family, however, say that Jai Singh came to Puri with his two 
sons, Adi Singh and Jati Singh, the elder of whom was married 
to a daughter of the Puri R&ja, 

When returning home Jai Singh conquered Raja Mayiira- 
dhwaja then holding the gadi of BSmanghati. In the vernacular 
almanac written annually in the Mayurbhanj State, this 
B&manghati is regarded ever since that period as the original 
place of residence of the Raj family, and the State is called after 
Mayuradhwaja. In every State seal the design of a peacock 
was introduced as a family distinction. According to family tra¬ 
dition the limits of the State of Mayurbhanj from the year 1538 
A.D. up to the year 1831 extended to Bhanjbhum and Khelor 
par gams in the north ; to the Balasore district in the east; to the 
Nilgiri State in the south-east; to the Baitarani river in the south ; 
and to Porkhat and Dhalbhum Raj in the west. The area of the 
State has greatly decreased from what it originally was. Pargana 
Bhanjbhum, wMch is in the neighbourhood of Midnapore town, 
was given to the Midnapore Rajas by Maharaja Santa! Bhanj 
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about the year 1656. Pargana Khelor was aleo given to them 
by Mahar&ja Jagann&th Bhanj about the year 1643, and both are 
still in their possession. Pargana Nayabasan, which is also in 
the Midnapore district, became a revenue-paying mahal of this 
Eaj from before the time of the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal. Nilgiri State was a subordinate zanund&ri of the 
Mayurbhanj State up to the year 1728, since which year it has 
been separated and made independent of Mayurbhanj. Pour 
large pirs of Bfi,manghati, named Thai, Bhorbhoria, Aulfi and 
Lalghar, were, it is said, made over to the British Government 
by Jadunath Bhanj, great-grandfather t)f tliG prsssiit Gllisf, 
during the Kol rebellion between the years 1830 and 1884. 
They are now part of the Kolhan in the Singhbhum district. 
Pirs Khauchang and Haldipokhur, now in the Singhbhum 
district, formerly formed parts of Bamanghati. The former was 
given to Abhirfim Singh of Saraikela. The latter, now a 
portion of the Dhalbhnm Raj, was given to the Dhal Raja. 

'^ofarmdn or sanad from the Emperor of Delhi or from the 
Marftthas is available. It is alleged that in the time of Maharaja 
Damodar Bhanj, a near relation cf his was deputed to Delhi 
and there is said to have obtained a copper sanad from the 
Emperor. This farmdn is not now, however, forthcoming. 

The tribute of this State was fixed in 1812 at Rs. 1,001 
on the then Chief of the State agreeing to forego his claim to 
levy a tax on pilgrims who had to pass through the State on their 
journey to and from Jagannkth.. No treaty was concluded with 
this State in 1803 and 1804 ns was done with the other States of 
Orissa and it was, therefore, not included in the list of States 
mentioned in section 30 of Regulation XII of 1805. When the 
British conquest of Orissa took place in 1803, Mayurbhanj 
presented the then unique spectacle of a Rani occupying the 
gadi in the person of Rftni Sumitra Dei Bhanj. 

On her death in 1811, the succession devolved on Tribikram 
Bhanj, an adopted son taken from the Keonjhar family. He 
executed two ekrdrndmds or agreements—one in 1812 and the 
other in 1815. On his demise, he was succeeded by his son 
Jadunath Bhanj with whom a treaty engagement was entered 
into in 1829. 

In 1866 the subdivision of Bamanghati was taken under the 
direct control of Government on account of the then Chief’s mis¬ 
management, but it was restored in 1878 to the present Chief’s 
father, Mah&raja Krishna Chandra Bhanj Deva, who was an able 
and enlightened ruler. He was created a Maharaja in 1877 for 
his efficient administration of the State and for his public 
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liberaKty, the most prominent instance of which was his donation 
of Re. 27,000 towards raising the Cuttack High School to the 
status of a College. 

After bis death in 1882, the State came under Government 
management owing to the minority of his son, the present 
Chief, Sriram Chandra Bhanj Deva, who was placed in charge of 
the State in 1890. He received a liberal education, and is the 
most enlightened of the Garhjat Chiefs. The administration of 
his State is carried on on British lines under his personal 
supervision. He was a guest of the Government at the Imperial 
Darb&r held at Delhi on the let January 1903, The title of 
Maharaja was, on the same occasion, conferred on him as a 
personal distinction. A gold Delhi Darhdr medal was awarded 
to the Maharaja and a silver medal to one of his sarddra. 

The population of the Mayurhhanj State is, according to the Tbb 
census of 1901, 610,383, of whom 308,266 are males and^“°'“' 
307,117 females. The density of population is 141 per square 
mile. Baripada, the headquarters station, is the only town in 
the State containing a population of 6,613 persons. The rest of 
the population, viz., 604,770, are distributed over 8,693 villages, 
which may he classified as follows:—2 villages with from two 
thousand to five thousand inhabitants, 13 with from one thousand 
to two thousand inhabitants, 114 with from five hundred to one 
thousand inhabitants, 3,464 with less than five hundred inhabit¬ 
ants. The average number of villages per square mile is 0'8 4; 
persons per village, 169'83. The number of houses according to 
the census statistics of 1901 is 121,958 and the average number 
of persons per house is 5'00 and the average number of houses 
per square mite 47. The population of the State is rising rapidly 
as will be seen from the following table:— 


Population at the 
censua of 1872. 

Population at the 
census of 1881. 

Population at the 
census of 1891, 

Population at the 
census of 1901. 

268,680 

385,737 

633,288 

010,388 


The opening out of the State by roads and the security to 
life and property which the administration affords has led to rapid 
immigration from the congested districts in the neighbourhood. 
Liarge tracts of culturable waste and jungle lands which awaited 
exploitation acted as an inducement for immigration, and along 
with the rise in the population the cultivated area has also propor¬ 
tionately increased. 
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The population is mainly Hindu oonsisting of 606,223 persons 
including Animists (93,485), the number of Musalmans being 
3,786, Christians 368, and others 7 only. Of the Hindu popula- 
tion, the aboriginal and semi-Hinduised tribes preponderate enor¬ 
mously over the purely Hindu population. The number of the 
principal aboriginal tribes who form 56*52 per cent, of the total 
population is as follows; —(1) Santal 185,149,(2) Ho or Kol 
67,768, (3) Bhumij 66,157, (4) Kurm! 35,968. The number of the 
principal semi-Hinduised tribes who form 16'4 per cent, of the 
total population is:—(1) Bhuiy& 31,753, (2) B&thudi 28,128, (3) 
Pan 24,762, (4) Gond 6,280, (5) Khond 5,833, (6) Savar 1,873, 
(7) Kewat 1,435. The number of the principal Hindu castes 
who form 13'89 percent, of the total population is :—(1) Brahman 
8,308, (2) Khandait 15,365, (3) Chasa 1,007, (4) Gaura 29,861, (5) 
Kamar 10,880, (6) Kumhar 8,667, (7) TSnti 4,668 and (8) Teli 
6,121. A population in which the aboriginal element preponder¬ 
ates is necessarily backward in education which is confined more 
or less to the pure Hindu element. The number of persons 
who can read and write is 13,116 or 2‘14 per cent, of the total 
population, of whom 340 or 0-05 per cent, can read and write 
English. 

At present there are two centres for Mission work in Mayur- 
hhanj, one at Bftripada, the headquarters of the Mayurbhan] 
State, and another at Nangalkatl, 8 miles from Baripada on the 
B&ripada-Balasore road. The former belongs to the Baptist 
missionaries, and was started in 1894. The Mission which is 
called “ The Mayurbhanj State Mission Council ” has obtained 
from the Chief a lease of 4'68 acres of land. 'I'he Mission 
at Nangalkatft belongs to the Roman Catholics. 

The great majority of the people are agriculturists and the 
prosperity and contentment of such a population depends mainly 
upon the rainfall and crops. The failure of crops in a single 
year means widespread distress. Since the great famine of 1866 
the State has however been free from the visitations of famine or 
even of severe scarcity. With the opening up of the State by 
roads and the Mayurbhanj State Light Railway, the prosperity of 
the people has steadily increased. Each year fresh jungles are 
reclaimed and the areas already reclaimed are improved and the 
holdings of the tenants are increasing in quantity and improving 
in productive quality yeer by year. This is specially noticeable 
in those tracts where jungles preponderate over the cultivated 
area, and testifies to the prosperity of the tenants. The fixity of 
tenures and the rights of occupancy conferred upon the tenant 
have materially contributed to his well being, The ^stem of 
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granting land improvement loans each year has also helped in 
the development of the State ; the standard of comfort of the 
tenant lias changed for the better and his purchasing capacity 
has increased. In the markets, articles of European manufacture 
find ready customers : umbrellas, towels, brass utensils and bell- 
metal ornaments are much in evidence amongst the aborigines. 

Trade and commerce, specially in timber and in minor fdrest 
produce, has increased enormously in recent years, and this 
has given employment to a large number of the labouring 
classes. 

The climate of the State is fairly healthy. The hill and the Pcblib 
jungle tracts are however malarious. Fever is the most prevalent 
disease in the State and accounts for the largest number of deaths- 
Vital statistics are not kept except in the following localities : — 

Death rate per thousatid. 

'ie06-O7. 

Baripadft town ... ... 34‘45 

Olmara thSna ... ... 34*75 

Baisingfi „ ... ... 29*72 

MordA „ ... ... 16*00 

Cholera epidemics break out in different parts of the State 
almost every year during the summer. Small-pox also occurs in 
epidemic form at intervals. Vigorous vaccination operations during 
the last 12 years have, however, minimized the ravages of this 
scourge. 

The number of dispensaries in the State is six, distributed as 
follows:—(1) Baripada town, (2) Babalda, (3) Karanjia, (4) 
Kuamara, (5) Bangriposi, and (6) Morda. These dispensaries 
are in charge of qualified Hospital Assistants. The Medical 
Department of the State is under the charge of a qualified Medi¬ 
cal Officer of the Assistant Surgeon class. The number of indoor 
patients treated in the State dispensaries in 1907-08 was 272, 
and of outdoor pafients 35,695. The daily average attendance 
of indoor patieuts was 14*07, and of outdoor patients 233*49. 

The number of persons vaooinated in that year was 24,109, and 
that of persons revacoinated, 261. 

The principal (Tops and their varieties grown in the State are— aobicui,. 

(1) cereals, (2) pulses, (3) oil-seeds, (4) root crops, (5) fibre crops, tube. 

(6) sugarcane, (7) cotton, (8) tobacco, and (9) vegetables. 

The cereals grown are rice and millets. Cor«ala. 

The rice grown here is divided into two classes : dman (winter) fiioe. 
and dus (early). The varieties of dman paddy are:—(1) Champdisdli, 

(2) Baidt/andih, (3) Ndradl, (4) Gavjdjatd, (6) Barasdli, 

R 2 
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(6) Rakatbol, (7) MadnA, (8) Kal&adru, (9) Haldiguri, (10) Oay&idli, 
(11) Basrageli, (12) Dunm'kuii, (13) Jaldubi, (14) Berhdmdtta^ 
(16) BAnsgcyd, (16) Hdtlpanjar, (17) Ragkundthbhog, (18) Qopdl- 
hhog, (19) Pdnakhidf {2{)) Mohanbhog, (21) Iswarjatd, (22) Pimjari- 
bds, (23) Bangani, (24) Kantarangani, (26) Koihiphnla, (26) Sahar- 
champd, (27) Sundarphend, (28) Mirjui, (29) Maindsdli, (30) Sdrangi- 
p/iula, (31) Kantdhapur, (32) Chingrihayd, (33) Harndkayd, (34) 
Bhdluchari, (36) Chardiniki, (36^ Nanydsol, (37) Dhurid, (38) 
Ttkdmuridid, (39) Kdlia Simuikati, (40) Agniso/, (41) Hemtarangi, 
(42) Zdl Simulkas', (43) Berhdkdbri, (44) Sdlgojd, (45) Thubirangi, 
(46) Kardkachu, (47) Kadalmvndi, (48) Mdlati, (49) Kdkuritmnji, 
(50) Jaradd, (61) Shejurchangd and (52) Kaldjird. 

The outturn of dman rice varies from 8 to 20 maunds per mdn 
according to the class of land, one man of land being about § 
of a standard acre or O'698 acres. 

The varieties of dus rice are (1) Oeti, (2) BhdlukeAumri, 

(3) Simulkasi, (4) Kami, (5) Ardkuld, (6) Tusku, (7) Tdkhird, (8) 
Ukukai, (9) Chandehild, (10) Bdiganmariji, (11) Hdt'ipanjar, (12) 
Dudhnidli, (13) Kdrtikgeti, and (14) Oorddhdn. The outturn is 
from 6 maunds to 8 maunds per mdn. 

Both the dman and dus rice are sown in Jyoistha (May-June), 
but the former is reaped in Paush (December-January), while the 
latter is reaped in Bhsdraba (August-Septomber). 'I'he dman rice 
is also transplanted in Sr&ban (July-August). The outturn of 
transplanted paddy is higher than that of so'wn paddy. 

The varieties of millets aro:—(1) Qundh, (2) Eangu, (3) 
Kodo, (4) Bdjra, (5) Jowdr black and (6) Makd (maize). 

The average outturn of the millets is about 4 maunds per mdn. 
They are generally sown in Asadh (June-July), and reaped in 
Bhadraba (July-August). 

The principal kinds of pulse grown in this State are ;—(1) 
Birhi and md&kalai, (2) Balijd muga and krhhna muga, (3) Arhar, 

(4) KuUhi, (5) EJmdri, (6) Chand (gram), (7) Bambhd, etc. They 
are generally so'wn in Ash win (September-Ootober), and reaped in 
Agrahayan (November-Deoember). The outturn of these pulses 
is 4 maunds per mdn. 

The principal oil-seeds grown in this State are :—(1) Sur- 
gujd, (2) Til^bh&doi and mdghi, (3) Linseed or (isi, (4) Mustard- 
Turi\ and Bdi, (5) Castor. 

The outturn of Surgnjd is about 2 maunds per »i<i« : and 
that of til is 2 to 24 maunds per mdn : the average outturn of 
tisi (linseed) is 4 maunds per mdn : it grows in dman (winter rice) 
lands and is sometimes sown when the dman paddy is still stand¬ 
ing on the laud : the outturn of mustard is IJ to 2 maunds per 
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man. The winter variety of oastor yields a larger proportion 
of seed and oil than bhidoi oastor. The yield of oastor varies 
from 4 to 6 maunds per man. 

The principal root crops that are generally raised in this State Root 
are :—(1) Potato, (2) Diosooria Sativa, (3) Cassava, etc, 

(1) Potatoes are grown in small quantities by a few well-to- 
do people in the town of Baripada and in the subdivisional 
headquarters. Some of the poorer cultivators of the interior 
have also commenced growing this crop on a small scale. The 
outturn _of the Patna variety is from 30 to 40 maunds per' 
man, while that of the Nainital variety is from 30 to 50 maunds 
per man. 

(2) Diosooria Sativa or khamdlu is grown here as a garden 
crop. Besides this there are some crude roots which grow wild in 
the jungle such as pdnalu, tungalit, ehnndlu, sakarkandAlu, etc., 
and the majority of the wild tribes of this State live upon 
them in time of scarcity but they never cultivate these 
roots. 

(3) Cassava.—Soma of the tenants of the State grow sweet 
cassava which can be eaten raw; being a drought-resisting plant 
it can be planted at any season, which is a great advantage in 
famine prevention. The total outturn from the roots of cassava 
is nearly 200 maunds per m&n. 

The principal fibre crops grown are :—(1) Jute both Sirftj- Fibre 
ganji and deshi and (2) Kanra. 

(1) Jute cultivation is generally increasing among the tenants 
of the State. Most of the cultivators grow it on their homestead 
lands for their own use, i.e., for making ropes, etc., but some 
of the tenants cultivate it in dahi land for profit, but the out¬ 
turn is poor. The yield of jute is 3 to 4 maunds per man. 

(2) Eanra.—Bombay or Deccan locally known as hemp. It 
is superior to jute in every respect. Eoeky and laterite soils 
which are not suitable for jute cultivation are well adapted for 
its cultivation. The average outturn of this fibre is 6 to 7 
maunds per m&n. 

The varieties of sugar-cane grown are—(1) Bhahld (white), Sugamne. 
(2) Khari and (3) 8&ms&ra, 

The outturn of gur (molasses) is nearly 20 maunds in addition 
to 24 maimds of clean molasses per m&n. 

Two varieties of cotton are generally cultivated, kfiaria kapd Cotton, 
(annual) and hurhi kapa. The average outturn of cleaned cotton 
varies from 10 to 15 seers per man. The Sambalpur variety 
growing in the State Experimental Farm seems to be well adapted 
to this State. 
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Tobacco of inferior quality is cultivated by the poorer classes 
of the Bamanghati subdivisiou on homestead land for their own 
consumption. Five maunds of dry tobacco leaf on the average is 
said to be obtained by the cultivators from one mdn of land 
(homestead) but a well grown crop is expected to yield 10 to 12 
maunds per man. 

The following vegetables aro generally grown in this State 

(I) Brinjal, (2) Chillies, (8) Pumpkin, (4) Kachu or sarn, (5) 

Earth potato, (6) Karald, (7) Kundnt, (8) liakuri (cucumber), 
(9) (10) (water melon), (11) Bhendi (okra), (12) 

Sim (bean), (13) Barbati and (14) Muia (radishes). 

Foreign vegetables such as cabbages, cauliflowers, etc., are 
grown on a very small sealo by a few well-to-do inhabitants. 

The principal implements of agriculture in use are—(1) The 
plough—the local cost of the plough is Be. 1 each. (2) A beam 
used for breaking clods and levelling lands.—the average cost of 
a beam is Re, 0-6-0. (3) Korol.— It is generally used for levelling 
the field. The average cost of this implement is not more than 
Re. 1-14. (4) The sagar or solid wheeled cart—it is used for 
carrying manure to the field, and for carrying unthreshed paddy 
to the farmyard. The average cost of it is nearly Rs. 3. (6) 

B&ngi.~~li is a carrying rod made of an elastic piece of wood or 
bamboo and is used for carrying seeds, etc. The cost of a bdngi 
is nearly As. 3. (6) Buria or axe.~It is used for cutting wood, 

etc., and costs 2 to 4 annas. (7) Bindhnni or nihan. —An iron rod 
used for boring holes in wood, costing 2 annas each. (8) Barshi .— 
It is a kind of axe larger and heavier than lurid used for making 
carts [aagara), etc,, and costs 6 to 12 annas. (9) Sdbal. —It is a 
heavy iron rod used for making holes in the soil. It costs 
Re. 1 each. (10) Qainti or pick-axe.—It is used for digging 
trenches and removing small stones; the cost is 10 to 12 annas, 

(II) J)d (sickle)—used for reaping paddy, etc., and costs 2 
annas. (12) The spade or koddli costs 12 annas to Re. 1-4 
each. (13) Qhdchikatd. —^It is a small spade used for removing 
paddy plants after the weeding has been finished from congested 
parts of the field to parts less thickly planted. It costs 1 to 
2 annas. (14) Basket.—It is used for carrying manures, etc., and 
it costs 1 anna. The total cost of agricultural implements for one 
“plough” of land or 6 acres is about Rs. 12 approximately. 
Bullocks as well as buffaloes are employed in agriculture. The 
number of bullocks used for agriculture exceeds that of buffaloes 
by 98 per cent. A pair of buffaloes perform 50 per cent, more 
work than a pair of bullocks. The price of bullocks varies from 
Rs. 20 to Re. 60 per pair, while a pair of buffaloes will cost Rs. 30 
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to Rs. 60. The cattle of the State have considerably degenerated 
on account of insufficient fodder supply. The fodder is sufficient 
on the grazing ground during the rainy season, but as soon as the 
rains are over the green fodder disappears and the cattle are fed 
on straw in insufficient quantities and are reduced to skeletons. 

They are not fed here on oil-oakes or grains. The supply of oil¬ 
cake is very limited. The estimated cost of cultivation per mdn 
is Es. 9-4-0. 

As the outturn of paddy is 8 to 20 maunds per mdu, the culti¬ 
vator gets Rs. 24 to Ks. 60 per mdn calculating the price of paddy 
at Rs. 3 per maund. 

The manures used are cow-dung, ashes and silt of old tanks. Muimrs 
The banks of tanks situated near the rice fields are out through *r“ig»tioa. 
and the water is allowed to pass through the rice fields. There 
are two kinds of embankments—-(1) embankments constructed 
across a sloping depression, between two ridges of upland. All 
the water that falls on the elevation during the rainy season flows 
down to the bottom of the depression, and is arrested by the 
embankments; (2) embankments raised across the stream divert¬ 
ing their water into artificial channels leading to the rice fields. 

Rotation of crop is seldom practised by the people. It is Bctation 
confined to uplands (gord). On berhd lands some well-to-do 
and industrious cultivators sow khesdri in September before 
the paddy crop has been reaped. On jal lands which are very 
fertile, mustard or muga is sometimes sown after harvesting 
the rice crop. Double crops are, however, raised by very few 
tenants of the State, The fertile uplands {gord) are alternately 
cultivated with gord paddy in one year and mustard, surgugd and 
til in the next. Maize or makd is sown with cotton, arhar with 
gord paddy and gangi with makd. On very fertile gord lands 
containing a large proportion of clay, gram is sown with mustard, 
but gram cultivation is extremely limited. 

The State has not suffered much from natural calamities, nattjbal 
There was a heavy flood in September 1900 and some damage 
was caused, but it was nothing compared to the loss of life and 
crops which occurred in the neighbouring district of Balasore. 

The great cyclone of May 1887 which passed over Orissa caused 
some damage, but its effect was very much less destructive in the 
State than in the British districts of Orissa. The only natural 
calamity which affects intimately the welfare of the people is 
deficient rainfall or its uneven distribution. Sines the great 
Orissa famine of 1866 this State has been spared from another 
such visitation although scarcity, more or less severe, has occurred. 
Experience shows that favourable rainfall from the middle 
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of June to the end of September, a fall of about 2 inohes in 
October and half an inch early in November will suffice to mature 
the winter paddy, the staple crop of the State. If there is un¬ 
usual fluctuations in the rainfall the winter paddy crop suffers. 
The main population of the State being aboriginals, who even in 
normal years supplement their food supply by fruits and roots 
taken from the jungles and whose standard of living is very low, 
a year of scarcity is tided over with comparative ease provided 
there is no failure of the edible jungle fruits and roots and the 
State comes forward to their help in proper time by opening relief 
works in the affected areas and in granting taccavi loans. 

The is the standard land measure; it is equivalent to 0'698 
acre. The following table classifies the different average rates of 
rents per m&n prevalent in the State according to the latest 
settlements:— 


NiMS 09 STJBDiyi. 

6I0N. 

Tat class 
winter 
paddy 
land. 

2nd class 
winter 

Cl! 

Srd class 
winter 
paddy 
land. 

Aus or 
early 
paddy 
land. 

VdM or 
upland. 

Said or 
home* 
stead. 


Rs. A.r. 

Us. i.. 

Rs. A. V. 

Rs. i. r. 

Es. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

1. MajOrbhani aub* 

1 6 61 

1 3 11 

10 8 

0 6 4 


18 6 

division proper. 

2. Bimsnghati aub. 
division. 

ISO 

0 13 0 

0 8 0 

... 

0 S 0 

... 

3. Tincbpir subdivi. 
Sion. 

0 13 4 

0 10 9 

0 8 4 


0 t 0 

141 


The average rates of assessment per mAn for Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd class rice lands of the State taken as a whole are 
Ee. 1-2-3J, Ee. 0-14-3J and Re. O-U-4, respectively, and for 
uplands Ee. 0-3-1. 

The rise in the price of food-grains, especially rice, 
which has been observable during the last five years, has been 
a benefit to the cultivator. The rise in the price has enabled the 
cultivator to earn almost double the money which he used to get 
by the sale of the surplus stock of his grains in previous years. 
With this saving the cultivator has been able to buy cattle and 
indulge in luxuries. Many cultivators who used to be in a state 
of chronic indebtedness were enabled to pay off their debts. 
To the labouring classes the rise in the price of food-grains has 
not been an unmixed blessing, but the number of labourers who 
own no land at all is very small in the State, and even these 
labourers are paid in the mofussil not in cash but in kind. The 
labourers in the town of Baripadft and those who are employed 
in sleeper operations or under traders and mahdjans are paid in 
cash and not in kind, but in their case the rise in the price of 
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food-grains has led to a rise in the rate of wage. The following 
table compares the prices of food-grains and the wages of labour 
during the last 10 years. 


Prite of food~graim during last lOy ars from 1897-98 to 1906-07. 
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13 

10 

3. 

nirti 

13 

21 

24 

21 

21 

21 

18 

16 

16 

14 

4. 

Jfiffa 

11 

20 

20 

15 

20 

10 

16 

14 

10 

8 

5* 

Jrhar ... 

10 

21 

24 

21 

20 

18 

24 

20 

18 

14 

6. 

Xutih* ... 

32 

32 

24 

82 

32 

32 

32 

30 

20 

20 

7. 

€hani 

16 

12 

16 

13 

16 

IS 

16 

14 

12 

10 

8. 

Gut (molasses) .„ 

6 

G 

8 

6 

8 

8 

6 

6 

5 

6 

9. 

Mdndid ... ... 

•• 

... 
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32 

33 

32 

SO 

24 
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Daily wagss of labour during last 10 years from 1897-98 to 

1906-07, 
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Unskilled male 
labourer. 

U a. 
to 

2 as* 

li a. 

to 

2 as. 

n a. 
to 
as. 

H a. 
to 

2 88. 

li a. 
to 

8 as. 

1i a. 
to 

2 as* 

2 as. 

2 as. 
to 

2i as. 

2 as. 
to 

3i as* 

2 i as. 
to 

3 as. 

Unikilled female 
labourer. 

1 a. 

to 

14 a. 

1 a. 

to 

14 a. 

1 a. 

to 

Ua. 

1 a. 

to 

li 

1 a. 

to 

1| a. 

1 a. 

to 
t* a. 

1| a. 

lia. 

to 

2 as. 

li a* 
to 

2 as. 

2 as. 

Skilled labourer 
snob as car¬ 
penters, black¬ 
smiths, tailors, 
masons,' etc. 

4 as. 

to 

6 as. 

4 as. 

to 

(1 as. 

4 as. 

to 

8 ai. 

4 as. 
to 

8 as. 

4 as. 
to 

8 as. 

4 as* 

to 

8 B8. 

4 as. 

to 

8 as. 

4 as. 
to 

8 as. 

4 as, 
to 
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to 
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The majority of the population of the State are agriculturists. Oooupi. 
Even the labouring classes who earn their living by engaging MANupio- 
in labour own a few mSns of land for cultivation, and it vvbsb 
can be said that over 97 per cent, of the population are mad*. 
agriculturists or engaged exclusively in agrioultural labour. 

The non-agriculturists are confined to Baripada, the headquarters 
of the State, and to the subdivisional headquarters. Their 
number in the interior is infinitesimal, The only manufaotures 
which are worth mentioning are the manufacture of coarse cloth 
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mostly by Pans and of tusser fabrics by Tantis in Olmara 
pargam and in the Bamangbati subdivision. The aboriginal 
population show preference for coarse cloths locally manu¬ 
factured as they are more durable and can stand rough usage 
better than the finer mill-woven counts. The manufacture of 
tusser fabrics formed an important industry formerly, but it is 
declining at the present moment owing to keen competition. 
The Tantis who were formerly solely engaged in it are turning to 
agriculture. Owing to the opening up of the State by roads 
and by the Mayurbhanj State Light Railway the manufacture of 
sleepers in the fine forests of the Simlapal hills has received an 
impetus and very large quantities of sleepers are being exported 
within the last few years. Cultivation of tusser cocoons and 
of lac is an important occupation of the aboriginal popula¬ 
tions. These two industries which were in a decaying stage 
show signs of reviving. The important articles of export are 
paddy, rice, oil-seeds, forest produce, such as timber, tusser 
cocoons, lac, myrobalans, nux vomica, etc. The principal articles 
of import are salt, kerosene oil, cotton yarns and other fabrics, etc. 

The headquarters of the State is connected by a narrow 
gauge’ railway with the Bengal-Nagpur Railway at EQpsa. 
The line is 33 miles long and was constructed by the State. 
The total capital expenditure incurred up to the end of December 
1907 was Rs. 7,17,144-1-10, and the line was opened to tratfic in 
January 1905. 

During the short time that it has been in existence the develop, 
ment of trade has been extensive especially in paddy, fire-wood 
and sleepers. Many traders from outside have established 
businesses in the State and others have gone in for reclamation 
of jungle lands for agricultural purposes along the railway line. 

The total mileage of metalled roads was 149'50 miles and 
that of unmetalled roads 350 miles up to March 1908. The 
principal metalled roads are— 


1. 

Bftripada-Balasoro road 

Miles. 

33 

2. 

Baripada-Bahalda road 

... 60 

3. 

Bisfti-Karanjia road 

... 43 

4. 

B&ripada-Nay&basan road 

... 24 


The other immetalled roads are principally feeders to the 
railway or the main ro^s. There are no navigable rivers in the 
State and except for timbers floated down the Burftbalang river 
during the rainy season the river-borne traffic is nil. There is an 
Imperial sub-post office at Baripada, the headquarters of the 
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State, and branch post offices at Bahaldft, Karanjia and Bisai, and 
there are letter-boxes in important villages. 

The special features of the land revenue system of the State Lisn 
are the village pndhdns or headmen and the pargana sarddrs, 

The land revenue of a village is ooUeeted by its padhd/t who is teatiow, 
responsible for its payment in proper time to the sarddr, who is £,^^3 
again responsible to the State for the payment of the revenue of revenue 
his pargana. These functionaries receive 10 per cent, of the“^“*^“‘ 
village and pargana land revenue respectively as commission 
and pay the remainder of the revenue to the State. Thus 
20 per cent, of the revenue is paid as collection charges and 
the balance 80 per cent, comes to the State. In the sub¬ 
division of Baraanghati the padhdns ■ used to pay the revenue 
direct into the treasury without the intervention of the sarddrs 
and were liable to make good any balance which remained in 
arrears. This system was introduced by Dr. Haye, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Singhbhiim, who held charge of the 
subdivision for a number of years up to 1878, as it was found 
that the sarddrs in Bamanghati, who a,re mostly Santals, either 
failed to pay the revenue in proper time or misappropriated it 
if collected. In the last settlement, however, which was complet¬ 
ed in 1906, some of the intelligent sarddrs have been invested 
with the power to make the collection in their parganas and 
others have been replaced by Tahsilddrs who are paid by a 
monthly salary. With the exception of two or three sarddrs 
of B&mangh&ti, the others have been deprived of police powers 
which they formerly exercised. In the Sadar and the Panohpir 
subdivisions the collection is made in four Ais^i, viz., the April- 
kist, 4 annas, the July-^is^, 2 annas, the Ootober-A;? 8 #, 4 annas and 
the J&aasxY'kist, G annas. . 

The land revenue of the State is liable to re-settlement and 
settlement operations are a permanent feature of the land revenue 
adnunistration as pargana after pargana is taken up in regular 
rotation for settlement and not the whole of the State at onoe. 

The parganas which have been denuded of jungle, and where 
there is little room for extension of cultivation have been oadas- 
trally surveyed and the term of settlement is fixed at 20 years ; 
parganas where the cultivated area is small and there is room 
for reclamation of jungle lands are surveyed according to the 
native method and the term of settlement is fixed at 10 to 15 
years. In the Mayurhhanj' Tenancy Regulation provision is 
made for the reoord-of-rights and settlement of rents. 

Excepting the sarbardhkdr of Kaptipada whose estate Land 
extends over an area of 200 square miles, there are no large tenurea. 
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land owners in the State. The l&khiraj tenures are divided 
into the following classes:—(1) deboHar, (2) brahmoUar, 
(3) daita mahotrdn, and dalta pdnpik, (4) bahuan jdgirs and 
(5) paikdn and other or service tenures. The deboltar 

lands are rent-free lands given to the Hindu deities whose 
number in the State is very large and include large maths 
presided over by ascetic Mnhants, The brahmoUar are grants 
made to BrShmans, and include sdsans or brahmoUar villages 
divided into a number of holdings and allotted to Brahmans. 
These holdings are never escheated to the State: in the event of 
the Idkhirdjddr dying intestate, his holding is made over to 
another Brahman. The number of sdian and batikatld or 
individual brahmoUar grants is very extensive in the State. 
The dutia mahairdn or datta pdnpik grants are made to persona 
other than Brahmans. Bdbudn jdgirs are Idkhirdj grants made 
to the relations and others belonging to the Chief’s caste. 
Paikdn jdgirs are the service tenures granted to paths or the 
ancient yeomanry of Orissa who formed a part of the military 
force of the Chief. The number of Idkhirdj tenures in the State 
especially in the Sadar subdivision is very large. Most of these 
tenures are only partially rent-free, as 6 annas in the rupee is 
paid as darbesi and collootion oess. The rent paying lands 
are known as mdl or hdsildt lands. According to the provi¬ 
sion of the Mayiirbhanj Tenancy Regulation twelve years’ 
possession gives the occupier a right of occupancy over his 
holding and he cannot be dispossessed of it, except in the due 
course of the law. 

The current land revenue demand in 1907-08 amounted to 
Rs. 6,04,554. 

Gwbbal relations of the State with the British Government are 

ADMwis- governed by the sanad of 1894, which was revised in 1908: 

TBATioN. the state pays a yearly tribute of Bs. 1,067-11-9, and is under 
the rules liable to pay nazjrdna on succession. 

For administrative purposes the Mayurbhan] State is divided 
into three subdivisions, viz.—(1) the Sadar subdivision, (2) the 
Bamanghati subdivision and (3) the Panchpir subdivision. A 
Council has been established since the year 1892 with the Chief 
of the State as President and the Pitodn, the State Judge, the 
Superintendent of Police, the State Engineer and two non-ofiSoial 
gentlemen as members. All legislative measures are passed by 
the Council, and the Budget is discussed in Council. The Chief 
with the Piwdn or any other member of Council whom the Chief 
may nominate form the Judicial Committee which hears appeals 
against the orders of all State courts according to the provisions of 
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the law of the State. The Diwdn is the head of the Revenue 
Department including the settlement, agriculture, the zamJndftri 
and the Registration Departments. Under him is the Collector 
and a staff of Deputy Collectors and the Subdivisional OflSoers 
in their capacity as Deputy Collectors. The State Judge is 
the head of the judicial side of the administration, and has 
under him all the Magistrates, Munsiffs and Sub-Judge and the 
Subdivisional Officers in their capacity as Deputy Magistrates. 

In the subdivisions of Bamanghati and Panohpir, the Subdivi¬ 
sional Officers exercise both judicial and executive functions. 

The Superintendent of Police and the State Engineer are in 
charge of their respective departments, and deal direct with the 
Chief. The Chief Medical Officer, the Superintendent of Educa¬ 
tion and all other departments deal direct with the Chief, and 
are immediately subordinate to him. 

The receipts and expenditure, excluding debts and deposits, for pinmcefc 
the year 1907-08 amounted to Bs. 12,14,895 and Es. 12,09,692, 
respectively. The State has a reserve fund to meet emergencies of 
Rs. 11,67,700 invested in Q-ovemment securities. 

The forests of Mayurbhanj State are distributed over the Pore»t. 
central group of hill ranges and the plains sloping to the east and 
west of those hills. 

In this State the Eorost Act is in force and the forests of the 
State are classified as reserved and protected. The area of the 
reserved forests is 1,054 sijuare miles and that of the protected 
forests 741 square miles. To the former class belong the compact 
forests on the hills, and on a part of the plains, whereas the 
latter class is scattered all over the east of the plains area of the 
State and honey-combed with villages. A little over one-third 
of the area of reserved forests contains mature sdl in fair proportion 
and the remaining area contains poles in different stages of 
growth, intermixed with stray trees of full size here and there. 

The protected forests are composed mainly of sal poles. 

In former days the forests were not under systematic manage¬ 
ment. Timber contractors confined their fellings to the plain 
forests in the vicinity of Bsripada and exhausted them leaving 
only poles. In 1894 action towards the systematic manage¬ 
ment of the extensive forests was taken. In the same year the 
services of Mr. 0. L. Hatts of the Imperial Forest Service were 
lent to the State by Government. He drew up an exhaustive 
report of the forests of the State and prepared a preliminary 
working plan for a small portion of it, viz., f or about 88 square 
miles. Thereafter a well organised Forest Department has been 
gradually formed to manage and control all forest matters on the 
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model of forest administration prevailing in British distriota. The 
cost of maintaining the Department which has been placed under 
a trained Forest Officer with an adequate staff, some of which are 
recruited from the Imperial Forest College, Dehra-Dun, is at 
present nearly Rs, 54,000 a year. 

The present revenue from the sale of timber is Rs. 1,00.000 
to Rs. 1,20,000. 

The ryots of the State pay a fuel cess and in return they are 
allowed to remove dry fire wood from unreserved trees. In 
Bfimanghftti subdivision the ryots pay, besides the fuel cess, 
a special cess for which each cess payer is permitted to remove 
2 nagur loads of bamboo and 10 dry ml posts of 2 feet in girth 
annually. Concession has also been granted to each ryot to get 
free of charge trees of the unreserved species for house buEding 
and agriculture implements. They are also allowed the privilege 
of grazing their cattle free all over the protected forests, but in 
the reserved forests free pasturage is permitted only to adjacent 
viUages within a radius of 2 miles. All ryots are also permitted 
to remove for their own consumption edible fruits, roots, bulbs 
tubers, etc. 

Besides s&l the following principal timber trees grow in these 
forests:— piasil (Plerocarpm tuarsupium), sissU [D.ilberyia Siiisoo), 
kanm {Adina cordifolia), bandhan (Oupeinia D/ilbergioidea), 
gamhdri (Gmclina arbot'tn), kendu {Diospgros melanoxylon), imhu& 
(Bassia lalifolia), daan {Terminaha iomeutosa). Among other 
common trees found in the forests of the State are mango 
{Manyi/era indica), Jdm (Eugenia Jambokna), char (Buchananla 
latifoUa), kasaphal (Terminalia chebula), huchild (Strgohnos 
Nux-comica), bdhard (Tarminalia behrica), semul (Bombax 
malabaricum), kuawn (Schkiobera Irijuga), banyan (Ficua indica)^ 
ptpal (Ficua ^eligiaaa), dhao (Auageiasus lalifolia), arjan (Terminalia 
nrjumi), aonld (Phyllanthua emblica), ehampa (Michcelia champaca), 
koine (Slephegyne parvifolia), mdnkarkenda (Dioapyroa embryoperia), 
airia (Albizzia lebbech) and rohini (Somida fabrifuga). Among 
minor forest products are lac and tusser cocoon which are 
reared by the people of the State. Tusser cocoons are reared 
on dian trees and lac on kuaum trees. The ryots are permitted 
to rear lac on trees free of charge, and a duty of Rs. 2-8 per 
maund is levied from dealers. The revenue from these two 
sources to the State ranges between Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 30,000, 

Prior to the systematic organisation of the Forest Department, 
during the years 1884-1894, the annual revenue from forests 
never exceeded Rs. 30,000, but at present it is neatly Rs. 2,50,000 
a year. 
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In the MayiirbhanJ State there is a regular excise staff and the ExiUe. 
Exoiae Department is in immediate charge of a Deputy GoUeotor 
designated as the Excise Officer, under the control of the Dltcdn 
of the State. 

The chief sources of excise revenue are opium, gdnja, country 
liquor, imported liquor, bhang, tdn, h&ndid and madat. There are 
five methods of taxation, viz. :—(l) Retail license fees, (2) duty 
on actual quantity of article passing into consumption, (3) dis¬ 
tillery fee, (4) license fees for preparation and sale of hdndia. 
at godowns and (5) license fees for sale of home brewed h&ndia 
at hdts. 

The supply of opium is obtained from the Balasore Treasury 
and the pattdddn (licensed vendors) get their supply from the 
State Treasury. Odnjn and bhang are imported from Calcutta or 
Nowagaon under a pass granted by the State and countersigned lhang. 
by the Collector of Balasore. Country liquor is manufactured by Liquor, 
the distillery system in the Sadat subdivision and the outstill 
system of brewing is prevalent in the other two subdivisions. The 
distillery, opened at Baripada, is supervised by the Distillery 
Superintendent under the control of the Excise Officer. Imported 
liquor is sold in a shop at Baripada. The home manufacture of 
madat has been made penal to put a check upon the steady Madat, 
increase of opium smoking and nobody can smoke it except in a 
licensed den. The result has been a decrease in the number of 
mndat smokers. During the four years 1904-05 to 1907-08 
the average annual excise revenue and expenditure were 
Rs. 45,663 and Rs. 4,551 respectively; both the items are 
increasing year by year, the revenue and the expenditure 
during the year 1907-08 being Rs. 63,130 and Rs. 8,541 
respectively. 

The number of civil suits instituted during the year 1907-08 Civil 
was 2 , 112 . 3“8tice. 

In the year 1907-08, 1,864 cognizable oases were reported to Crime, 
the police, of which 240 were held to be false. Convictions were 
obtained in 530 oases, or 58’05 per cent, of the true cases sent 
up for trial, in which 1,691 persons were tried and 820 or 48'4 
per cent, were convicted. 

Total strength of the police force is 332, consisting of 69 Police, 
officers and 273 men: there are 25 police stations and out. 
posts. Proportion of regular policemen to the square mile 
is 1 to 12’7 square miles, and to population is 1 to 1,838'5 
persons. The annual cost of maintenance of the force is 
Bb, 16-7-6 per square mile and anna 1-8 per head of the total 
population. 
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There are 1,221 chauhld&n in. the whole State, out of whom 
638 are in Mayurbhan] proper (527 were appointed under 
Act VI of 1870 and 111 under Regulation XX of 1817), 401 in 
the Bamanghati subdivision and 182 in the Pfinohpir subdivision 
appointed under Regulation XX of 1817. Compared with the 
area and population there is one village watchman to 3'47 square 
miles of the area and one to every 499 persons of the population. 
Cost of maintenance of the chauhldari force is Rs. 6-9-4 per 
square mile of the area and 8 pies per head of the population. 

There is one main jail in the Sadar subdivision and two 
sub-jails in the Bamanghati and the B&nchpir subdivisions. The 
jail staff consists of a Superintendent of jails, two Superintendents 
of the two sub-jails, 1 Jailor, 1 Assistant Jailor and 24 warders. 
The Subdivisional Officers of the two subdivisions are in charge 
of the sub-jails and are designated Superintendents of sub-jails. 
The Hospital Assistants of the two Subdivisional dispensaries 
exercise the functions of jailor in the sub-jails. The total jail 
population in all the jails in the State was 779 in the year 
1907-08. The daily average number of prisoners was 128. The 
proportion of average daily jail population to entire male 
population is 1 to 2,369, The proportion of deaths to jail 
population is 1 to 163’1, and the average cost of maintenance per 
prisoner was Rs, 4-U per month per head. The jail manu¬ 
factures are generally rope-making, oloth-weaviug and oil¬ 
pressing, etc. The total receipt was Rs. 1,983-4-3. The total 
charge was Rs, 1,470-15. The average earning per manu¬ 
facturing prisoner was Rs. 2-8. 

The Public Works Department of the State is in charge of the 
State Engineer, being assisted by a subordinate staff. In 1907-03 
the State spent Rs. 2,04,376 on account of public works. 

The Baripada Municipality was established in 1905 with 
an area of 2 square miles: the number of rate-payors is 670. The 
Officers are 1 Chairman, 1 Vice-Chairman, besides 15 Com¬ 
missioners, appointed by the Chief, of whom six are State 
officials and nine are non-officials, and the various classes of the 
community are adequately represented. The town is divided 
into six wards. The sources of revenue are latrine tax, registra¬ 
tion fees of carts, revenue from ferries, pounds and markets 
and a State grant. I he receipts and expenditure for 1907-08 
were Rs. 10,870-12-2 and Rs. 7,587-3-9, respectively. The 
population in 1901 was 5,617, but has considerably increased 
since then 

The water-supply of the town is drawn from three rivers, 
wells and two big handha on its northern side and a large tank 
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called the jail tank on the eastern side of the town which has 
been reserved for drinking purposes. 

The conservancy establishment consist of 17 mehtara Comer- 
in the scavenging and road cleaning branch and of 31 
sweepers in the latrine cleansing section, with one Inspector, one 
jamadar and one peon to supervise their works. The street 
sweepings and garbage are removed by refuse carts to distant 
comers of the town and reduced to ashes. The night-soil is 
deposited in regular trenching grounds at a distance of 3J miles 
from the town. 

The Baripada High English school; the total number of Editoa. 
pupils on the rolls in 1899-00 was 112 and in 1907-08 was 271. 
Average daily attendance in 1899-00 was 63, and in 1907-08 it «chooi«. 
was 203. The cost of tuition per boy in 1907-08 was Es. 19, 
of which the whole was paid by the State. Out of 271 pupils 
on the rolls, 258 were Hindus, six Muhammadans, six native 
Christians and one aborigine. 

The number of Middle English schools in the State was 6. 

They registered 409 pupils at the end of the year 1907-08, and 
251 in 1899-00. The average daily attendance was 232 in the 
year 1899-00 and 292 in the year 1907-08. The cost of 
educating each such pupil was Bs. 10-4, There is no Middle 
Vernacular school in the State. 

The number of Upper Primary and Lower Primary schools Primary 
for boys in the State during the year 1907-08 was 362. The total 
number of pupils attending these schools was 7,299, and the 
average oost of educating a pupil iu any of these schools was 
Rs. 3. 

The total number of girls’ schools in the whole State was 6, E«mai® 
The total number of girls attending was 124 in the year 1907-08. ® 

The number of girls attending boys’ schools was 225. The 
average daily attendance was 81. The oost of tuition of each girl 
was Es. 8-7 in 1907-08. Slow but steady progress is being made 
in female education. 

A two years’ course is followed, viz., 1st year’s course— 
elementary drawing and carpentry; 2Dd year’s course—advanced 
instruction in carpentry, blaoksmithy and fitter’s works. Besides 
there are 2 Sanskrit tola and one (?Mr!<-trainmg and 9 private 
schools. 

The expenditure from the State funds on account of 
education in all branches in 1907-08 was Rs. 35,541-8-4, or 2‘9 
per cent, of the gross revenue of the State, It is more by 0*3 
per cent, than what it was in 1899-00. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

NAB8INGHPUR STATE. 

pHTBiOAi The State of Narsinghpur lies between 20“ 23' and 20° 37' N. 

ABPBCTB. g^o gg, ggo jy/ jgg squato miles. 

It is bounded on the north by a range of forest-olad hills, 
which separate it from Angnl district and Hindol State ; on the 
east by the Barimba State ; on the south and south-west by the 
Mahanadi river which divides it from the Khandpara and Daspalla 
States; and on the west by Daspalla and Angul district. The 
State is for the most part open and cultivated country with a few 
Small ranges and isolated hills, except to the north where a range 
of fine hills separates it from the ffindol State. This northern 
range contains a large quantity of tSl (Shorea robusta) trees, 
which here attain to a considerable dimension. The climate, on 
the small plateau about 1,500 foot high on the crest of this range, 
is a welcome change in the hot season from the heated plains of 
the country below. The temperature in the hot season is high 
and the tract of country in the neighbourhood of the he^- 
quarters is very hot. The average rainfall for the six years— 
from 1902-03 to 1907-08—was 51’24 inches. The climate is 
healthy. The tract bordering along the Mahanadi is subject to 
frequent inundations, which leave deposits of sand, doing serious 
damage to the cultivation. The headquarters of the State are at 
Narsinghpur. 

HiBioar. The State is alleged to have been founded by one Dharma 
Singh, about the year 1292 A.D. The State is said to have origin¬ 
ally been in the possession of two Khonds, Narsingha and Para, 
from whom the name of this tract of country was taken. The 
area of the State has been from time to time curtailed of 
many portions by the Chiefs of Hindol, BarSmba and Daspalla. 
None of the Chiefs ever obtained any fannan from the Mughals 
or Mar&th&s. The title “Majisingh Hari Chandan Mah&patra,” 
was obtained by the fifteenth Chief, Dayanidhi Mansingh Hari 
Chandan MahapStra, from the Maharaja of Purl, to whom the 
State was subject. The emblem of the State is a scorpion. 

Ths The population increased from 33,849 in 1891 to 39,613 in 

MOPM. the density being 199 persons to the square mile. It 
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contains 198 villages, the most important of which isK&npnr. Of 
the total population all but 158 are Hindus. The most numerous 
castes are ChasSs (6,000) and Pftns (4,000). The population is 
classified as follows:—Hindus—males, 19,481, females, 19,974, 
total of Hindus, 39,465, or 99-6 per cent, of the population of the 
State; proportion, of males in total Hindus, 49*3 per cent. 
Musalmans—males, 89, females, 66, total of Musalm&ns 165 or 
0*3 per cent, of the population; proportion of males in total 
Musalmans 57‘4 per cent.; Christians—3. Proportion of males in 
total population, 49'4 per cent. Number of literate persons 
in the State is 3,309 or 8‘4 per cent, of the total population. 

Averages—'villages per square mile, 0’99; persons per village, 

200; houses per square mile, 42; houses per village, 42‘3 ; persons 
per house, 4‘7. According to the census of 1901, out of the 198 
villages in the State there were 179 with less than five hundred, 

17 with from five hundred to a thousand, and 2 with from one 
to two thousand inhabitants. The people are prosperous, more 
advanced and their standard of living is generally higher than in 
the neighbouring States. 

The country is healthy and the people do not suffer to any Pubwo 
exceptional degree from fever: epidemios of oholera are, however, 
not uncommon. There is a dispensary, with an indoor ward, at 
the headquarters in charge of a Civil Hospital Assistant; the 
number of indoor and outdoor patients treated in 1907-08 was 46 
and 6,627 respectively: there is a veterinary department attached 
to the dispensary and in the year, 1907-08,78 animals were treated. 
Vaccination is in charge of a special OivU Hospital Assistant, 
who also looks after village sanitation and gives medical relief 
in the interior where 312 patients were treated m the year 1907-08: 
the vaccinators employed are lioensed local men, trained in the 
vaccination class of the Medical School at Cuttack ; in 1907-08 
the number of primary vaccinations was 1,352 and of re-vaccina¬ 
tions 1,871. Considerable progress has of late been made in 
overcoming the prejudices of the people against vaccination: 
during the period from 1893 to 1902 the average 
number of vaccinations was 464 and re-vaooination was almost 
unknown. 

The soil is fertile and the villages are many of them prosperous Aubicvl- 
with well cultivated lands: the riparian villages are liable to 
inundation and deposits of sands and there are no embankments 
to resist the ])Owerful floods of the Mah&nadl. The principal crop 
is rice and in ordinary years there is an ample surplus stock for 
export: good crops of castor-oil, arhar, sugarcane and sweet 
potatoes are raised. 

s 2 
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Bbkts, The aTerage rate for ordinary first, second and third class rice 
** lands per acre is Es. 3*2-5, Es. 2-13-5, and Es. 2-8-4, respectively, 
r»joE8. and for uplands Ee. 0-9-0, Wages during the ten years from 
1893 to 1902 showed a slight tendency to fall, the average 
daily wage during this period was as followsSuperior mason, 
7i annas, common mason, 4 annas; superior carpenter, annas, 
common carpenter, 3^ annas; cooly, 2 annas; superior blacksmith, 
5f annas, and common blacksmith 2^ annas. 

The run of prices during the same period has varied with the 
harvests, hut there has been no noticeable tendency to a rise in 
prices: the average price during the period 1893 to 1902 of 
wheat, rice, gram and salt has been 12| seers, 20 seers, 20| seers 
and lOs seers, respectively. 

TioNs"^* There are no occupations, manufactures or trade in the State 
MANniic. calling for special notice. Lao and cocoons are cultivated as 
usual throughout the State. A considerable trade, however, is 
carried on by exporting bamboos to Cuttack and a small amount 
of timber is also removed. The trade is mostly in grain, cotton, 
oil-seeds and molasses. The principal imported articles are spices, 
salt, cloth, piece-goods and kerosene oil. 

Miaks of The State is fortunate in its line of communication: the 
oAwoNf' Mahanadi forms its frontage to the soiith and affords ready means 
of transport almost throughout the year. There is a good road 
from the headquarters to BarSmba and a fair road, which passes 
over the steep northern range of hills, to Angul and Hindol. 
There is a post office at the headquarters. 

Land The system of land revenue administration is the same as in 

ADifiN^E* States of the group formerly known as the Tributary 

tbation, Mahals of Orissa. The last settlement was made in 
1898-99, when the State'was under the Court of Wards. The 
land revenue demand is Es. 37,983. The sarbardhkdrs are paid 
by cash commission and have no special service lands in the 
villages: steps have been taken to identify the old sarbardhkdri 
service lands and assign them again to the village headmen: these 
lands in previous settlements were brought into the general 
assessment of the village. 

OsNseAL The aanad of 1894, which was revised in 1908, lays down the 
tnirfov' between the State and the British Government. The 

State pays an annual tribute of Es. 1,450 to the British Govern¬ 
ment. The State has been for some time under the direct 
administration of Government owing to the minority of the Chief, 
who has, however, recently been given charge of his State; he 
conducts the administration with the assistance of a trained 
rinuncea. Uiwdtt, The estimated annual income is about Es, 66,000. 
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During the period of management precise rules for the Pore*ti. 
administration of the forests were drawn up and a’regular Forest 
Department organised under a properly qualified Forester: a fuel 
cess at the rate of one anna per acre on cultivated lands has been 
introduced. In 1907"08 the forests yielded Its. 7,031. 

The excise arrangements are on the lines prevailing in British Exciie, 
districts; the supply of opium and ganjn is obtained from Govern¬ 
ment in the manner common to all the States of the group for¬ 
merly known as the Tributary Mahals of Orissa. In 1907-08 the 
excise revenue amounted to Rs. 2,442. 

Civil suits are of a petty character and in 1907-08 the num- Civil 
ber of civil suits instituted was 131 of which only 30 suits wereJ”®*'®®' 
for values exceeding Es. 60. 

The majority of the crime consists of petty theft and burg- Crime, 
laries and heinous crime is rare. The police force consists of one 
Sub-Inspector, 3 Head-Constables and 21 constables, the chauki- PoUca. 
ddrs number 186 and have service land ; they annually receive 
at harvest a sheaf of paddy (unhusked rice) from each cultiva¬ 
tor, and occasional meals and they enjoy the right to dispose of 
the hides of dead cattle. 

There is a jail with accommodation for 24 prisoners. The Jail, 
daily average population was 1G*66 in 1907-08. 

There is a Public Works Department in charge of a sub- Public 
overseer under the Public Works Supervisor employed for States D^epa*rt- 
under administration : money is annually assigned for improve- meut. 
ments of tanks and irrigation. The State spent Rs. 9,961, on 
account of public works in 1907-08. 

The schools maintained by the State are one MiddleTernacular, EatroA- 
two Upper Primary, 27 Lower Primary for boys and two Lower ’‘’*°*^* 
Primary for girls: there is also a Sanskrit (ol. There is also one 
jfwrM-training school. The number of pupils on the rolls in 1907- 
08 was 804, and the State expenditure on education was Rs. 1,998 
and in addition there was the Government grant of Rb. 1,397. 
Education is backward, but more advanced than in the neigh¬ 
bouring States. 
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nayaqabh state. 

Phtsich The Nayagarh State is situated between 19“ 63' and 20“ 20' 

A8PBOXS. ^ g^o ^g, ggo 26 ' B., with an area of 588 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Khandpari State and 
Puri district; on the east by Eanpur State; on the south by 
Puri distriot; and on the west by Daspalla State and the Madras 
district of Gan jam. A splendid range of hills, varying from 
2,000 to 2,500 feet in height, runs through the centre of the State. 
The south and south-eastern portions of the State are very hilly 
and incapable of tillage, but elsewhere there are wide-spread 
tracts of highly cultivated lands. A chain of hills rising abruptly 
surrounds the southern and eastern boundaries of the State in 
the form of a semi-oirole. The hill ranges are at places alternated 
by small peaks but the chain is nowhere broken: on the lower 
slopes thick forests of bamboos are found. In the valleys there 
are rich forests of timber. 8d( (Shorea robusta), piasUl {Ptero- 
carpus marsupium) and sisu (Dalbergia Sissoo) abound with kendu 
(Diospyros melanoxylon) and gamhir (Qmelina arborea). The 
silt from the hills is deposited annually with the setting in of 
the monsoon and furnishes rich material for the luxuriant 
growth of valuable trees. In the plain country the lands are all 
undulating and readily lend themselves to irrigation. The 
average rainfall for the six years from 1902-03 to 1907-08, 
was 66'47 inches. The State is traversed by numerous streams 
taking their rise in the hill tracts: these streams eventually 
discharge into the Kusumi which flows from west to east and 
thence to the north, meeting the Mahanadi in the Khandpara 
State. The streams are all fordable throughout the year except 
immediately after a heavy downpour when they come into sudden 
spate but fall again in the brief space of an hour or two. There 
are numerous natural springs in the northern part of the State, 
which protect this area from scarcity. The headquarters of the 
State are at Nayagarh. 

Hjbtobi. According to tradition the founder of the family was one 
Suryamani Singh from Eewah in the Central Provinces. He 
established a garh (fort) at a place called QunSnati in NaySgarh. 
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He was elected bj tbe people of the country as their Chief 
and received from them in marriage a daughter of a Mali, i.s,, 
a gardener, who was the priest of the village goddess. On her 
death he married again, a Kshattriya bride, whose descen¬ 
dants have since" held the gadi of the two States of Nayagarh 
and Khandpara. Two or three generations afterwards the limits 
of the State were extended from Chinanati to the present capital 
of Nayagarh. The fourth Chief established a garh (fort) at 
Nay&garh, and still further extended his dominions. The 
twelfth Chief extended his boundaries by waging war with the 
Chiefs of Baud, Kanpur, Banpur and Gurasur. He gave 
Nay&garh to his eldest son, Khandpara to his second son, 
Lakshmiprasad to his third son: the third son dying heirless, 
Lakshmlprasad was again included in Na5ragarh, and the boun¬ 
daries of Nayagarh and Khandpara as then fixed have remained 
unchanged. The twenty-third Chief was the last of the lineal 
descendants of Suryamani Singh. He held the gadi for 12 
months, and was succeeded by Raja Raghun&th Singh, a blood 
relation, who died without heirs in 1897, and on his death-bed 
authorized his younger B&ni to adopt a son. The present Chief 
was accordingly adopted from a family related by marriage. 
None of the Chiefs appear to have received any farman from the 
Mughals or Marathas. Raghuji Bhonsla, Maharaja of Nagpur, 
bestowed the gift of a flag on the Chief, and after the conquest 
of Orissa, the Chief, for the assistance rendered by him, received 
an elephant and a cannon. The emblem of the State is a tiger’s 
bead. 

The total population of the State according to the census Thb 
of 1901 is 140,779, or a density of 239 persons per square 
mile. Hindus constitute 95T8 per cent., Animists 4'40 per cent., 
and Musalmans O'42 per cent., of the total population: there 
ate 9 Christians. Proportion of males of all classes in total 
population is 49 58 per cent. Hindus—males, 66,341, females, 
67,654, total 133,995; proportion of males in total Hindus, 49‘51 
per cent. Musalman —males, 356, females, 229, total 586 ; pro¬ 
portion of males in total MusalrnSns, 60*85 per cent. Animists— 
males, 3,094, females, 3,096, total 6,190. The number of per¬ 
sons able to read and write is 12,013 or 8 6 per cent of the total 
population. Averages—villages per square mile, 1 "3; persons per 
village, 181*6; houses per square mile, 49‘3 ; houses per village, 

87‘4; persons per square mile, 239; persons per house, 4-9. 

The State contains 776 villages which are classified as follows:— 

734 villages with less than five hundred inhabitants, 32 with 
from five hundred to one thousand inhabitants, 7 with from 
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Bone thouBaud to two thousand inhabitants and 2 with two thou- 
and to five thousand inhabitants. The people may be divided into 
the following general groups aooording to their] ocoupationfl :— 
(1) Agricultural (85,447), including ChasSs, Sudhas, Ctolas, 
Telingis, Rajus, Bauris, Khadals, and Pans. They represent 
60'7 per cent, of the total population. (2) Religious, Literary 
and Titular including Brahmans, Ksuattriyas, Karans, Khandaits, 
Rajputs, Malis and Vaishnavas. They represent 12 per cent, 
of the total population. (3) Traders (14,077), including Vaisya, 
Qurias, Kumutis, Telia, Sunris (or Sundis), Patras, Thorias, 
Gandha Baniks and Baniyas. They form 10 per cent, of the total 
population. (4) Village servants (8,446), including Bhandaris, 
Kamars, Kumhars and DhobSs. They constitute 6 per cent, of 
the total population. (5) General artisans (4,223), including Kan- 
sSris, Tantis, Kharurasiand Khairas. They constitute 3 per cent, 
of the total population. (6) Miscellaneous (11,685) about 9 per 
cent, of the population follow minor occupations. All the castes, 
except the Brahmans, Karans, Khandaits and Kshattriyas, have 
their respective caste committees which sit once or twice a year and 
decide all social and religious questions. The penalties inflicted 
by the committees are in the shape of lines, or corporal punish¬ 
ment. Widow-marriage obtains among all castes except the 
Brahmans, Karans and Kshattriyas. The younger brother, if 
any, of a deceased husband has preference over others for the re¬ 
marriage of the widow, and disparity of age is no bar to such 
re-marriage. A Khond widow will not however re-raarry if she 
has got a son. The Kumutis and Telingas will only marry the 
(laughters of their maternal uncles, failing which the latter’s 
permission to any other marriage relationship has to be purchased 
at considerable cost. 

The Khonds worship their village goddesses known as Suli4s 
Brahmandei, Sitala and Tarkei. In the event of a villager 
being killed by a tiger or a leopard, the idol is, however, thrown 
away and replaced by another and the priest also is dismissed. 

The people are by character exceedingly given over to litiga¬ 
tion and intrigue. The condition of the people is, on the whole, 
good. The soil is very fertile, and yields to the cultivator a 
good income annually. The people are well off and gold earrings 
and necklaces are worn by many. 

The State is hilly and the climate dry. The headquarters 
Nayfigarh, are, however, badly situated in a hoUow, closely 
surrounded by hills and -are in consequence very malarious. The 
rest of the State is more salubrious, but malaria is more or less 
universal. The people are ignorant of the elementary principles of 
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sanitation. Houses are built ■withno arrangements for ventilation. 

The tank which provides drinking water is indifferently used 
for all purposes. Fever with enlargement of spleen, dysentery, 
and diarrhoea are the most common form of disease. Diseases of 
the lungs very seldom occur. Cholera breaks out in an epidemic 
form once in 3 or 4 years. Small-pox has been sucoessfolly 
combated by the introduction of vaccination. The hot months 
are the healthiest part of the year. With the setting in of the 
rains people suffer from dysentery and malaria. There are tvo 
dispensaries in the State with indoor accommodation, one at the 
headquarters and the other at Odgaon. In 1907-08 the number 
of patients treated was 18,637: this figure includes 24 indoor 
patients treated during the year. Vaccination is now general, 
and the practice of revaooination was recently successfully insti¬ 
tuted : the total number of primary vaccinations and revaooinations 
was 5,516 and 6,148 respectively in the year 1907-08. 

The total area under cultivation is 123,402 acres, which is AaKiovn- 
about ^ of the total area of the State. The area under 
cultivation is very much in excess of the actual require¬ 
ments of the population. There is no likelihood of the pressure 
of the population being felt on agriculture in the near future. 

Nearly half the produce of the paddy (unhusked rioe), if not 
more, is available for export in an ordinary year. Bice 
occupies 68 per cent, of the total cultivated area, and the soil is 
admirably suited for its cultivation. Of the miscellaneous 
crops mu^fa, gram, sugarcane, cotton and are the most 

important. Mtlffa is extensively sown on rioe lands if there is 
a good rain in Deoemher. Sugarcane is mostly grown on lands 
in the immediate vicinity of village sites. Cotton is grown on 
high lauds, but of poor quality. Kulthi is extensively grown by 
tbe Khonds and is one of their staple food stuffs. During recent 
years the intelligent tenants have taken to the cultivation of jute, 
wheat, potato, burhi cotton and ground nut: these crops promise 
to have a future before them. The State experimental farm 
has been successful in introducing these new crops to the tenants. 

Of the oil-seeds, rAihi (sesamum) is the most important, and of the 
miUets, mandia, sudn, and kuhuri. SuAn \sawan) and huhuri 
are grown on high lands and do not require much labour. They 
ripen in the course of six weeks from the time of sowing and 
stand the tenants in good stead in years of scarcity. They are 
easily digestible in the form of cakes and are a good substitute 
for rioe, and are sown in May and reaped in July. 

Sugarcane is the most paying of all the crops grown in the 
State, 'i’he heavy initial outlay and the want of permanent 
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sources of irrigation stand in the way of extension of cultivation 
of this valuable crop. Oow-dung stored in open places exposed 
to the sun and rains is the principal manure used. It is used at 
the rate of 40 to 60 maunds per acre. Sixty per cent, of the 
population own plough-cattle. The cattle are small but sturdy, 
getting an abundance of fodder from the jungles and waste lands. 
Several irrigation works have been constructed by the State and 
a regular programme is being undertaken and rapidly pushed on. 

Prior to the recent settlement there were 45 rates of rent 
per acre ranging from Rs. 6-4 to 0-1-0. They were too numerous 
and unworkable, and were reduced to 9 in the recent settle¬ 
ment. The highest rate per acre is Rs. 3-2-0 and the lowest 
Ee. 0-6-3, The rates have been applied according to the produce 
of the land. An acre of double-cropped land yielding on an 
average 36 to 40 maunds of rice per annum has been assessed 
at the highest rate (Hs. 3-2-0) while an acre of land yielding 
not more than 8 maunds of rice has been assessed at the lowest 
rate (Re. 0-6-3), The average class of land of which the annual 
produce of rice was 20 to 24 maunds has been assessed at 
the rate of Re. 1-9-0. The rates of rent for lands growing 
miscellaneous crops only are three, vis., Re. 0-10-6, Re. 0-8-4 
and Re. 0-6-3, The proportion which the rent of an acre of 
let class land bears to its gross produce is as 1 to 16, of 
the average class 1 to 21, and of the inferior class 1 to 26. The 
rents are light. 

There are five kinds of agrioultural labourers:—(1) Baraakid 
(one who serves throughout the year). He gets from his employer 
Rs. 20 in cash, a coarse country cloth valued at 8 annas, and 
a loan of 4 maunds of unhusked rice and Rs. 2 free of interest. 
He is not fed by bis employer. (2) Chhnmdaid (one who serves 
his employer on every alternate day). He receives Rs. 10 in 
cash, one cloth valued at 8 annas, a loan of 2 maunds of 
unhusked rice and one rupee free of interest, and 8 seers of 
unhusked rice per diem when the rice crop is reaped. (3) Chdri- 
m&aid (one who serves his employer on every 3rd day). He 
receives Rs. 7 in cash, one napkin valued at 4 annas, and 8 seers 
of unhusked rice per diem when the rice crop is reaped. (4) 
TinimSaiA (one who serves his employer on every 4th day). He 
receives Es. 5 in cash, one napkin valued at 4 annas and 8 
seers of unhusked rice on every day the paddy is reaped. (6) 
The daily labourer earns 2 annas per diem. The first two 
classes are the most numerous. 

Although the price of rice, the principal agrioultural produce, 
has risen considerably by a brisk export yielding a substantial 
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profit to the land-owners the wages of agricultural labour remain 
stationary. During the ten years from 1893 to 1902 wages for 
skilled labour have shown no tendency to rise and the daily wage 
has averaged as follows:—Superior mason, 8 annas; common 
mason and superior carpenter, 6 annas each; common carpenter 
and superior blacksmith, 4 annas each; common blacksmith, 3 
annas. The reason is, that the supply of labour is much in excess 
of the demand, the labourers as a class remain contented with a 
subsistence allowanoe. The labouring class constitutes 22 per 
cent, of the total population. 

The chief agricultural produce of the State is rice. The Pricei, 
average price of unhusked rice during the decade (1887-1896) was 
51 seers per rupee but rose to 36 seers during the last decade 
(1897-1906j. During the ten years from 1893 to 1902 the 
average price of wheat, rice and gram has been 10| seers, 19^ 
seers, and 16^ seers respectively. The year in which the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway was opened in Orissa marks an epoch in the 
economical history of the State. A brisk export trade of rice 
with different parts of India dawned upon the State and the prices 
of rice have risen 70 per cent, in one decade. The rise of prices 
of the principal produce has contributed materially to the 
prosperity of the State by ensuring handsome profits to the tenants 
and increasing the value of the land. 

The religious and literary classes consisting of Brahmans, OcoorA- 
Karans and Kshattriyas, who constitute 12 per cent, of the total 
population, do not as a rule turn their attention to agriculture and vaotcbbs 
tr^e. Agriculture is the chief occupation of 60 per cent, of the 
total population, wdio have little or no secondary occupation to 
supplement their income from the land. The agrioaltural classes 
are all hardworking and show signs of increased prosperity. They Oocups- 
are, however, very conservative and do not readily welcome any 
departure from their old system of cultivation. Ten per cent, of 
the population follow trade. Only 2 per cent of the population 
follow fishing as their occupation, and 6 per cent, is represented 
by washermen, potters, blacksmiths and menial servants. 

The principal commodities of local manufacture are cotton Manufac. 
fabrics, tusser, brass and bell-metal utensils, saltpetre, and 
oatechu. The Tantis who number 3,497 in the whole State 
and some of the Pans manufacture coarse cotton fabrics by 
hand-weaving. Only a very small number of Tantis turn out 
tusser cloth. The cotton fabrics are very much in demand 
in the local markets specially by the low-caste people. The 
tusser cloths are exported to Puri and Outtaok. K&ns&ris and 
Kharurfts who number 724 turn out brass and bell-metal 
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utensils. They are not of very fine polish, but still they command 
a large sale in the State, Khadals manufacture saltpetre. The 
outturn is small and it is consumed in the State. Catechu is 
manufactured in the forest by the Khairas, Chains, buttons, 
sticks and statues of fine ’workmanship—all of ivory—are manufac¬ 
tured by a few families at the headquarters of the State. The 
ivory work has won admiration from all quarters. 

The principal commodities of expert are: (1) rice, (2) timber, 
(3) cotton, (4) oil-seeds, (6) hide, (6) horns of deer and buffaloes, 
and (7) minor forest produce. Rice occupies the foremost place 
in the export, trade of the State. Trade in timber is carried 
on by local men and some merchants from Cuttack. The sal 
(Shorea robusta) of Nayagarh is considered the best in Orissa. 
Cotton is exported chiefly to Ganjam in the Madras Presidenoy, 
It is mostly grown bv Khonds in the western part of the 
State bordering on Ganjam. Hides are exported to Calcutta. 
Among minor forest produce are included Nux vomica and gundi 
(Mallotus philippinensis) dye. They are chiefly exported to 
the Ganjam district. The import trade consists of cotton piece- 
goods, salt, kerosene oil, iron and fancy goods. They command 
a very good market in the State. 

There is no railway. There is a metalled road from the head¬ 
quarters to Khurda railway station on the East Coast Section of 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. It is in good condition. Another 
metalled road ten miles in length to the Ranpur border is in 
course of construction. This road will connect with the line at 
Kaluparaghat railway station. There are no navigable rivers in 
the State. There is an Imperial sub-post office at the head¬ 
quarters of the State and the imperial post plies vid KburdS. 

The land revenue of the State rose fiom Rs. 43,673 to 
Rs. 74,937 in the last settlement. The revenue is realised by the 
sarbarahhdrs of whom there are 885 iu the State. They pay the 
revenue direct into the treasury. They receive ten per cent, com¬ 
mission or mdlikdnd and enjoy jdgir (service) lands varying from 1 to 
108 acres of land. The sarbai dkkdr is held responsible for realisa¬ 
tion of land revenue. There are four kisls, viz , 16th November, 
15th December, 15th',January, and 15tJi February, and the revenue 
is paid in four equal instalments. If there are any defaulters the 
sarbardhkdr files a list of them after the kist, and steps are taken 
against them under the certificate procedure. The Superintendent 
of the State, the Assistant Superintendent and the Kdnungos make 
periodical tours in the interior to check any illegal oesses or abwdbt 
being realised by the sarbard/tkars. There is no road or publio 
works cess on the land. Printed cheque receipts are granted for 
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the payment of rent, the oo'jntorfoils are kept by the »arhardhk&r i 
aihd (daily receipts), and wasil-baki (rent-roll) are also kept by 
the sarbardhkar and every precaution is taken to prevent the 
sarbardhkar defrauding the ignorant tenants. 

I'he relations between the State and the British Government Gbnbb*b 
are regulated by thelprovisions of the sanad of 1908, and the State 
pays a tribute of Rs. 5,525. The State is now under the adminis¬ 
tration of Government owing to the minority of the Chief. The 
administration of the State rests with the Superintendent who 
is guided by the instructions of the Political Agent ; there is also 
an Assistant Superintendent. All important civil and criminal 
and rent oases are tried by the Superintendent, who is in imme¬ 
diate charge of the Public Works Department, Forest, Police, 

Jail, Dispensary, and Education. The Chief and the Assistant 
Superintendent help in the disposal of criminal, civil, rent and 
miscellaneous oases. 

In 1907-08 the income of the State was Es. 1,40,473 and Finance*, 
the expenditure Es. 1,36,106 : the State has been cleared of 
debt and the finances are on a sound footing. 

The forest staff consists of one Ranger, one Forester, one Forest*. 
Assistant Forester and 23 guards : the receipts under this head in 
1907-08 amounted to Rs. 20,308, The excise revenue amounted Excise, 
to Bs. 9,503 in 1907-08. 

The number of civil suits for disposal during the year 1907-08 Civil 
was 951, mott of which were of a petty nature, 65 per cent. 
the total number being for suras below Rs. 50 in value. 

The number of cases reported to the polioe in 1907-08 was 73, Crime, 
of which more than 60 per cent, were petty theft. 

The polioe staff consists of 1 Sub-Inspector, 10 Head-Con- Police, 
stables, 10 writer-constables, and 35 men. There is besides a 
staff of reserve polioe officers consisting of one t/h/flrfddr (Head- 
Constable) and 20 men. 

There is a good masonry jail recently constructed on modern Jail. 


and sanitary lines affording accommodation for 46 prisoners. 

In 1907-08 the average daily population was 24‘4. For the Public 


Public Works Department there is a Sub-Overseer, the work being Wort* 

under the control of a Joint Supervisor of the Wards States: 


during the year 1907-08 Es. 45,668 was spent on public worts. 

There are one Middle English, three Upper Primary, two Edfca- 
Model Lower Primary sohools for aborigines only, maintained 
entirely from State funds. Besides the above there are 71 Lower 
Primary sohools which receive annual aid from the State funds. 


There is one separate girls’ school at headquarters and one in 


the mufassil. There is an Ayurvedic institution and a 
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traioing school. The total somber of boys and girls attending 
all the schools in 1907-08 was 1,427 and 79 respectively : thus 
2‘04 per cent, of the total male population attended the schools 
in 1907-08. Education is backward, but is making steady 
progress, and the intelligent section of the population are anxious 
to give a high English education to their boys. The total annual 
expenditure in 1907-08 on education was Es. 9,369. In 1907-08 
the State received a grant of Rs. 2,113 from Government for 
primary education. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


NILGIRI STATE. 

The State of Nilgiri lies between 21° 17' and 21° 37' N., and Phtsioah 
86° 25' and 86° 60' E., with an area of 278 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north and west by the State of Mayurbhanj, 
and on the east and south by Balasore district. One-third of the 
area is taken up by hills, some of which contain valuable timber. 

There is much land awaiting reclamation. Valuable quarries of 
black stone are found and there are also good granite quarries in 
the hills close to Nilgiri, the headquarters of the State. The 
climate is hot ia the summer, but tempered by breezes from the 
sea; the average rainfall for the six years from 1902-03 to 
1907-08 was 64'38 inches, The headquarters of the State are 
at Nilgiri, 13 miles from the Balasore railway station on the 
Bengal-Nfigpur lino and five miles from the Trunk Road from 
Calcutta to Madras. Nilgiri contains the residence of the Chief, a 
fine building picturesquely situated at the foot of a fine range of 
hills: the pubKo buildings consist of a dispensary with indoor 
accommodation, a jail, courts and public offices, a Middle English 
school, u commodious oircuit-houso and combined post and 
telegraph ofiioe. 

As regards the origin of the Nilgiri Raj family it is alleged Hibtobt. 
that the State was founded in U26 A.D., by two brothers who 
came from Chota Nagpur. During the time of the Mughals, the 
tribute of the State having fallen into arrear, kila MangalpurpatnS 
and Talmunda were made into separate tahsih, and the area of 
the State was thus considerably reduced. In the time of the 
Marathas the zamlndArs of pargnnaa MukharA, Khejuri, ArmalS, 

KudAi, and BAnohas, in the Balasore district managed to get 
some of the eastern villages of the State included in their zamln- 
dAris. Tile RAja of Mayurbhanj, too, is said to have taken 
possession of some of the villages on the north-west boundary, 
and included them in his State. The thirteenth Chief NarAyan 
Basant Birat Bhujang Mandhata received the title of Hari- 
ohandan from the MaharAjA of Orissa, for having ably defended 
the celebrated goddess of the State (Udarohandi) and her temple, 
which had been built by the MahArAjA—from the inroads of 
E8lA|iahAr. The fourteenth Chief was honoured in 1596 A.D. by 
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the Mughal Emperor Alshar Shah for having assisted his Wazir, 
M&n Singh, during the attack on the Path&ns on the bank of the 
Subaxnarekha river, and for having humbled the pride of the 
Athkhunta Bhuiy&s in Nilgiri. 

The fifteenth Chief obtained in 1611 A.D. the title of 
Mardarftj for the assistance he rendered to the Mughals against 
the Pathans on the bank of the Subarnarekha. The thirtieth 
Chief received from the Marathas the iitle of Fateh Singh Baha¬ 
dur for having assisted Motiram, the Maratha Fausddr at Bala- 
sore, in his war against the Jsmkunda Bhuiyas. The present 
Chief, a brother of the Chief of Mayfirbhanj, obtained the gadi by 
adoption. The Chief is a Kshattriya. The emblem of the State 
is the flower karalla . 

The population increased from 56,198 in 1891 to 66,460 in 
1901; it is contained in 466 villages, and the density is 239 persons 
to the square mile. The most important village is Nilgiri. 
Hindus number 58,896, Musalmfins, 101, Christians, 161, and 
Aniraista, 7,802. The most numerous eastes are Khandaits 
(16,000), Bhumijea (6,000), BrSthmans (5,000) and Gauras and 
Hos (4,000 each). A small Christian community belonging to 
the American Free Baptist Mission is established at Mitrapur, 
11 miles west of Balasore town. The Mission was started in 
1855! the Christian community at Mitrapur numbers 80: an 
Upper Primary school is maintained and is attended by Chris¬ 
tians, Pans and Santals and is open to all without distinction, 
The population is classified as follows :—Hindus—males, 29,479. 
females, 29,417, total 58,896 or 88-6 per cent, of the population 
of the State; proportion of males in total Hindus 347 per cent. 
Musalmans—males, 80, females, 21, total 101 or 0’i5 per cent, 
of the population. Animists—males, 3,581, females, 3,721, total 
7,302 or 10‘98 per cent, of the population. The number of 
persons able to read and write is 3,660 or 5-5 per cent, of the 
population. The average number of villages per square mile is 
16; persons per village, 142 ; houses per village, 28’6; houses per 
square mile, 47; persons per house, 49. Of the 466 villages in the 
State there are 455 with less than five hundred, 10 with from five 
hundred to a thousand, and one with from one to two thousand 
inhabitants. The people are well off for the most part and fairly 
advanced, at any rate in the southern and eastern parts of the 
State owing to their close proximity to Balasore and the line of 
rail. 

There is a good dispensary with indoor ward attached at the 
headquarters: a medical officer with the qualifications of an Assist¬ 
ant Burgeon is in charge assisted hy a Civil Hospital Assistant, 
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who also loots after vaccination wort, and there is also a qualified 
female Civil Hospital Assistant for female patients. The total 
number of patients treated during the year 1907-08 was 7,004. 

The eastern and southern areas of the State are not unhealthy, 
but fever as usual is prevalent in the hill and forest areas. The 
State suffers from time to time from severe epidemics of cholera. 
Vaccination is carried on by licensed vaccinators, but is not 
popular: it has however recently made progress and in 1907-08 
revaccination was successfully undertaken. In 1907-08 the 
number of primary vaccinations was 2,228 and that of revaooina- 
tions, 597. 

The soil is fertile and in the open country to the south and 
east the lands are well cultivated and abundant rice crops are 
raised. The villages in this area are prosperous and tanks for 
irrigation are common : no special attempts to introduce better 
varieties of seed or new crops have been made by the State. 

The average rent per acre of first, second and third class rice Rknts, 
lands is Es. 2-0-8, Re. 1-9-0 and Re. 1-2-9 respectively and of up- 
lands, Re. 1-0-8. During the period from 1893 to 1902 there has vkioes, 
been a decided rise in wages by nearly 50 per cent, in the case of 
skilled labour with a somewhat smaller rise for unskilled labour : 
the average daily wage during that period has been as follows: 
superior mason, annas, common mason, 4 annas; superior 
carpenter, 6 annas, common carpenter, 4 annas ; cooly, 2 annas; 
superior blacksmith, 4^ annas, and common blacksmith, 3J annas. 

The rate of wages is now likely to increase further with the open¬ 
ing of the granite quarries. During the same period the prices 
of rice, gram and salt have remained practically stationary and 
have averaged 18f seers, 11§ seers and 10| seers respectively. 

Of the total population more than half, i.e., 55'5 per cent Ooocb*. 
live by agriculture ; 15-97 per cent, follow industrial pursuits 
and 10'4 per cent., professions; 9'9 per cent, are engaged in trade, tubbb 
Prom the quarries of blaokstoue found in this State a oonsi- 
derable quantity of stone cups, bowls and platters are manufac¬ 
tured and exported. The granite quarries of the State are now 
being worked and it is intended to export the stone to Calcutta 
for road metal; the quarries are connected with the line of rail at 
Balaaore by a tramway. The principal imported articles are 
spices, mill-made goods, kerosene oil, salt, cotton yarn, iron and 
brasswares, and the principal exported articles are paddy, rice, 
soapstone, stoneware, lusser cocoons, myrobalan, timber, fuel, 
horns and bides. 

There is a good road from the headquarters linking up mbikb of 
with the Madras Grand Trunk Road : bv this route Balasore is commitbi. 

OBIIOK. 
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IS miles distant from the headquarters: a fair surface road runs 
up to the border of Kaptipada, an estate in Mayurhhanj with a 
rest-house close to the border: there is also a surface road to 
Mitrapur : there is a good bungalow for travellers at the head¬ 
quarters. The headquarters of the State are connected with the 
Balasore town by a telegraph line and the imperial post runs 
to and from the headquarters Balasore. 

The land revenue system is similar to that prevailing in the 
other States: the land revenue demand is Es. 53,689. The last 
settlement was completed in 1898. There are no zamindaris in 
the State and no cesses are levied. 

The terms of the mnad granted in 1894, which was revised 
in 1908, regulate the relation between the State and the British 
Government: an annual tribute of Es. 3,900 is paid. The 
State has an estimated income of about Es. 1,37,000. In the 
year 1907-08 the forest revenue amounted to Es. 12,655. Civil 
suits are numerous, but petty: the number of suits instituted in 
1907-08 was 350. Crime mostly consists of petty theft and bur¬ 
glary. The number of eases reported to the police in 1907-08 
was' 225. The police force consists of one Inspector, 3 Sub- 
Inspectors, 4 Head-Constables and 36 men. The jail accom¬ 
modation is small and a new jail is about to be erected. In 
1907-08 the average daily population was 13. There is a regular 
Public Works Department and the State has good public build¬ 
ings. In 1907-08 the State spent Es. 47,261 on account of 
public works. 

In 1907-08 the number of schools in the State was 87, 
consisting of one Middle English school, 10 Upper Primary 
schools, 37 Lower Primary schools, two Sanskrit toh and one 
Ouru-training school. The number of students on the rolls was 
1,987, and the expenditure by the State amounted to Es. 11,692 
and the grant from Government was Es, 2,347. The people are 
appreciative of the benefits of education and several of the Lower 
Primary schools are privately maintained. Special attention is 
paid to the education of the SantSls. There are two special 
schools for girls and one for aborigines. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


PAL LAHAKA STATE. 

The State of Pal Lahara lies between 21° 9' and 21° 41' N., Phtsio*ii 
and 86° 0' and 85° 24' E., with an area of 452 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north by the Bonai State ; on the east by the 
Keonjhar State; on the south by the Talcher State; and on the 
west by the Bamra State. The east and north of the State are 
oooupied by hills. A magnificent hill, Malayagiri (3,895 feet), 
one of the loftiest peais in the States of Orissa, towers above 
the lesser ranges. The State is for the most part a region of 
wild hill ranges densely covered with forest in which sdl {Shorea 
robmta) abounds. The sdl forests are the finest in Orissa, 
but are, from the nature of the country, very inaccessible: 
towards the south on the Talcher border there is a certain extent 
of open country dispersed with smaller hill ranges. The high 
hills to the north form the central portion of the mass of 
tangled hill ranges, which stretch into the Bonai and Keonjhar 
States. There are no rivers in the State, but numerous hiU 
streams which frequently come down in heavy spate sweeping 
away the hamlets perched on their banks, The distinguishing 
feature of the country is the Malayagiri peak; the ascent is made 
from the south-western side and a rough hill-path has been 
made : the ascent is steep and prolonged, but presents no real 
difficulty to the transport of goods by hand. The path winds 
up over bold spurs with magnificent views of the plains of the 
Talcher and Dhenkanal States in the distance, and two ranges 
are climbed before the final ascent is reached. The actual 
summit is a narrow plateau nowhere more than half a mile wide 
and in parts less. It is formed by a depression on the top 
of the hill and is about half a mile long; at either end 
rise up two bold peaks of bare rock: the western peak is the 
actual summit of Malayagiri and rises almost precipitously : 
on its western and northern fronts it is quite inaccessible and falls 
away in a sheer precipice of many hundred feet: below to the 
west stretches out a fine range of hills running westwards in two 
parallel ridges with a valley between them, the level of the valley 
being about 1.600 feet: seen from above the range gives the 

1 2 
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appearance of a vast trough clad with dense forest : to the north¬ 
east the whole range of Malayagiri falls away pr3oipitously : for 
a distance of nearly half a mile the hill on the south-western 
side slopes away fairly gradually and on this side would afEord 
suitable sites for building but the area is limited ; there is a spring 
near the top of the hill on the south-western side and a small 
reservoir has been constructed. The Chief has erected a small 
bungalow on the summit. The average rainfall for the six years 
from 1902-03 to 1907-08 was 60'07 inches. The headquarters 
of the State are at Pal Lahara. 

Hisioar. This State is alleged to have been founded by Santosh Pal of 
Dharanagar, some time before the 18th century. The original 
limits of the State cannot be accurately given. During the 18th 
century the State appears to have attained its largest limits, 
consisting of 198 villages, 131 of which were subsequently 
forcibly taken possession of by the Keonjhar, Taloher and 
Dhenkan&l Eajas, leaving under its sway only 67 villages, which 
now comprise an area of 452 square miles. 

No Chief of Pal Lahara is said to have obtained any farmdn 
or samd from the Mughals or Marathas. The Chiefs of this 
State were formerly styled zarolndars. The late Chief received 
from Government the personal title of Raja Bahadur, in recog¬ 
nition of the services he rendered in suppressing the Bhuiya 
rebellion iu Keonjhar in 1867-68 A..D. In 1874 A.D. he was 
vested with the hereditary title of Raja. No Madala Panji or 
any family history of the Raj family is available ; tradition, 
however, runs that Santosh Pal was the founder of the present 
ruling family. He is said to have belonged to the Paumar 
Rajputs of DharUnagsct. He went to Puri on pilgrimage 
with a body of followers, and while returning home was 
selected by the Savars, Khonds, Malhars, and Jhoras as their 
Chief. He settled at Lahara and subdued the aboriginal 
tribes who were then contending among themselves for supre¬ 
macy. He was called Pal because the Savars concealed him 
under a heap of straw {’palu) while fighting with his followers, 
who were all defeated and put to death. From the oflBcial 
enquiries that were made duidng the settlement of the dispute 
that arose between the Maharaja of Keonjhar and the zamindar 
of Pal Lahara regarding the supremacy of. the former, it was 
stated that 52 generations had already held sway in Pal 
Lahara up to A.D. 1778. During that year the Chief, Muni Pal, 
died without male issue. After hi.s death the management of the 
State remained for about 47 years in the exclusive bands of bis 
mother, Anna Puma, and of his illegitimate brother Nanda Pal, 
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Anna Puma died in A.D. 1815. Nanda Pal acknowledged the 
supremacy of Keonjhar and remained in charge of the manage¬ 
ment of the State till he died in 1825. The people of Pal 
Lahara after his death resisted the claims of Keonjhar, hut being 
defeated, submitted a petition to Colonel Gilbert, the then 
Political Agent of the South-Western Frontier. Colonel Gilbert 
ordered the withdrawal of the Keonjhar force from Pal Lahara, 
and allowed the people to select their own Chief. They chose 
one Baidya Nath Pal, one of the paternal uncles of the late 
Chief Muni Pal, whose family has since held the gadi for three 
generations. 

The titles of “ Ganeswar Pal ” and “ Muni Pal ” are assumed 
alternately by the successive Rajas of Pal Lahara when succeed¬ 
ing to the gadi. The emblem of the State is a cobra. 

The population increased from 19,700 in 1891 to 22,351 in Thb 
1901 j it is distributed among 265 villages. The density is 49 
persons to the square mile, or less than in any other of the Orissa 
States except Rairakhol and Bonai. Hindus number 20,770, 
Aniraists 1,540, and Muhammadans 41, the most numerous castes 
being Chasas (5,000) and Pans (4,000). The leaf-wearing Juangs 
are still met; with in the outskirts of the Malayagiri range. 
They are extremely shy and retiring, but still wear their 
costumes of amn leaves in the more remote portions of this State 
and in some of the inaccessible recesses of the neighbouring 
hill ranges of Bonai and Keonjhar; the costume consists 
of a few leaves pinned together worn over the person by 
men and in the case of women an apron made of leaves is 
worn : no other covering is worn. The population is classified 
as follows :—Hindus—males, 10,134, females, 10,636, total of 
Hindus, 20,770 or 92'9 per cent, of the population of the State ; 
proportion of males in total Hindus, 48‘7 per cent. MusalmAns 
—males, 25, females, 16, total of Musalmans 41 or 0‘18 per cent, 
of the population ; proportion of males in total Musalmans 
60'9 per cent. Christians— mi. Population of all denominations 
—males, 10,861, females, 11,490 ; proportion of males in total 
population, 48*5 per cent. The number of persons able to 
read and write is 518 or 2‘3 per cent of the total population. 
Averages—^Villages per square mile 0*58; persons per village 84 ; 
houses per square mile 11 ; houses per village 19‘5; persons per 
house 4*3. Of the aboriginal tribes the Savars are the most 
numerous. The Bhuiyas inhabit the bills and high valley lands 
to the north which with the ranges stretching into Bonai and 
Keonjhar form their ancestral homes. The people are extrertiely 
backward, but contented, their demands are few and they live 
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for preference very largely on forest fruits and roots. There are 
265^village8 in the State, but in none does the population amount 
to five hundred. 

The nature of the country renders it very unhealthy to 
strangers who suffer severely from malaria. The inhabitants 
suffer to a certain extent from malaria, but not to such a degree 
as would be expected, from the dense jungle and heavy rainfall. 
The vital statistics for ten years from 1893 to 1902 show the 
average ratio of births per mille as 18‘38 and deaths 10'42, 
but little reliance can bo placed on them. There is a small 
dispensary at headquarters with an indoor ward in charge of a 
Civil Hospital Assistant : 3,690 patients were treated in 1907-08. 
Vaccination is in charge of a special Civil Hospital Assistant 
who also renders medical aid in the interior and attends to village 
sanitation : 1,164 children were vaccinated in 1907-08; of this 
number 665 were primary vaccinations and 509 re-vaccina¬ 
tions. The aboriginal and backward tribes are very averse to 
vaccination. 

Agriculture is of the crudest. The system most popular is to 
out the light forest in the hill sides, burn it and raise a crop on it 
for one or two years and then abandon the site. The Juangs^ in 
especial,j'praotise only this form of cultivation and, endeavours 
are being made by grants of seed and bullocks to induce them to 
settle down to regular cultivation. The cultivation of the plain 
country is very inferior and every tenant as far as possible prac¬ 
tises dahi cultivation as well. The coarse varieties of rice are 
grown and also millets. The total acreage of the State is 289,280 
acres, of which 262,352 are forests, unoulturable waste 4,297 ; 
the normal area under crops is 16,982 acres, of which 9,810 acres 
are under rice: oil-seeds are normally sown on 3,260 acres, 
of which 1,400 acres are under linseed and 1,260 under til 
(sesamum); 400 acres are normally under mdiidid and 600 under 
maize. 

The assessment is light and the average rate for first, second 
and third class rice lands is Rs. 2-7-6, Rs. 2-1-4 and Re. 1-11-1, 
respectively per acre and for uplands, Re. 0-14-0 per acre. 
During the period from 1893 to 1902 the rate of daily wages 
has remained stationary and has averaged as follows : superior 
mason, six annas, common mason, four annas, superior carpenter, 
six annas, common carpenter, four annas, oooly, 2^ aimas, superior 
blacksmith, six annas, common blacksmith, four annas. The price 
of rice, gram and salt during the same period has shown no 
tendency to rise and the rates have averaged 25f seers, 33^ 
seers and 7| seers respectively. 
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The only oooupations followed are the oultivation of lao and OootrpA. 
rearing of tusser cocoons, the collection of wild honey, myro- 
balans and other forest produce by the jungle tribes. Trade in tuubs 
the real sense there is none : a certain amount of timber is sold 
and exported and traders barter for the jungle products with salt, 
tobacco and spices. 

There is a good road from the headquarters south to Sibpur in Mkaks or 
the Taloher State and the same road continues on the north-east to 
the border of Keonjhar ; this portion of the road and its continua¬ 
tion due west to the border of the BSmra State was formerly the 
old Sambalpur-Midnapore road. 

There is a staging bungalow at the headquarters and at 
Eamar, an important village on the road to Talcher. There is a 
post office at headquarters and the post travels vid Talcher 
to Angnl. 

The last settlement was made under Q-overnment direction EsvarruB 

in 1905-06 during the period the State was under Court of aumihib- 

_ i » » » tbatiov* 

Wards : special care was taken to enforce the prohibition against 

sale, mortgage or transfer of holdings and to guard against the 

lands of aboriginals being leased out by the village headmen 

to the more advanced class of cultivators ; long rent-free 

periods are granted to dearers of new oultivation. The land 

revenue demand is Rs. 21,337, and is collected without difficulty : 

the Bhuiyas pay a house tax of Re. 1 per house per annum : 

besides -this they pay in kind one khandi (35 seers) of birhi per 

house per annum. 

As in the case of the other States of the group formerly known Gb»bbal 
as the Tributary Mahals of Orissa the aamd of 1908 regulates the tBATicw' 
relationship between the State and the British Q-ovemment. The 
State has for some years been on account of minority under 
Government management and has only recently been restored 
to the Chief, who conducts the administration with the assistance 
of a Diwdii.^ The Chief on suooession is bound to pay nazarana 
to the British Government. The State pays to the British Pinance«. 
Government a tribute of Rs. 267, and its annual revenue is about 
Rs. 88,000. The income of the State is .very limited and its 
finances have to he very carefully administered. The State con¬ 
tains some of the finest sal (Shorea robmta) forests in Orissa, and Porests. 
during the period of administration by Government a regular 
forest department was created under a qualified forest officer and 
detailed forest rules introduced: the forests were divided into 
reserved and protected and demarcation and survey has been 
practically completed. The finest range is that of Malayagiri, 

The forests yielded a revenue of Bs. 6,952 in 1907-08 and the 
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revenue is expanding. The excise revenue amounted to Es, 1,630 
in 1907-08. Institutions of civil suits are very few and the suits 
are of a petty nature; in 1907-08 the number of civil suits 
instituted was 22 only, of which 80‘9 per cent were below the 
value of Es. 50. Crime is exceedingly light: the number of 
eases reported to the police in 1907-08 was 121. The police force 
consists of one Sub-Inspector, 4 Head-Constables and 14 con¬ 
stables. The jail has accommodation for 10 prisoners. The 
State possesses the necessary public buildings, but only the 
courts and ofiBces are masonry. The State spent Es. 2,647 on 
account of public works in 1807-08. 

The State maintains an, Upper Primary school at the head¬ 
quarters and 32 aided Lower Primary schools. The total number 
of pupils reading in schools in 1907-08 was 577. The Upper 
Primary school at headquarters is a commodious building with 
a hostel attached. The Government grant amounted in 1907-08 
to Es. 360, Education is extremely backward and there is little 
or no demand for it by the people; under great diOSoulty parents 
are persuaded to send their boys to school and then constantly 
take them away to roam the forests. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


PATNA STATE. 

The State of Patna, in Orissa, lies between 20° 9' and 21° 4' N., i’stbical 
and between 82° 41' and 83° 40' E.; and is bounded on the north ***’®®’'*’ 
by the BorAsainbar zainindari of the Sambalpur district; on the 
east by the State of Sonpur; on the west by the zainindari 
of Khariar, belonging to the Raipur district in the Central 
Provinces ; and on the south by the State of Kalahandi. The 
average length is about fifty miles long by as many miles broad, 
with an area of 2,399 square miles. The country is an undulat¬ 
ing plain, rugged and isolated, with hill-ranges rising in various 
directions, a lofty irregular range forming a natural boundary 
to the north. The soil is for the most part light and sandy, about 
two-thirds of the whole area are under cultivation, the rest being 
for the most part forests and scrub-jungle. The main forest area 
of the State stretches along the western boundary starting from 
Bangomundain the Patna State and running parallel with the 
border of the Khariar zamindSri, in the Raipur district and then 
turning to the north runs parallel with the Borfisambar zamindari 
of the Sambalpur district. This tract is broken by occasional 
clearings and small settlements, but is for the most part dense 
forest in which bamboo of excellent quality predominates and 
fine sal (Shorea robusta), sahaj (Termiualia tomentosa), pi&sal 
(Pterooarpus marsupium), dhaura (Lagarstsemia parviflora) and 
ebony (Diospyroa melanoxylou), are the principal timber with 
sal predominating. In the forests tiger, leopard, bison, bear, 
spotted and barking deer, sambar and mouse deer are met 
with. The finest compact forest area starts near Haldi, about 
10 miles south-east of Bangomunda and stretches away to the 
south and east through Lapher,' gradually thinning out till it 
meets the main road which runs south through the State from 
Bol&ngir, the headquarters, to Kal&handi: this tract contains 
sal of fine quality in abundance. Prom Bolangir to the Tel river 
large tracts of light forest extend to a considerable distance on 
both sides of the main road and contain some good sdl, pidsdl, 
sahdj and other timber, but are considerably broken up by culti¬ 
vation, and there are some large villages located in this area, 
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the principal being Deogaon and SaintalS. At a distance of 7 
miles from BolSngir there is a fine range of hills carrying excellent 
timber and the tract is kept as reserved forest: from this range 
rises the high peak Muttai (2,259 feet): this peak is a conspi¬ 
cuous feature in the landscape for many miles from BolSngir. 
The north-western boundary is formed by the magnificent range 
of hills known as Gandha Mardan, which separates the Patna 
State at this point from the Borasambar zamindari. On the 
northern crest of this range springs the famous stream which 
descends to the foot of the hill in fine waterfalls and finally issues 
forth to the plains at Narsinghnath, a sacred and famous place 
of pilgrimage in the Sambalpur district; on the southern slope 
a similar stream issues from the crest of the range and is known 
as Harisankar, and at the foot of the hill, a few miles from the 
village Sargipali in the Patna State, where the stream reaches the 
plains, there is a fine orange grove and temple, frequented by pil¬ 
grims. The crest of this range of hills is a fine plateau some ten 
miles long with an average height of 3,000 feet and rising as high 
as 3,334 feet. The principal rivers are, the Tel, which forms 
the boundary on the south-east between Patna and K&l&handi; 
the Ang, which divides Patna from the Sonpur State on the 
north; the Suktel, and the Sunder. 

The temperature is very much, the same as that of the plains 
elsewhere; in the cool months the thermometer is often as low as 
45“ F. at daybreak, and at midday rarely rises above 80“. The 
hot months are from April to the middle of June, the thermo¬ 
meter rising then sometimes as high as 112° in the shade. The 
average rainfall during the 14 years from 1894-95 to 1907-08 was 
52'18 inches. The climate in the more open areas of the State 
is healthy and the headquarters of the State are certainly 
salubrious. The forest areas are naturally malarious, and 
strangers moving through them or settling in their neighbourhood 
suffer greatly from fever, but the indigenous settlers are robust 
and healthy in appearance. Iron ore and graphite occur in the 
south of the State. 

The Patnft State was formerly the most important of all the 
States attached to the Sambalpur district, and the head of 
a cluster of States known as the eighteen Garhjats or forts. 
According to tradition one llamai Deva, of the Chauhan race, 
obtained the gadi of the Patna State some 600 years ago. 
While the Chauhan family may perhaps have held their gadi for 
twenty-seven generations, it is hardly likely that this family dates 
back more than five hundred years, and an inscription on a stone 
discovered in the Patna State throws light on this point. The 
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msoription referred to bears the date 1253 of the Sslibahana era 
(1351 A.D.) which was iu vogue with the Chiefs of the Gangabansa 
family : and the inference is that at the date of the inscription, 
which is thus 557 years old, the Patna State was held by Ganga- 
bahsi Chiefs. It may, however, be accepted that the period, the 
Chauhan family held the gmli of the State, extends back for a 
period of not much less than five hundred years. 

As to the families which preceded the Chauhans, there seems 
reason for believing that the State was at one time under the 
Suryabansi Itajas. There exists at the present time in fair 
preservation at Salebhatta in the Patna State an ancient temple 
dedicated to Birinohi Narayan Devata, the sun-god. Images dug 
up on the spot establish ihe nature of the worship originally 
practised there, and the form of the images, as well as the 
design of the temple, tally precisely with those found in 
the temple at Baidyanath, in the Sonpur State, which contains 
inherent evidence of being the work of Suryabansi Chiefs. No 
arohseologioal remains of more ancient date than those ascribed 
to the SOiyabansis have been discovered either in Patna or in the 
adjacent States, and tradition assigns to that family the earliest 
administration of Patna. 

Another curious fact is that at Ranipur-Oharia, in the south 
of the I’atna State a stone was found in one of the many ancient 
temples that exist there, inscribed with the name of Someswar 
Deva. Similar inscriptions appear to have been found in the 
Bastar State, and these facts would imply that the Bastar State 
and the southern portion of the Patna State were formerly under 
one and the same Chief. More satisfactory evidence exists to 
show that at a comparatively recent period the Patna State was 
under the sway of the Rajas of Vizionagrara. Tradition among 
the Khonds asserts that they at one time paid taxes to the RajSs 
of Kalinga, which is to this day a common term to deMribe the 
Vizagapatam littoral. Moreover a copper lease or tamba-patta 
granted by a former Vizianagram Chief to the ancient holders 
of the village of Bakati in Patna, and the discovery of a similar 
lease relating to a village in the Sonpur State go far to confirm 
the traiiition that the Vizianagram Chief’s power extended to 
PatnS. Chiefs of the Bhojbans family are also said to have held 
the gadi of Patna for some time and the tank at Patnagarh 
called the Bhawasagar is attributed to them ; but tradition regard¬ 
ing them is vague. 

Coming to more recent times it would appear that the 
Chauhan family which was inaugurated by Raraai Deva was 
immediately preceded by a state of aifaira under which the 
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Patna State was administered by eight joint superiors each of 
whom held power by turn for one day at a time, the eight 
Chiefs being each in charge of a ffrrr/t or fort and their 
administration being called the Ath-maUk. 

Representatives of these Chiefs are found even at the present 
day in Patna, and though the living claimants may have but 
shadowy titles to represent the former Chiefs, the manner in 
which the Aih~m&lik administration was succeeded by that of 
Ramai Deva is described by local tradition with such detail as to 
bear the semblance of truth. As it is the turning point in the 
claim of the Chauhan family to be descended from the Rajput 
Rajas of Garh Shambar, it is worth mentioning. 

It is said that one Hamir Deva had fled from Garh Shambar 
and established himself at Manikgarh fort in the hills of Khariar. 
On one occasion before proceeding to battle he took leave of his 
seven wives and told tliem that should he not return they would be 
apprised of his death by the homeward flight of some carrier 
pigeons. He failed to return and was never afterwards heard 
of; the return of the pigeons satisfied his Ranis that he had 
fallen. Six of them drowned themselves in the pool called 
Ramdarha near Narsinghnath to’ the north of the Patna State 
and the remaining Rani was found wandering in the jungles 
near Ramud on the border between Patna and Khariar. She 
was kindly treated by her preserver, a Binjbal: in due course 
she was delivered of a child—Ramai Deva—who put an end to 
the Ath-malik gadi by murdering the eight Chiefs and himself 
assuming supremacy over the eight garhs (forts) which he welded 
into the compact State of Patna, and thus introduced the adminis¬ 
tration of the Chauhan family. The precise spot of Ramai Deva’s 
birth is still pointed out, and the circumstances under which it 
occurred are still described with interest by those conversant 
with Patna traditions. 

A detailed account of the Patna family was written by Major 
Impey in 1863, from which the following sketch is abstracted. 

The Maharajas of Patna claim direct descent from a race of 
R&jput Rajas of Garh Shambar, near Mainpuri and trace it 
through thirty-one generations. It is alleged that Hitambar 
Singh, the last of these Rajas, offended the Raja of Delhi and 
was killed; that his family had to abandon their country and fly 
in every direction; and that one of his wives who was at the 
time enceinte, found her way down to Patna. PatnS was, it 
seems, at that time, represented by a cluster of eight garhs (forts) 
and the Chief of each garh tcok it in turn to hold powers for a 
day over the whole. The Chief of Khulagarh received the Rani 
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kindly and in due time she gave birth to a boy, who was called 
Eamai Deva. The Chief adopted him and eventually abdicated 
in his favour, and when it came to his turn to hold powers over 
the whole, he took the first opportunity of causing the Chiefs of 
the other seven garhi to be murdered and setting himself up as 
the Chief over the whole with the title of Maharaja. He 
contrived to preserve his position through the influence that ho 
obtained by a marriage with a daughter of the then Eaja of 
Orissa. Between the periods of Ramai Deva and Baijal Deva II, 
the tenth Maharaja or during a period of some 300 years, there 
was a considerable acquisition of territory made by Patna, viz., 
the States of Khariar and Bindra Nawagarh on the west; 
Phuljhar and Sarangarh to the north; Bonai, Gangpur and 
Bamra io the north-east, which were all made tributary depen¬ 
dencies ; while the zamlndari of Rairakhol, as well as a tract of 
land to the eastward on the left bank of the Mahanadi, was 
annexed. A fort was erected in Phuljhar, and the Chandrapur 
pargana (tract), also on the left bank of the Mahanadi, was 
forcibly wrested from the Chief of Rataupur. Narsingh Deva, the 
twelfth Maharaja of Patna, ceded to his brother Balram Deva all 
such portions of his territories as lay north of the river Ang, The 
latter founded a new State (Sambalpur) which very soon after¬ 
wards by acquisition of territory in every direction became the 
most powerful of all the Carhjats ; while from the same time the 
power of Patna commenced to decline. 

Qarh Shambar was the famous seat of Chauhan power in Raj- 
putana, while Maiupur! was apparently in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oiidh. The following account gives a fairly correct 
and accurate description of the Raj family. 

It appears from the Koshlanand, a local work on the history 
of the Patna Rftj family, that Baijal Deva, the third Chief from 
Ramai Deva, was the most powerful Chief and extended his 
dominions far and wide. He fought with Ram Chandra and 
Mahahng, Gajapatis of Orissa for six years, B&rara was reduced 
to an annual tribute of 16 elephants. Gangpur, Bonai, and other 
neighbouring States submitted without a fight, and Baud and 
Sirguja also submitted. It is said that 72 Chiefs were made 
tributary to Patna by Baijal Deva I. Dhenkanal was also 
subdued and the temple of the golden Mahadeo at Sonpur 
was built by him. 

Batsaraj Deva, the successor of Baijal Deva I, was defeated 
by the Orissa Chief, who seems to have overrun the Patna State 
and defeated its Chief. Nothing of importance happened in the 
time of the next six Chiefs, 
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The Chief Bhanjan Hir&dhar Deva was called to Puri by the 
Gajapati andi made a prisoner for 10 months. Hir&dhar Deva 
then attacked Orissa with a very large army and defeated RSm 
Chandra Deva Q-ajapati and entered into a treaty with him. 

It was about this time that there was a war with Bastar. 
The Eftja of Bastar was taken prisoner and put to death, and 
his brother was placed on the gadi of Bastar on the condition 
of his agreeing to pay an annual tribute of Bs. 30,000. A sister 
of the Patna Maharaja was at this time married to Mukunda Deva 
Gajapati of Orissa. Maharaja Bhfipal Deva, the 24th Chief from 
Eamai Deva, granted the Jarasingha zamjndari as a maintenance 
grant to his younger brother Jugraj Singh. He also granted 
the Agalpur zamindari to his 6 sons for their raaintenanoe. 

In 1755 A.D. the State fell under the dominion of the 
Marath&s of Nagpur, but was ceded to the British Government 
by the treaty of 1803 with Eaghuji Bhonslfi. It was restored 
to the Mar&thas in 1806, and in 1818 reverted again to the 
British Government. On this oooasion many dependencies of 
Patna were separated from it and made independent. The State 
was under the control of the Bengal Government till 1861, 
when it was included in the Central Provinces. Enquiries made 
between 1863 and 1866 into the status of the Chiefs and 
zamindars of the Central Frovinoos resulted in Patna being classed 
as a Feudatory State. 

Maharaja Hira Bajra Deva died in 1866 A.D. In 1869 
owing to mismanagement there was a rising of the Khonds. 
It was suppressed, hut it, was believed that the Chief’s brother 
Lai Bishnath Singh and his followers had committed many 
atrocities : for these crimes Lai Bishnath Singh was removed from 
the State, the Chief himself deposed and the State passed under 
Court of Wards in 1871. Maharaja Sur PratBp Deva died in 
1878 leaving no male issue. He was succeeded by bis brother’s 
son Ram Chandra Singh Deva who was educated at the Jabbalpur 
Eajkumar College. The Court of Wards’ management was 
withdrawn in 1894; the Chief died on 8th June 1895. As he 
left no male issue he was succeeded by his uncle Maharaja 
Dalganjan Singh Deva, who was horn in 1856. In 1900 the 
State suffered severely from famine, and want of control led to a 
severe out-break of daooity which extended into the Sambalpur 
district. A force of Government police had to he deputed to 
Patna to suppress the outbreak. 

The State was transferred from the Central Provinces and 
placed under the charge of the Commissioner of the Orissa Divi¬ 
sion on the 16th October 1905. 
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The family intermarries with Mayurbhanj, Bimra, K&l&handl, 
Bastar and Baud. The emblem of the family is the chakra 
(quoit). 

The population of the State in 1901 numbered 277,748, Thb 
composed chiefly of the agiioultural classes. The most common 
Hindu castes are Brahmans, Mahantis, Rajputs, Agarias, and 
Kaltuyas (or Kolthas). The aboriginal tribes are the Q-onds, 
Khonds and Binjhals (Binjhwars). The population is classified 
as follows:—Hindus—males, 113,110; females, 115,985 ; total 
229,095, i.c. 82*5 per cent, of the total population; proportion 
of males in total Hindu population is 49*4 per cent. Muaalmans— 
males, 296; females, 216; total,612, «.e.,0-18 per cent, of the 
total population; proportion of males in total MusalrnSn popula¬ 
tion is 67*8 per cent. Animists—males, 22,991; females, 24,976 ; 
total 47,967, i.e., 17*3 per cent, of the total population; proportion 
of males in total Animist population is 47*9 per cent. Christians— 
males, 71 ; females, 71 *, total 142. Jains—males, 20; females, 12; 
total 32. The number of persons able to read and write is 6,142 
or 1*9 per cent, of the total population. The State contains 1,850 
villages which may be classified as follows:—1,773 villages with 
leas than 500 inhabitants; 69 with from 500 to 1,000 inhabitants; 

7 with from 1,000 to 2,000 inhabitants and 1 with from 2,000 to 
6,000 inhabitants. Averages—villages per square mile, 0-77; 
persons per village, 150; houses per village, 29*5; houses per 
square mile, 22*7 ; persons per house, 5*09. The density of popu¬ 
lation is 116 persona per square mile. 

Of the earliest inhabitants of Patna the aboriginal tribes of 
Binjhals (who are said to have come from the Nilgiris in Madras) 
and of Savars, appear to be the oldest and to have preceded the 
Khonds. The original home of the Khonds is said to have been 
in the hill tracts of Baud and Kiraedi, and the order in which the 
successive Khoud tribes travelled east and northward and the 
chief places they traversed on their route through the north-east 
of KalShandi in their migration towards Patna are still mentioned 
in their ancient lore. The first immigration of the Khonds into 
Patna is said to have occurred during the period of the Ganga- 
bansi Rajfts, and to have continued late into the period of the 
Ohauh&n family. And the fact that some of the present leading 
Khond families in Patna still intermarry in Baud and in the 
tracts said to have been traversed by the Khonds in the course 
of their movement eastwards, gives colour to their version of the 
events connected with their early immigration. The Khonds 
now found in the Patna State have assimilated themselves in 
many ways to their Hindu brethren. They have taken largely 
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to regular cultivation though at the same time they continue lite 
all the people of these parts to practise dahi cultivation. They 
have adopted the Orlya language and do not take water from or 
intermarry with their wilder brethren living in the hill tracts of 
K&l&handi and the neighbouring regions. 

The Baptist Missionary Society has a sub-station at 
Loisingha: the mission was started in 189f5. The mission in 
1907 had one assistant missionary and one evangelist at work ; 
the mission employs 12 school-masters in charge of day and 
Sunday schools and the number of scholars attending in 1907 
was 234 : the total Christian community of the mission numbers 
1,371 souls with 350 church members: the work at present is 
almost entirely confined to the Ganda caste. 

The country in the cultivated area is healthy and the people 
suffer as a rule from only the ordinary ailments. The forest tracts 
are feverish and malarial fever is common : the original settlers, 
however, are sturdy and robust and fever makes no great inroads 
upon them. The old headquarters of the State at Patnagarh are 
notoriously unhealthy, but this is due to the presence of a large 
number of abandoned tanks, which are stagnant and with no 
drainage. There is a fine dispensary at headquarters with excel¬ 
lent accommodation for males and females and a separate ward for 
low caste patients. The institution is in charge of an Assistant 
Surgeon and Civil Hospital Assistant and is well found with 
surgical instruments and medicines: in 1907-08 the number of 
patients treated was 20,819 and the daily average attendance was 
144*8, The State is subject to periodical visitations of cholera. 
Of late years small-pox has been almost unknown in the State: 
this has been due to the energetic ond universal system of 
vaccination and re-vaccination practised in the State : vaccination 
is entirely free and is supervised by an Inspector: in 1907-08 the 
number of primary vaccinations was 11,932 and of re-vaccina¬ 
tions, 21,045. 

The best cultivation of the State is found in the northern 
portion of the State, part of the Agalpur zamindari, and to the 
east and west of the main road from the Sambalpur district; from 
Bolangir, the headquarters, southwards the country is largely 
broken by undulating forest land, for the most part unsuitable 
for cultivation, but here and there in this tract considerable areas 
of very fertile lands and prosperous villages are met with. The 
principal crop is rice: oil-seeds, pulses, sugarcane and cotton are, 
however, grown to a considerable extent and very rich crops of til 
(sesamum) are raised. In many villages good tanks and embank¬ 
ments exist; the fields are terraced and the country readily lends 
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itself to irrigation. Tha cultivation practised is, however, not of 
a high order and the wasteful system of dahi or Jhuming is 
practised to a considerable extent. There is no experimental 
farm in the State and nothing has been done to introduce new 
crops or improve the quality of seed grain. The soils are olassi- Kind# 
fled as follows :—(1) Ehalid. —Hard white olay, sometimes 
mixed with lime concrete. It varies as follows;— (a) Ghandi 
AAate.—White in colour and very hard. (J) Gut khalid, —A 
white, hard and saline clay, (c) Gengti khalid. —White and hard, 
mixed with lime-stone, {d) Ordinary khalid. —Or agricultural 
olay. [2) Bdlid .—Sandy soil. If it is mixed with olay it 
is called pandakapithid. It is a good rice soil. (3) BadmattA or 
kanhdr. —Black cotton soil. In the Khonddn tracts (the southern 
area of the State inhabited mostly by the Khonds) it is called 
malatoa. (4) Pankud or kachharid —Low lying land on the 
banks of rivers. (5) Eugudia.—Qritty soil. 

The classification of the land for assessment is as follows:— Land 
(1) At. —The high land which is dependent entirely on the®|“*‘®'^' 
rainfall for its moisture, (2) iS/d/.—Embanked land lying high 
on a slope. (3) Bernd.—Land lying along the main surface 
drainage and embanked. (4) Bdhdl. —The low lying land on 
the main surface drainage and embanked. When these four 
classes of land are situated beneath a tank they are known as 
irrigated at, tndl, hernd and Idhdl. (5) Khdri. —Manured land 
round the village site, and which receives the village drainage. 

(6) Barchhd. —Sugarcane land. These plots are generally 
prepared on dt or tndl lands, and ere irrigated from wells. The 
plot is alternately sown with cane and pulses or wheat occa¬ 
sionally. (7) Bari. —Plots attached to the house and fenced in. 

The various kinds of rice, pulses, oil-seeds and vegetables Bice, 
grown in the State are:—(1) At dhdn, of which the following 
varieties are grown;—(i) Sitdhhog, {*) Pandernudkhdi, (®) Bhudo- 
shingeri, (^) Satkd, (’) Satid, (®) Sankrd, IJ) Bhohli or chduHmenjo, 

(®) Kalechi, (®) Pahdphul, (^") Kurdiphul, Stikmdbhdtd and 
(1®) Bdni or Lakshmikajal, These ripen in the months of 
BhSdraba and Dashara (September). (2) Mdl dhdn the varieties 
grovm being, (^) Badkusma, (’) Kami, (8) Hiranjhutri, 

(^) Bdhikharkuili, (“) Sdnbento, (®) Mdlpathri, (^) Tdmbdia, 

(®) Ddhipudind, (®) Ddhichitri, (l®) Jhuler, (P) Kankrid, (^2) Bdnkesri 
and Blramani. These ripen between Dasharfi and Karttik 
(October). (3) Bernd dhdn, this consists of the following varie¬ 
ties:—(^) Budhkhadikd, (2) Kdhkuji, (®) Bdnko, (^) Mdisirt, 

(®) Kankrid, Phuler and (') Sudthvnti. These ripen in the 
month of Eartik (November). (4) Bdhdl dhdn, there are 
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27 Tarieties known in ‘the State, viz(^) Bdtrdj, (2) Baidyar&j, 
(8) Pathri, (^) Euknibhog, Raghusai, (®) Ooindi, (’) Rdjgoindi, 
(®) MdkarMm, (®) Ntmidpan, (i“) MaharAji, ChinAmdl, (^2) 
Jhilipardgi, P) Smapdn, (^♦) StrmudrabAli, (1®) Krkhnakald, 
(^®) Rddhdballav, Tukikanthi, (i*j Ratanchuri, Hmdd, (2®) 
Bagardhuli, (2l) Matidy (22) Jakhingriy (2’) TentuUd, i^) Badkhar- 
Ituili, (2®) Haldigmdiy Chardiguri and (2^) Agmdchhl. These 
ripen in the month of December. The four kinds of paddy (rice) 
represent 58 per cent, of the total cropped area of the State. The 
paddy is mostly sown broadcast, and the sowings are known as 
(a) Kharadi which takes place before the break of the monsoon; 

(1) Batriy just after the rains have broken; (c) Aehhrd or gajrdy 
this is the latest sowing. The seed which has previously been 
steeped in water and germinated, is sown broadcast. When the 
paddy sown broadcast is about six inches high, the land is again 
ploughed, this operation is known as bihuda. A certain quantity 
of dhdn is also grown from transplanted seedlings. 

CeteaU. (5) Inferior kinds of cereals (millets) oonsisting of (i) Qulji, 

(2) Jhari, (2) Kodo, (^) Mdndia, (®) Kdngo, (®) Jowdr and (^) 
Makai. These cover 4 per cent, of the cropped area and ripen in 
August and September. 

Palifls. (6) (1) Birhiy (2) KuUh%y both sown in August and September, 
and ripen in December; (3) Mdgay sown a little later than the 
sowing of hirhi and kuUhl and ripens in December; (^) Arhar, 
sown in June, and ripens in February; {®) Gram, this crop is 
sown very sparingly (it is sown in September), and ripens in 
February. 

Cotton. (7) Cotton covers per cent, of the cropped area, and is 
sown in June and ripens in December. 

These crops, numbers 5 to 7, cover 12 per cent, of the cropped 

area. 

Oil'seedi. (®) (Sesamum) sown in July, and ripens in December; 

(2) Castor oil-seed sown in September, and ripens in March, 
diese two crops cover 21 per cent, of the cropped area. 

Sogaroano. (^) Sugaxoane is but little grown in this State. It occupies 
only J per cent, of the cropped area. 

Vogo- (10) (1) Bhendiy (2) Bdru (aroideal), (®) Kdkudi (cupumber), 

tsWoo. (pumpkin), (®) Barbati (cow-gram), (®) Janhi (Luffa 

aoutangula), 0 Lau (bottle gourd), (*) Baigun (brinjal); these 
ripen in autumn: (®) Semi (beans), (i®; Kandamul (sweet potato), 
(U) Onion, (i2) Oarlic, (i®) Chillies, (i*) Bhanxd (ooriander-seed) 
and (“) Bhdjisag (potherbs); these ripen in winter. Vegetables 
are few in number and cover only about | per cent, of the whole 
cropped area and are sown in the gardens of the houses, 
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The State is liable to famine, of which the most disastrous on Nitubal 
record is that of 1900. The southem and western areas of 
the State are especially liable to suffer on any untimely distri¬ 
bution or early cessation of the rains : these tracts are inhabited 
for the most part by aboriginals, the Khonds to the south 
in the Kondhan and the Binjh&ls to the west, in the area 
known as Binihilty. These aboriginal races are very in¬ 
different cultivators and make no attempt to secure regular 
crops by constructing irrigation dams and reservoirs. Even in 
ordinary years they are extremely indifferent to their cultivation 
preferring to live very largely on forest products of fruits and 
roots and the pursuit of the chase. The northern and eastern area 
of the State is however fairly protected from any entire failure 
of the crops : the people of this part are skilled agriculturists and 
most of the villages possess dams and tanks for irrigation. The 
greater degree of protection enjoyed hy the north-eastern area 
was markedly shown in the famine of 1900, when, though there 
was practically, a cessation of the rains from August, the people 
of this part were able by irrigation to harvest a 65 per cent, crop 
and the Khonds and Binjhals to the south and south-east only 
harvested a 30 per cent. crop. The great factor is the even 
distribution of the rainfall: in 1896 the rainfall 64’65 inches 
was in excess of the average, but there was a prolonged cessation 
after the sowings with the result that the rioe did not germinate 
properly. In the following year 1897 there was oonsiderable 
scarcity in the State, but no aotnal famine amongst the people of 
the State. There was however acute distress in some of the 
neighbouring States and a large influx of people in search of 
work invaded the State. Relief works were aooordingly opened 
at the headquarters and private enterprise amongst the rich 
cultivators provided work for others by embanking fields and 
improving tanks. The State was however visited in this year 
(1897) by a very severe outbreak of cholera, which raged with 
great virulence, especially amongst the refugees who had fled to 
the State for employment and suhsistenoe. 

In 1899-1900 the rainfall was 7 inches below the average, 
but would readily have sufficed for the crops, but for its 
unfavourable distribution. Over 6 inches fell between Maroh and 
May and was very useful for preparing the lands for the coming 
rioe crop. The rains were favourable to the end of July, when 
they came praotioally to a cessation, except for a small fall in 
the early part of August, with a few scanty falls to the middle 
of September, when the rains ceased entirely. The crops yielded 
a 65 per cent harvest in the northern and eastern areas of the 
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State and 80 per cent, in tte soutli and west: in the latter areas 
afiairs were partially improred by the fact that the Shonds and 
Binjh&ls had reaped good millet orops of Gulji, Mandi& and 
Sawft. By the end of September prices of food grains had 
risen largely and people began to wander over the State in panic, 
there being no reserre of stocks at command. In the middle of 
August rice was selling at 24 seers per rupee, but in September 
had risen to 20 seers and continued rising steadily to November : 
for the next three months prices remained stationary, but from 
February onwards again rose rapidly, reaching in July 6 seers 
per rupee. The position was rendered the more difficult by the 
almost entire absence of any reserve stocks : the year 1896-97 
had been one of shortage and though the two succeeding years 
were good the people had sold off their surplus to make good 
their needs of former years : communications were defective and 
when the rainy season set in it was almost impossible to import 
rice except at prohibitive rates : the famine relief kitchens were 
kept supplied with great difficulty by importing from Kharagpur. 
A considerable import of mmdi& however was obtainable from 
Gfanj&m and all classes alike were compelled to subsist on this 
to a great extent. The rnahuH crop, which is of enormous value, 
especially to the aboriginal races, who form 33 per cent, of the 
population, was a failure, but the mango crop was fortunately a 
bumper one. A test work was opened soon after the close of the 
monsoon, but did not attract workers. It was not till March 
that people regularly came to the relief works, all of which 
took the form of tank excavations ; the rate paid was a moderate 
one, Be. 0-3-2 per 100 cubic feet and was raised to Be. 0-4-9 with 
the rise iu prices. Besides State relief works others were opened 
by private enterprise and much assistance was thus rendered. 
One of the great difficulties to cope with was rendering relief 
to the aboriginal races whom nothing would induce to take to 
regular spade and pick work. Kitchens, seventeen in number, 
were accordingly opened, the largest number of persons relieved 
on any one day at the kitchens being 6,980, The Indian Famine 
Charitable Relief Fund gave Bs. 10,000, which was expended on 
providing seed grains, Bs. 6,505 were given as tacoavi, Bs. 3,210 
land revenue, and Bs. 2,600 fcrest revenue were suspended and 
Bs. 21,094 were spent on State kitchens and relief works, 
excluding the sums spent by the zamindkrs and private persons. 
The next difficulty which faced the State authorities was the greatly 
restricted area sown in the ensuing year 1901, In March of that 
year distress again developed in the Kondhan and BinjhMty ; 
accordingly Bs. 8,833 land revenue were suspended, Bs. 14,676 
were given as tacoavi and kitchens were kept open from April 
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to September in these areas : the taooavi was given on the spot 
and at the rigljt time and by the year 1903 the area sown had 
reached the normal. In the year 1903 it was found necessary to 
remit Es 2,398 of land revenue and Es. 9,000 were again given 
out en taooavi in the Kondhan and Binj baity areas: the result 
was the rapid restoration to normal conditions in these parts. 

This disastrous famine was attended by a serious outbreak of 
crime : grain shops were looted and daooity broke out and it 
was necessary for Government to depute a Police Inspector to 
organise the police force of the State. SmalUpox and cholera 
raged with terrible virulence during the famine year of 1900 : 
the deteriorated condition of the people rendered them ready 
victims to these diseases: the registered number of deaths in 1900 
was 43,154 against 8,032 in the preceding year, giving an average 
ratio of 127 per mille per annum : the birth rate fell from 16,363 
in 1899 to 8,233 in 1900, and the total population showed a 
deoline of 16 per cent. The mortality amongst cattle was very 
high from rinderpest and foot and mouth disease : water was 
soaroe and the extensive grazing lands were parched ; the 
greatest mortality however ensued after the break of the rains 
when the half starved animals were allowed to feed to repletion 
on the new and abundant vegetation; the Gandas and Dorns 
slaughtered a large number of oattle for food and crime of this 
type was rife. Measures have now been taken to be properly 
prepared for famine : schemes of famine works have been decided 
upon and an expert Surveyor has been engaged to draw up the 
plans and estimate for immediate use when neoessaiy ; several 
of these are preventive works which will be gradually taken up. 

The Chief has started a special famine fund as a reserve. The 
Patn& State not being traversed by any large river is not subject 
to disastrous floods. 

The average rates of assessment per acre for Ist, 3nd and bbnts, 
3rd class rioe lauds are Ee. 0-10-9, Ee. 0-9-7 and Ee. 0-3-7 waobs 
respectively ; the assessment is thus very light; for at or uplands, pbiobs. 
the average rate is Re, 0-1-9 per acre. The rate of assessment 
for harchhd land, where sugarcane is specially grown, varies from 
Ee. 1-4 to Es. 3-12 per acre. 

The field labourers are here called gwti or halid and are 
generally hired for the year. They get for food two to three 
khandia (1 maund to 1 mauud 20 seers) of nnhusked rioe per 
mensem. At the end oE the year, they also receive six to twelve 
khandis (3 maunds to 6 maunds) of dhan (unhusked rioe) with 
two doths worth about 12 annas. Where sugarcane is cultivated, 
the sugaroaue grown on one patti is allowed to every guti; the 
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value of this is about Bs. 2. Likewise one khmdi (20 seers) of 
dhm (uuhusked rioe) yielding about a purug (4 maunds) of 
unbusked rioe and one tdmhi (I seer 4 ohitaoks) of pulse and 
til (sesamum) are sown for eaob guH, who is also given grain 
at the time of harvest for the work of threshing at the following 
rates:— 'Eos dhan, tambit (10 seers) if be thrashes 20 khandis 
(10 maunds). For pulse and other crops, only as much as he 
requires for one day’s food. The more skilful labourer or head 
guti {khamart) gets 16 khandia (8 maunds) instead of 12 in a 
lump at the end of a year and enjoys other privileges. A 
stipulation is often made that the guti is to be lent from Be. 4 
to Bs. 20 a year without interest, provided he does not throw up 
his situation until he repays the money. This loan is termed in 
this State as “ Bfihabandha.” 

The lads employed for grazing cattle or other cultivating 
busineas are called kuthi/l. They are supplied with food and 
cloths, and at the end of the year dhan (unhusked rioe) from four 
to eight khandia (2 to 4 maunds) is given to them. 

Besides, daily labourers are often hired in gangs to 
work in the fields for weeding, sowing and ploughing at 
two tdwbia (2 seers) and for transplanting at 8 tdmbia (3 seers) 
of unhusked rioe daily per head. Those labourers are called 
Bhutiars. In the Khonddn tracts the Khonds hire labourers at a 
low rate giving them requisite food in their houses and paying 
them a lump sum of Bs. 4 in cash in the year and three pieces of 
cloth only. During late years the average rate of daily wages of 
ordinary coolies was 2 annas for males and 1 anna and 3 pies for 
females : and the average rate of daily wages of meohanios was: 
superior mason, 14 annas, common mason, 8 annas; superior 
oai^enter. Be. 1, common carpenter, 10 annas; superior black¬ 
smith, 10 annas, common blacksmith, 6 annas. The principal food 
grain of the State is rioe and mUga is the principal kind of pulse 
in use. During the period of 12 years from 1896 to 1907 the 
average price of rioe per rupee was 24 -j-V seers at harvest time 
and 16J seers during the later part of the year: the average 
price of salt from 1896 to 1905 was nine seers per rupee, but 
since 1906 it has fallen to 14 seers per rupee: the average price 
of mdga has been 14J seers per rupee, of kuithi, 25J seers and 
of blrhi, 14J seers. 

OooiT. The occupation of the people of the State is mostly agri- 

cultural, 57 per cent, of the total population being agriculturists 

rAOTUBBB and 13 per cent, field labourers. A small number of people live 

TBiDB income derived by smelting iron and making iron instru- 

mants. There is no manufacture in the State worth notice; 
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weaTing of dhuris, newar, etc., with the fly-ehuttle loom is largely 
carried on in the State jail: Bhalias, Qandas and Maharfis or 
Kulees, who are the principal weaving classes in the State, supply 
the ordinary cloth used by the people of the State. Iron 
weapons such as axes, daggers, etc., of good quality are manu¬ 
factured in the Bangomundfi, samind&ri of this State. The 
piinoipal exported articles are rashi (sesamum seed), fibres, ootton, 
rice, grain, pulses and ghl (clarified butter). Traders from 
Q-anj&m and Eaipur come to the State to barter salt, dry fish, 
coconuts, tobacco, nabdt (raw sugar) and iron bars mainly for 
oil-seeds and rice. The other imported articles are spices, mill 
olotha, thread and kerosene oil. 

There are two excellent murramed (gravelled) and bridged Mbakb o» 
roads in the State : one from the border of the State, at Sale- oatiok. 
bhatta on the A.ng, to Bolangir, the headquarters, a distance of 
19 miles ; the other from Bol&ngir to Tarbha, a large mart on 
the Soupur border ; a portion of the main road from Raipur to 
Vizianagram runs through the south-western extremity of the 
State for a few miles, passing near SindhekeU. An unbridged 
surface road 114 miles in length, runs due south to the Tel river, 
the boundary of the Kal&handi and i’atua States, starting from 
Bolangir and forms the main line of communication from 
Sambalpur to the headquarters of the Kalahandi State : there 
ate rest-houses at S&lebhatta and Deogaon on this route. There 
is a good surface road from Bolangir to Patnagarh, the former 
headquarters of the State : a cold weather surface road with 
rough wooden trestle bridges runs from Bangomunda through 
the forest traols on the west of the State to Agalpur, The State 
is thus provided with good oommuuioations and there are several 
fair village tracks. The new line of rail from Raipur to Viziana¬ 
gram will pass through the southern portion of the State vid 
Sindhekela and Saintala, on the main road from Bolangir to 
Ealahandi; a branch line is projected from Saintala to Sonpur 
passing near Bolangir The Public Works of the State have been 
placed by the Chief under the charge of the Agency Executive 
Engineer, Sambalpur, with an Overseer in dii'eot charge : the 
State has of recent years made great progress in the opening out 
of oommuuioations. There is a oironit house at headquarters. 

The State has been relieved of all contributions for postal service 
and there is a daily service both ways between Bolangir and 
Sambalpur; beside the post ofllce at headquarters, there aite 
letter-boxes at the school houses of all important villages. 

The main subdivisions of the State are-—(1) The khdha or 
directly administered country and two estates held by relations 

xsAinar. 
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of the Maharaja, viz., Jarasingha and Agalpur. (2) Five here¬ 
ditary estates held chiefly by Q-ond Thakurs, viz,, Atgaon, 
Loisingha, Paudrani, Balbuka, and Mandal. (3) Five Binjir 
estates held by Binjhal chiefs—a warlike race of aborigines—viz., 
Bamud, Nandupala, Bhanpur, Kbapr&khol, and Khurip&ni. (4) 
Five garhatiahh, or clusters of villages, the revenues of which 
are set apart for the maintenance of bodies of police each under a 
garhatia. (5) Nine Khoud Mahah, viz., Bangomunda, Bud- 
budka, Luwa, Haldi, Talgahaka, Lapher Pahar, Saintala, TupS, 
and Upargahaka. 

The system of settlement prevailing before 1871 A,D. was to 
lease the villages to the highest bidder. The term of lease was 4 
years. There was no certainty of tenure however. The ryots 
had no rights in the land, and could be ejeoted at the will of and 
by the gaontia though owing to the paucity of the tenants this 
was rarely done. The rents generally continued the same 
from one lease to another, but the mzarana (or premium) 
paid by the gaontia on renewal was increased. The village assess¬ 
ment or mdlguzdri was distributed by the gaontia and the tenants 
over the tenants’ (ryoti) lands. For this purpose the tenants’ 
lands were divided into a definite number of divisions locally, 
called karid representing 16 annas, bhagud representing 8 annas, 
bahtd, gur or salita representing 4 annas, nalitd 2 annas and Hid 1 
anna. 

These divisions took into consideration the position and 
produce, and were therefore not of the same size. They existed 
everywhere, and it was not difficult to apportion the rents when 
they had to be revised. The nazardna paid by the gaontia was 
recovered in part from the tenants according to their holdings. 
The gaontia managed to enjoy the rents of such lands as 
were temporarily deserted or new lands broken up and settled, 
He enjoyed all his bhoyrd, service lands, free in return for the 
namrdna paid by him. The tenant did not know how much was 
legally payable by him, but had to take the word of the gaonttd 
for it and the gaontia could thus collect more than he paid to 
the Chief for karchdul or payment in kind from bis ryots, this 
being another source of profit to him. In addition a large 
number of miscellaneous cesses had to be paid. For every 15 or 
30 villageB a tmddkdr was appointed whose business was supposed 
to be to keep the peace in these villages. He, however, made a 
regular source of profit out of all the crimes of the area. 

On the occasion of a marriage in the Chief’s family a contri¬ 
bution called haldidn jyati was levied on all the villages, to cover 
the expenses of the marriage. Contributions seem also to have 
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been levied for the purchase of horses and elephants and on visits 
of ceremony. As money was required for expenses, the Chiefs 
issued orders from time to time in writing upon gaontias to pay 
the bearer a certain sum. The order was complied with and 
the paper kept as a voucher to support the payment. 

The toial coUeotions on account of land revenue and cesses 
just^before the beginning of the British administration amounted 
to (a) land jcvenue, Es. 8,792, (i) cash cesses and dues, Es. 1,479 
and («) payments in kind, consisting of rice, urid, gh\ (clarified 
butter;, oil, goats and cloth. 

The tenant lent to his gaonlia the services of ell his ploughs 
for work for a day and 2 labourers with sickles for a day. 

This practice continues now. When the gaonti&s sent their 
karchml (payment of rice in kind) to the Chief the cartmen 
were detained for a day or two to bring firewood, timber and 
grass for the use of the Chief, the annual repairs of his houses 
and those of his servants. The tenants were bound to do any 
other hegir (free labour) required of them. 

When the State came under British administration in 1871 Settlement 
a new settlement was made. There was a summary enquiry 
and leases were given to the gaontias and kabuliijats taken from 
them. The oesses were abolished and the demands amalgamated 
with the rent. The instalments continued the same as before, 
viz., payable on Asadh Piirnima (16th July), Karttik Pumima 
(16th November), and Fagun Purnima (16th March). For 
instance a viEage which had to pay Es. 307-3 revenue and 
40J pastmds (97+ maunds) of rice under the old lease beside ghi, 

(clarified butter), oil, a goat, etc., under the lease of 1871 was 
assessed at Es. 400 without any payment in kind. This 
settlement was made for 5 years from 1871 to 1875. In 1872 a 
school cess was imposed. Under the new settlement the total 
demand was Es. 22,200 land revenue and Es. 1,471 school cess. 

The land revenue and the rental demand continued to be identi¬ 
cal, the gaontia enjoying his bhogra lands rent-free and appro¬ 
priating the rents of the now tenants or new lands. The total 
demand included payments from zamind^s. 

The rent settlement made in 1876 was also for 5 years and Settlement 
was also a summary one. Captain Bowie, Deputy Commissioner, ^876. 
Sambalpur, who made the former settlement, had however now 
obtained a fuller knowledge of the people and the country. This 
settlement was, therefore, made on fuller data. It had been 
found in the Kondhan (tracts held by the Khonds) that cultivation 
had at least doubled everywhere, that the umrahs (Khond chiefs) 
and heads of vUlages had been obtaining more than double their 
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former revenue from the tenants. In the northern part of the 
State the case of each village was oonsidered separately and 
separate information had been oolleoted with regard to each 
village. The total demand rose to Es. 37,398 and Es. 2,190 
Bohool oesB. 

In this settlement as before the gaontiOa and the tenants 
were left to themselves to apportion the inoreased demand in 
the same way that they would have done if the enhancement 
had been levied in the old form of a demand made in the shape 
of mzarana. 

A fresh settlement was made in 1885 by Mr. Berry and 
the question of the mzarana and chhirol lands were dealt 
with. The lump payment of nazar&na had become a hard¬ 
ship to the gaontia who was usually compelled to borrow in 
order to meet his obligation to the State. Thase objections were 
met by assessing the hhogrA to an annual payment: the assess¬ 
ment made in no case exceeded more than one-half its rent value 
at rates paid by the lands of tenants. Chhirol lands were taken 
to include {a) Land newly broken up by the gaontia and leased 
to a tenant, the rent being enjoyed by the gaontia, {h) lands 
brought under cultivation by tenants and enjoyed by them 
rent-free for three years and subsequently paying rent to the 
gaontia, (c) land formerly ryoti, abandoned by a tenant and 
cultivated for a time by the gaontia and again leased by him. 
The chhirol lands were assessed at a lenient rate as the assess¬ 
ment was an innovation. 

The next settlement was made in 1895-96, This was made 
for the whole of the State except the Kondhftn tract, where 
though the papers were ready the announcement was postponed 
owing to the approach of famine. 

The better cultivated areas of the State, Aung6r, Saranda and 
Patnagarh were regularly surveyed by plane table. In the western 
portion of the State called Binjhalty where there were practically 
only patches of cultivation in the midst of jungle, the survey was 
on the masahat system which found the area of a field in a rough 
and ready manner by taking its length and average breadth. The 
other^ details of settlement were those adopted in the British 
districts of the Central Provinces ; maps were prepared, the hhaard 
was written and from it the jamahandi. The soil was divided 
according to position into at or high land, mdl or high embanked 
land, berna or low land and bahal the lowest lying land where 
the water-supply was never deficient. These olasses were again 
subdivided into manured, irrigated and ordinary. Deduced rents 
were then oaloulated by means of soil factors and unit rates 
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and the revised rents were Axed with reference to these deduced 
rents. The oohdition of the village was also taken into oonsideia- 
tion. The system of the remuneration of the gaontid was 
changed. The gaontidu were given a drawback of 20 per cent, 
and in some oases more, of the whole village assets, and the 
gaontid was supposed to assign land to the village servants for 
their remuneration. Tribal heads, such as umrdhs, etc., received 
a remuneration in cash : the State taking from 60 per cent, to 66 
per cent, of the assets: the gaontid paying the wmrdh 80 per 
cent. ; the difference between these two items representing the 
remuneration of the umrdh. 

The demands of the settlements of 1895*96 amounted to 
Efl. 76,900, as land revenue against the demand of Es. 62,500 in 
1895. 

No nasardna or premium on leasing a village is now levied as 
formerly. No begdri or beihi (free labour) is recognised in the 
khdlta portion of the State, but when any important ofiBoer goes 
on tour in the State, the tenants give one oooly per house to do any 
necessary State work. The gandd mijhdnkar (village watchmen) 
cannot as formerly be ejected by a gaontia at his will. The narihd 
or water bearer as before enjoys rent-free land. The lands taken 
up by these village servants now form part of the -^rent-free 
land {bhogrd) allowed to the gaontid. There was also formerly the 
viUsge negi. He enjoyed a plot of land rent-free and was 
the gaontxd's assistant in the village management. He helped 
to oolleot rents, receive and attend to State servants visiting 
the village. The negi has ceased to be a recognised servant. The 
village potter still exists in many villages and supplies pots for 
the gaontid’s use and for that of the visitors to the village in 
return for rent-free land. He, too, has no official recognition 
now. In addition to the land enjoyed by the gandd and jhdnkar 
rent-free, they receive paddy (unhusked rice) from each tenant 
at harvest time. 

The Loisinghi zamindari originated out of a service 
grant, and assumed its present size by enoroaohments in 
former times upon the khdha or area directly in possession 
of the Chief. Atgaon and Bangomunda are tenures of long 
standing. The control of the police in the zamlndiris 
was formerly in the hands of the zamind&rs, but was taken 
away from them in 1896. The settlements that these zanun- 
d&rs make with their gaontids are of a summary nature for 
five years generally. “Upon the income derived by the zamln- 
d&xs, tahoU (tribute) is assessed which is revised from time to 
tirno* 
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Up till the settlement of 1885 the zamind&rs managed their 
own police. In the settlement of 1895 they were relieved of this 
duty and the charges on account of the police were recovered 
from them. 

The Agalpur maintenance grant was made by Mah&r&ja 
Bhupal Deva on his death-bed for the maintenance of bis sons by 
his second wife. The Jarasingh& maintenance grant has changed 
hands from time to time being meant for the use of the brother of 
the Chief, holding the gudi. There are babudn mdfis for the 
relations of the Eaj family, chakrdn m&fii for servants, debottar 
and brahmottar mafia for temples, gods and Br&hmaus. There 
are no grants of recent date to BrShmans or temples. 

In the 1895 settlement enhancements were made as required 
in each case and the grants to the Brahmanslwere assessed to 
partial revenue according to the merits of each case. 

There used to be a j)diki tax levied upon professions. 
The Kewat, Kumbhar, Mali, Teli, Ganda, Bhuli& and Sundhi 
castes were assessed to that tax. It was abolished in 1890 and 
the pandari tax or tax on incomes introduced in its stead. 

The main features of the rules regulating the revenue 
administration of the State are that a gaontid cannot sublet, 
transfer or mortgage his village. Oaonti&s of long standing, 
who have been in possession of the same village for 20 years or 
more, or who have effected real improvements in their villages, 
are given protected status, entitling them to the right of renewal 
at the next settlement. The gaontid cannot subdivide his hhogrd 
lands, he may allow tenants to cultivate them, but no rights 
can be obtained in them by the tenant and all encumbrances 
on them cease, when a new gaontid obtains the village. Tenants 
cannot transfer their holdings by sale, lease or mortgage. 
The settlement prepared for the Kondhan in 1895 and which 
was postponed owing to famine and a series of bad harvests has 
been revised, brought up to date and recently announced. 

The relations between the State and the British Govern¬ 
ment axe regulated by the sanad of 1867. The State pays a 
tribute of Es. 13,000, which is liable to revision and was last 
assessed in 1909 for 30 years. The Chief is invested with full 
criminal jurisdiction, except that capital sentences have to be 
referred to the Commissioner of the Division for confirmation. 
Under the sanad the Chief is bound to follow the advice of the 
officer duly invested with authority by Government. No import 
or export duties can be levied and the Chief is bound to 
condu^ his excise administration so as not to interfere with the 
excise arrangements of the neighbouring districts of British 
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India. The Chief oonduots the administration of the State 
with the assistauoe of a Diw&n. The State for various causes 
has from time to time come under the administration of 
Government and the administration has been developed in all 
departments. The Dlwan is the diief executive officer of the State 
with powers equivalent to those of a Deputy Commissioner and 
also exercises the powers of a Sessions and District Judge : appeals 
from his orders lie to the Chief : the Diui&n hears appeals from 
subordinate officers. There is a Tahs%ld&r and Naib TahslMdr, 
revenue officers, exercising also judicial powers : the Chief’s eldest 
son exercises powers of a Distriot Magistrate and there is also 
an Honorary Magistrate at headquarters: certain of the zamindSrs 
also exercise the powers of Honorary Magistrates. There is a 
Settlement Officer and a complete settlement staff: the settlement 
records are kept up to date on the system followed in the Central 
Provinces. The income of the State in 1907-08 amounted to 
Rs. 2,29,378, of which the land revenue and zamindari takoli Fiuaucea. 
amounted to Rs. 77,544. 

No rules were enforced before 1889 for forest con- Forest 
servanoy. The right to collect lao and minor forest produce was 
leased from year to year from 1871, The first rules for forest 
oonservanoy were introduced in 1889. Certain forests were 
reserved. Timber was divided into 8 classes. The first was the 
more valuable and reserved class. The second could be removed 
on payment of a nistd^ or license fee, a nominal sum, for the pri¬ 
vate personal use of the tenants. Similarly the zamindars were 
allowed to remove from their zamind&ri forests timber and fire¬ 
wood for the use of themselves and their tenants, but were 
forbidden to sell timber: these rules are still in force. The rules 
referred to the fees chargeable for the various classes of timber 
and the rate of commutation fee to be charged to cultivating and 
non-cultivating classes of the State for the right to take second 
dasB timber from the forests. No restriction was placed on the 
removal of third class timber. The forests were then divided 
into—(o) Patna State khdhct, {b) mdlguzdri forests, i.e, forests 
included within the area of the villages and (c) zamindari 
forests. 

As regards the second class or the village jungles, the people 
are allowed the free use of the timber ond jungle products, with 
the exception of first and second class timber, and such items as 
resin, cocoons, skins and palm juice. They pay a commutation 
fee of 4 annas per plough, however, to take second class timber 
from the State forests. First class timber has of course to be 
paid for on a license system granted on regular scale. 
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The area of State forests, which in the settlement were 
demaxoated from village forests, is 159 square miles, divided into 23 
blocks: they have been demarcated, closed to grazing and cutting, 
except on license, and fire lines are now being out. A trained 
h’orester has recently been appointed with a regular staff 
under him and the administration of the forests on regular lines 
is to be taken up. In 1907-08 the income under this head was 
Es. 24,619. 

An excise DAroga is in charge of the collection of excise 
revenue, but there is no regular excise staff and detection of 
smuggling and illicit distilling is left to the police force : in 
former years no check was placed on the number of outstills and 
shops and the system followed was to lease out a central outstill 
with a number of shops attached : during the last three years 
successful endeavours have been made to reduce the large number 
of shops scattered over the State and to approximate to a standard 
of one shop for every 30 square miles : considerable reductions 
have been effected, followed by a substantial increase in revenue: 
amongst the Khonds, it is, however, a difficult matter to reduce 
the number of shops, as the outstill is a regular village institu¬ 
tion. The zamind&ra enjoy their own excise revenue as regards 
country liquor and make their own excise settlement, which 
both in the kMka and zamind&ri areas are made by public auction. 
The State obtains its supply of opium from the Sambalpur Trea¬ 
sury. As regards gdnja the State obtains Khandwft gdnja from 
Nimar. 

The brewing of kusna, hdndia or pachwai (rioe beer) is not 
allowed even on license. The Khonds formerly used to brew 
mahud liquor in their houses, but this has been stopped. In 
1907-08 the excise revenue amounted to Es. 36,032. 

The total number of civil suits for disposal in 1907-08 
was 735 out of which 66 per cent, were below Es. 60 in 
value. 

In former years outbreaks of violent crime were not un- 
oomraon and the serious outburst of daooity in 1899 lead to the 
appointment of an officer from the British police force to hold 
charge of the State police. Of recent years the police have 
been carefully trained, organised and abuses put down and crime 
has returned to normal proportions. The poUce force consists of 
one Inspector, one Circle Inspector, seven Chief Constables 
40 Head-Constables, and 172 men, besides chaukidars (village 
watchmen) and paiks (State militia). The jail contains accom¬ 
modation for 124 piisoners and is a fine commodious masonry 
building of modern construction, with quarters for jailor and 
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i«l staff and warders: regular labour is exacted and the admini¬ 
stration of the jail is on modern lines. In 1907-08 the daily 
average jail population was 120*4, There is a regular PubHo Public 
Works Dept^ment and the execution of public works has been 
entrusted by the Chief to the Agency Executive Engineer: at ment. 
the headquarters there are fine public buildings: the Chief’s 
residence, the courts and offices, dispensary, circuit-house, jail, 
schools and hostels are imposing and substantial buildings. 

Considerable attention has been given in this State to the eduoa. 
cause of education, and this is especially noticeable in the rural *1°*^* 
schools. The zamindars and larger umrdhs have built excellent 
school houses. To all the rural schools there are Committee 
members who actually meet and are useful in inducing the parents 
to send their children to sohooL De»hi-ka»rat (country exer- 
cises) is very weU. taught at all the schools. At Bol&ngir the 
Middle English and Middle Vernacular schools are good 
institutions and well housed with an excellent hostel attached. 

The total number of schools in the State in 1907-08 was 44, 
and the number of pupils was 4,685 ; the average percentage of 
attendance was 73 and the percentage of boys of school-going 
age at school was 9'6 and of girls, 1‘6, Including the girls' 
school at Bolangir, there were altogether 692 girls under instruc¬ 
tion ; in the rural schools they read with the boys. The schools 
are looked after by a qualified State Deputy Inspector. A con¬ 
siderable number of pupils are annually successful in passing the 
Upper and Lower Primary examinations and in the High School 
Scholarship Examination. One of the features of the educational 
system of the State are the speoiai schools for low caste children., 
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RAIRAEHOL STATE. 

The State of Eairakhol lies between 20° 56' and 21“ 24' N., 
and between 83° 59' and 84° 63' E, It is bounded on the north 
by Bamra State; on the east by Athmallik State and Angnl 
district; on the west by the Sambalpur kh&ha ; and on the south by 
Sonpur State. It is of irregular formation, the extreme length, 
east and west, being some fifty miles, and the extreme breadth 
thirty miles. The total area is 833 square miles, of which some 
three-fifths are cultivated, the rest being forest and hills. 
The soil is light and sandy. There are &il (Shorea robusta) 
forests in the State, and plenty of other useful timber for 
building purposes. There are no rivers; the principal streams 
are the OhampAli and the Tikkira, but they are insignificant. 
The State consists of a series of low hill ranges trending to the 
valley of the Mahanadi. Here and there higher isolated ridges 
are encountered; but, except towards the Bamra border, there 
are no regular uplands. The country is for the most part covered 
with forest, which in the valleys is mostly of the nature of 
scrub-jungle. The hill-sides are, however, reserved and there is 
some fine timber on them. The commonest tree is reng&l or 
i&l (Shorea robusta); there is also a considerable quantity 
of kendv, (ebony—Diospyros melanosylon), hiji (Pterooarpus 
Marsupium) and some sisu (Dalbergia Sissoo). In many of 
the villages regular groves of mangoes are .to be met with, and 
mahu& (Bassia latifolia) and cMr (Buohanania latifolia) trees 
are common. The harird (Terminalia ohebula) or myrobalan, 
however, is comparatively scarce, and does not flourish here so 
well as in the GAngpur and Bonai States. The valleys have all 
been cleared for rice lands, and the forests on the uplands rising 
from the valleys are cultivated as gord or uplands (here known as 
dt). The area available for regular rice cultivation is small, and 
this, no doubt, accounts for the extensive cultivation of gord or 
uplands. Between the boundaries of the different villages small 
patches of forest have been reserved. Iron ore of excellent quality 
is found in many places. The average rainfall for the six years 
from 1902-03 to 1907-08 was 61*6 inches. The headquarters of 
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the State are at Eampizr situated at a distance of 42 milea from 
the town of Sambalpur. 

The State of Eairdhhol is attached to the Sambalpur district. Histosx. 
It was formerly a zamindari, subordinate to B&mra, but was 
made iuto an independent State, and constituted one of the 
Garhjat cluster, by the Patna Chiefs, about a century and a 
half ago. The Chief is by caste a Ohauhan Eajput, The State 
was not at first included in the list of Feudatory States in the 
Central Provinces. The Chief, however, was conspicuous for hia 
loyalty in 1857, and in 1866 an adoption sanad was granted and 
in 1867 the State was recognised as a Feudatory State by the 
British Government and received a sanad accordingly. The 
State was transferred in October 1906 from the Central Provinces 
to the Orissa Division in Bengal. The late Chief Gaur 
Chandra Deva died in July 1906 and adopted the brother of the 
Chief of the Bonai State as his heir : the Chief is a minor and the 
State accordingly is under the administration of Government. 

The emblem of the State is 8ankha Padma (conch shell and lotus). 

The 'population^in 1866 was returned at 25,000, and according thi 
to the census of 1901 it was 26,888, There has been but little 
increase in population, the land being poor and unsuitable for any 
large agricultural population. The nomagrioultural castes are 
Br&hmans, B&jputs, and Mah&ntis. The main agricultural castes 
are Chasas (7,188), and Dumals (1,026). The population of the 
State is classified as follows:—Hindus—males, 12,487, females, 

11,877, total 24,364 or 90'6 per cent, of the total population; 
proportion of males in total Hindus 51'2. Musalm&ns—males, 

52, females, 40, total 92 or 0’34 per cent, of the total population; 
proportion of males in total Musalm&ns, 56'5. Animists—males, 

1,381, females, 1,044, total 2,425 or 9'02 per cent, of the total 
population; proportion of males in total Animists, 56'9. Christian 
— nil. Sikhs, 7. The number of persons able to read and write is 
281 or P05 per cent, of the total population. Averages;— 
Villages per square mile, 0’88; persons per village, 84; houses per 
square mile, 6’7; houses per village, 17'0; persons per house, 5. 

The State contains 319 villages which are classified as follows:— 

316 with less than five hundred inhabitants, 2 with from five 
hundred to one thousand inhabitants, and one with from one 
thousand to two thousand inhabitants. 

This is the most sparsely populated State, except Bonai, 
amongst the States of Orissa, there being only 32 persons to the 
square mile. 

There ii a sprinkling of the cloth-manufacturing and artisan 
classes, chiefly iron-smelters and manufacturers of iron 

X 
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implements. The principal castes are Qonds (2,663), Qand&s 
(2,328), Sudhas (2,199), Khouds (1,767), Rants (1,633), andKudas 
(1,883). Of these, Sudhas are amongst the wildest of the 
inhabitants of this State ; they fell the forest on the hill-sides and 
bum it [dAhi cultivation); in the ashes they bury their seeds just 
at the break of the rain); they, live in no regular villages, but each 
family lives separately over its own cultivation in small huts 
perched on stakes and from this coign of vantage they guard their 
crops from the ravages of wild animals. The Butka Sudhas of 
this State are a very prominent race and they are supposed to 
have played a prominent part in the history of the EairSkhol 
State: they have several villages allotted to them and perform 
saoriflces for the Raj family. 

The people are naturally wild and jungly. They are a sturdy 
and well set up race. They obtain much in the way of supplies 
from the forests and eat the fruit of the kendu, ch&r and mahita 
trees in considerable quantities. The country is very poorly 
watered, and there is little opportunity for irrigation. The people 
axe well clad in home-spun raiment. They appear to be superior 
in material condition to the people of the Bonai State, which in 
natural features is not unlike Rairakhol, except that in the former 
State the valley of the Brahmani river where it flows through the 
State affords an area of good culturable land. Rairakhol, how¬ 
ever, is shut off from the Mahanadi by the State of Sonpur. The 
rental is light, and the people cultivate also large areas of uplands. 

The State being covered for the most part with dense forest, 
it is malarious and new settlers suffer greatly from fever : the 
regular residents of the State, however, are fairly healthy. The 
people are particularly averse to vaccination and outbreaks of 
small-pox are frequent;; visitations of cholera are also not uncom¬ 
mon. There is a dispensary at Rampur, the headquarters of the 
State, in charge of a Civil Hospital Assistant: there is accom¬ 
modation for indoor patients : the number of patients treated in 
1907-08 was 8,845. Vaccination work is performed by the State 
free of cost to the people: the work is supervised by a Yaodnation 
Inspector: revacoination was until recently practically unknown, 
but the prejudice against vaccination is being gradually overcome. 
In 1907-08 the number of primary vaocinations was 663 and that 
of revacoinations, 1,999. 

The soil is not very fertile and the State carries a small popu¬ 
lation of only 32 persons to the square mUe. Rice is the staple 
crop: pulses, cotton, oil-seeds and sugarcane are also cultivated. 
Nothing so far has been done to improve the varieties of crops 
grown or to introduce new crops. Th« kinds of soil found jn tii9 
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State axe:—‘(1) Barmati—TiWa is a soil which in ploughing is 
very adhesive, but in the hot weather quickly becomes dried 
and bakied and will not retain its moisture. (3) KhaM’^A. 
greyish slippery soil which retains moisture. (3) SiM —A sandy 
soil of poor value. (4) Buguri& — T^ is a light sandy soil 
oontaining a great deal of muram or disintegrated laterite. It is 
mostly found on the upland cultivation. (6) Patharii —An 
inferior stony soil. (6) PdluS —This is a good clayey soil found 
mostly by the banks of streams. 

The lands have been regularly measured by the chain for 
settlement purposes and recorded in acres and decimals. The 
people, however, still speak of so many khandis of land, i.e., the 
quantity of seed required for sowing the lands, a khandi here 
being equal to about 20 seers. In this way a piece of land 
sown by one khandi (20 seers) is called khandi-kut. 

The crops grown are as follows:— Cropg. 

dAdn (upland paddy) viz.: (1) Pdmsabuta, (2) 8ariA,{Q) 
Kulid) (4) Ghdulamanji ; these are sown in the month of AshRdha, 

*.e., from the I5th June and reaped in the month of Dashar&, t.c., 
from the 15th September. Qnlji, rendo, and kdngomdn are 
also grown on dt land and sown in the beginning of the rainy- 
season, and reaped in the month of Ashwin, i,e., by the 16th 
September. 

Dhdn (paddy) of inferior quality. (1) Mdlkanhdi, (2) Bdunaa- 
nakhi, (3) Hiran, (4) Dhohndtid, (6) Kuaumapwid%, (6) Kharakoili, 

(7) Champa, (8) Mdnkiri, (9) Mdlguthi, (10) Badyarig, (11) Banid^ 
kond, (12) B&thardj, (13) Mugdhi. All these varieties are sown 
in the months of Jyaishtha and Ash&dha, i.e., in June and July. 

The sowing of dhdn (rice) during these months is known as 
kharadi sowing and batari sowing. They are reaped in the months 
of Daahar& and Karttik, that is, by the 15 th September. 

Dhdn (paddy) of superior quality. (1) Sundpdni, (2) Jhalakd- 
keri, (3) Ohin&mdl, (4) Pipalbdsh, (6) Rddhdbhog, (6) Kriahnakald, 

(7) Makarkdm, (8) Jhiliparagi, (9) Lakshmibhog, (10) SagardhuH, 

(11) Ndgpurl, (12) Gandmal, (13) Rddhdballabh. These varieties 
are sown in the months of Jyaishtha, Ash&dha and Shr&bana, Le., 
in the months of June and July, and are transplanted. The 
transplantation is known as aehhard. The harvest is reaped in 
the month of Margashira, i.e., by the 15th November. 

Mustard seed (1) Bhadoi mustard: the variety sown in the 
beginning of the month of Asbftdha, i.e., so soon as the rain 
falls, is called bhadoi mustard, and is reaped in the month of 
BhS^ba, U., August. (2) Mdghi mustard: this variety which 
is sown in the month of Bh&draba, i.e., in the month of 

X 2 
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August, is called m&ghi ; mustard being reaped in tbs month 
of Magh. Birhi, kulthi, rnUga (pulse), bardi (pulse). Sugar¬ 
cane is planted in the mouth of Phalguna, i.e., in February, 
and gur (molasses) is prepared in the month of Paush, i.e., in 
December. 

The assessment is very light and the average rates paid per 
acre for regular rice or lowlands are, first'class [bdhitl) Be. 1-4-6, 
second class (bernd) Ee. 1-2-0, third class (mdl) Be. 0-9-9: 
uplands are assessed at an average rate of Ee. 0-7-9. There aie 
special rates for sugarcane lands (barchhd), viz., Es. 3-2. The 
three divisions of lowlands are each subdivided into four classes 
according as they are favourably situated for irrigation or natur¬ 
ally retain the rainfall: the uplands are similarly divided into 
four classes. Uplands, on which catch-crops are raised every 
second or third year by burning the scrub-jungle, pay at the rate 
of two annas per acre. 

The labouring classes in this State are divided as follows:— 
(1) Gutia. —These receive a monthly wage in kind and after the 
harvest they receive from 2 puruga (8 maunds) to 2 puruga 4 
khandia (10 maunds) according to the character of the harvest; 
this is known as their nktar (yearly reward) or barton. They also 
receive three pieces of cloth annually. Their engagements date 
from Ist MSgh (Jauuary-February). (2) Kuthida. —These people 
are given no monthly wage, but feed in their master’s house; they 
get as their niatdr or yearly reward after the harvest from 1 purug 
(4 maimds) to 1 purug 2 khandia (5 maunds) of unhusked rice, and 
they also receive three pieces of doth. Their duties mainly are 
to act as herdsmen and assist the gutia. They are also engaged 
from 1st Mfigh. (3) This is a superior class and they 

act as head labourers or foremen in charge of the classes men¬ 
tioned above; they receive monthly wages in kind and a yearly 
niatdr or reward of 3 (12 maunds) of paddy and 4 pieces 

of cloth. 

Average wages given in kte years to difierent kinds of work¬ 
men are:—Superior mason and carpenter, 10 annas each; com¬ 
mon mason and carpenter, 4 annas each ,■ superior blacksmith, 6 
annas; common blacksmith, 3 annas; and ordinary oooly, IJ 
anna. There has been a steady tendency to a rise in the wages 
of superior workmen. The average price during late years of 
rice, mUga, urid, kulthi and salt has been 20 seers, 12 seers, 24 
seers, 60 seers and 10 seers respectively. 

A measure called bhuti Iambi containing about 1^ seer when 
rice is measured and about 1 seer when unbusked rice {dhan) is 
measured is in use here, 
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The scale is as follows:— 

20 rdwWs =1 ZAaftrfi (sabout 20 seers) r Paddy (unhusked 

8 Khandii =1 Purug (=about 160 seers) j rioe) is measured 

\ by this standard. 

8 Tdmbis =1 Kutd (=10 seers) | This is the measurement 

8 Kutda =1 Paatamd (=80 seers) j for chdul (rice). 

The principal occupation of the people is agriculture. Of the oooupa- 
total population 60 per cent, live on agriculture; 80 per cent. 
follow professions; 0'60 per oent, live on iron smelting; 0*50 tfbbs avd 
per oent. live on trade; 1 per oent. are engaged on sleeper and 
timber works and the balance work as field-labourers, State 
servants, etc. 

There is a very considerable manufacture of iron in this State. 
Notwithstanding that iron ore is so plentiful throughout the 
Sambalpur district, this is the only part of it where smelting 
is carried on to any extent. Here there are some eight or ten 
villages, the inhabitants of which are constantly thus employed. 

Traders from Cuttack come up periodically and carry off the iron 
on pack-bullocks. The State derives no income from the trade; 
the smelters used merely to give to the State a very trifling tax 
for the right to work up the ore, but this tax has recently been 
abolished in order to encourage the industry. It is said that the 
iron is of very good quality, and that traders make a large profit 
by its sale. The smelters receive considerable advances from 
the traders. The rearing of tusser silk cocoons in the State 
forests is a local industry, as is also the extraction of catechu. 

There is little or no export of food-grains from the State: but 
there is a small trade in oil-seeds, forest products, and labour is 
employed in working for the sleeper contractors. The principal 
imported articles are spices, salt, tobacco and kerosene oil. 

There is an excellent road from Sambalpxir to E&mpur, the Mhahs ox 
headquarters of the State, and then on to the borders of the 
Athmallik State. This is the main Sambalpur-Outtaok road. 

There are good surface roads from Rampur to Bamra and to the 
Sonpur border near the Mahanadi, giving communication with 
Sonpur. The main road of the State passes across the watershed 
and is naturally of steep gradients. This road is largely used for 
the export of sleepers from the State and the neighbouring State 
of Athmallik. There is a small rest-house at Mochibahal on the 
road at the border of the State and the Sambalpur district and a 
good inspection bungalow is under construction at the head¬ 
quarters. The Imperial post plies daily between Sambalpur and 
B&mpur, there beingja branch post office at Rampur, the head¬ 
quarters of the State. 
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The land revenue administration is similar in many respects 
to that of the Sambalpur distriot: the rules for the administra¬ 
tion of revenue affairs framed by the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces in 1889 for the States are in force. The last 
settlement was made by the late Chief in 1905 for a period of 
ten years and the current demand is Bs. 21,354. There are no 
zamindaris in the State. 

The land revenue is collected with moderation; remission is 
granted where land has deteriorated or gone out of cultivation; 
taccivi loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act and Land 
Improvement Loans Act are given at OJ per cent, to struggling 
villages, and if they cannot pull round the rental is revised. The 
oesses (dispensary and sohool) are assessed together at 2 annas 
per rupee of rent. The payments of a voluntary offering of 
one rupee are made on two occasions, viz., in Shribana at the 
Rakhi PumimS, and in Paush. 

In this State the villages are leased out to—(1) garhati&a, 
(2) pradhins and gaouiida, who are chiefly found in the eastern 
area of the State. These have no right to mortgage or sell their 
villages; they are not ousted so long as they do^not misconduct 
themselves or fall into arrears. The bhogrd lands assigned to 
them as village headmen and collectors of the State revenue are 
lands equivalent in value to one-fifth of the total rental of the 
village. The difference between the status of the two classes is 
that the former, garkatida, do not pay tiM which the pradhUm and 
gaontida have to pay; the former, however, have to come with 
their men to guard the Chief’s palace when he is away and 
furnish the Chief when travelling with escorts and are the heads 
of the villages which furnish the State militia (paika). There 
are the usual maintenance, service and religious grants in the 
State. It is usual to assess mdfl (free) grants to a small tanki or 
quit-rent at each settlement until the lands are gradually 
resumed. 

The relations between the State and the British Government 
are regulated by the provision of the eanad of 1867. The State 
pays a tribute liable to revision and which in 1909 was fixed at 
Rb. 2,000 for thirty years: the State is also liable to pay namrdna 
(Bucoession fees) under the rules. The Chief has full criminal 
and civil powers, but capital sentences require confirmation by the 
Oommissiouer of the Orissa Division. The State is now under 
administration of Government with a Superintendent in direct 
charge under the control of the Pohtioal Agent: he is assisted by 
a Tahailddr who has magisterial powers as well as being a revenue 
and executive officer. The administration is conducted to suit 
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the oouditions of the people and though not on advanced lines 
it is run on modem systems. The total estimated revenue of the Finances. 
State in 1907-08 was Rs. 69,744: excluding land revenue the 
principal sources of income are forests, from which in 1907-08 Foresto, 
the revenue was Rs. 27,970: sleeper operations are carried on 
by a contractor ; firewood, thatching grass, bamboos, lodh, lac, 
tusser ijoooons, catechu, resin, wax and_honey yield a small income. 

The tenants pay the usual commutation fee, here called nistar, for 
the right to out third class timber for their agricultural and 
domestic needs, including sdl for use for ploughs. The State is, 
for the most part of its area, thickly covered with forests. At one 
time apparently it contained a oonsiderable quantity of valuable 
til; with the advance of the railway much of this has now been 
out, and practically sleeper operations are now confined to the 
timber to be found on the hill sides, all trees fit for sleepers having 
been out away from the valleys and uplands. The value of 
the forests as a souroe of revenue has been recognised and a 
distinction has been made between the forests falUng within 
and without the village boundaries. In the former area the 
people can obtain wood for agricultural and domestic purposes 
on payment of the usual tmtar levied at 4 annas and 2 annas 
respectively on cultivators and artisans as the case may be. If 
wood is taken from the reserved area, the regular forest rates have 
to be paid and passes obtained and tho rates prevailing in Angul 
have been adopted. There is no regular excise staff in the Exci«e. 
State. The arrangements and conditions under which opium is 
supplied from Sambalpur are the same as iu the ease of the other 
Feudatory States attached to the Sambalpur district. O&nja 
is obtained from Nimar. The number of liquor shops in the 
State is not excessive and only averages one to every 36 square 
miles. There is no restriction on the brewing of hdndtd (rice- 
beer) for home consumption. The excise revenue in the year Taxeg. 
1907-08 amounted to Rs 7,492. The haldiin patti or marriage 
tax is levied on the occasion of marriages in the family 
of the Ohief; there is no demand however on the occasion 
of deaths in the family. The hide lease is given out as a 
monopoly: the tenants’ interests are protected by their being j^^no- 
allowed to keep such skins as they need for domestic and agrioul- poUes. 
tuial purposes: the rates fixed for payment for the hides by the 
contractor are reasonable and cattle-killing for the sake of the 
hide is rare. There was formerly a monopoly for the purchase of 
iron ; but in the interest of the industry this has been abolished. 

The number of civil suits for disposal during the year 1907-08 
was 314 : these were generally of a petty nature. Crime is light, crime. 
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but effectively dealt witu. There is a regular poHoe force, oon- 
sistiug of 7 Head-Constables and 28 constables in charge of an 
officer from the British police force. The jail is not quite 
suitable for present requirements and is being rebuilt. There are 
good public offices and buildings at the headquarters, and the 
public works are locally in charge of a Sub-Overseer under the 
Agency Executive Engineer. 

Education is very backward in the State and endeavours are 
being made to open more schools, the number of schools in 

1907- 08 being 5: in 1907-08 only 282 pupils were on the 
rolls : a separate girls’ school has recently been opened at the 
headquarters and there are signs of a growing interest among the 
better class of agriculturists in education, and during the year 

1908- 09 the number of schools has increased to 13. There is a 
good school house at Rampur. A Sub-Inspector of Schools has 
been recently appointed to promote the cause of education. The 
State enjoys the services of the Agency Inspector of Schools and 
contributes towards the cost of that officer’s establishment. 
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OHAPTEE XXI. 

E AN PUB STATE. 

The State of Eanpur lies between 19° 54' and 20° 12' N., and Phtsioa 
85° 8' and 85° 28' E., with an area of 203 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north, east and south by Puri district, and on 
the west by Nay^garh State. The south-west is a region of 
forest-clad and almost entirely uninhabited hills, which wall in 
its whole western side, except at a single point, where a pass 
leads into the adjoining State of NaySgarh. To the north and 
east there are extensive fertile and populous valleys. The average 
rainfall for the six years from 1902-03 to 1907-08 was 55'94 
inohee. The headquai'ters of tho State are at Eanpur. 

The Eanpur State claims to be the most ancient of all the States Histobt. 
formerly known as the Orissa Tributary Mahals and a list of the 
Chiefs of the State covers a period of over 8,600 years. The family 
records ore most interesting, and besides noticing the exploits and 
marvellous deeds of individual Chiefs, contain references to the 
various paramount powers of Orissa from the early Hindu rulers to 
the Muhammadans and Mardth&s, but their authenticity is 
doubtful. According to the family history of this State, 
lliswabasu and Biswabasab, two brothers of the Benu Eaj 
family, lived in the forests of the Nilgiri hills, but were 
driven out. The younger brother Biswabasab fled with a 
few attendants and took refuge in the valley of the Muninag 
hill, amidst vast forest tracts, sparsely inhabited. Biswab&sab 
here established himself reclaiming the forests and gradually 
subdued the BhuiySs of the neighbouring villages. It is related 
iihat one day when Biswabasab was walking in the forest he found 
(UL image of a goddess which he brought to Muninag hill and 
worshipped. The goddess being pleased with the worship 
appeared to him in a dream and said: “ My son, this land 
belonged once to Eanasur, but you may now live here and 
construct a village on the eastern side of the hill. Tour supre¬ 
macy may continue permanently.” Biswabasab accordingly 
estabUshed the State and built a village and called it Eanpur. It 
is mentioned in the Kapil-Sambita that 1,274 years of ^e Kali 
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Tuga had passed -when this State was established. This would 
be many years before the oommenoement of the Christian era. 
It was at first bounded on the south by Boit& hill and the HaldS 
river; west by the Kusumi river; north by the Hora river; east 
by Kantainal and the Ohampaibhuin hill. The area of the State 
was once more extensive than it now is and tradition states that 
at one time the Daya river was the eastern boundary, BSnki 
the northern, and the Ghilka lake the southern boundary. On the 
death of a Chief a stone statue is erected, and according to this old 
oustoin the statues of deceased Chiefs are kept in the burial ground. 
The first 64 Chiefs aie alleged to have held the gadi of the State 
for 1,743 years, and on the death of Ananta Singh, the 64th 
Chief, his son Harihar Singh, succeeded, according to the family 
tradition, to the gadi in the year A.D. 16. Arjun Bhanj, 
Chief of Baud, defeated Nidhi Singh the 85th Chief and 
conquered Kanpur. But his son, Pitambar Singh recovered the 
State, became Chief of Kanpur, and holding the gadi for 50 
years died in 1108 A.D. In the 12th century the then Chief 
of Kanpur received at the hands of Ananga Bhima Deva, Rajft 
of Orissa, the title of “ Naxendra ” and was enrolled among the 
Sftmanta Rsjas owing to his prowess in battle. Since his time, 
the Chiefs of Kanpur have always enjoyed the title of 
“ Narendra ”. Raj4 Ram Chandra Narendra the 96th Chief 
who succeeded to the gadi in 1437 A.D., did much to improve 
and develop the State and was a student of astronomy. His 
son extended the northern and eastern boundaries of the State 
of Kanpur, constructed seven strong forts, held his gadi for 49 
years and died in 1525 A.D. He was succeeded by his son, 
Banam&li Narendra, who is said to have been an expert in 
statuary. Stone images made by him are still to be found in 
many places within the State. 

During the time of the Chief Ram Chandra Narendra, who 
held the gadi from 1692 to 1727 A.D., many inhabit6uits of 
Khurda, owing to the oppression of the Muhammadans, fled for 
shelter to Kanpur and settled there. He was succeeded by his 
son, S&rangadhar Bajradhar Narendra, Vho held his gadi from 
1727 to 1754 A,D. During his time the MarSth&s under 
Kaghujl conquered Orissa. Sarangadhar met Raghuji by the 
side of the Mahanadi river, and the story goes that in order to 
prove his prowess as a warrior be killed a wild buffalo with a stick 
of sugarcane. Raghuji as a reward for Sarangadhar’s bravery 
gave him the title of “ Bajradhar ” which is still employed as 
a family title by the Chiefs of the State. The present Chief 
Krishna Chandra Singh Deva Birabar Bajradhar Narendra 
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Mah&pStra Buooedded in 1899 A.D. The emblem of the State 
is a sword and the family title is Bajradhar Narendra 
Mahap&tra. 

The population increased from 40,115 in 1891 to 46,075 in 
1901; it is contained in 261 villages, and the density is 227 
persons to the square mile. Hindus number 45,762 of the whole 
population, by far the most numerous caste being the Ohasas 
(14,000). Next in importance rank the Q-auras (3,500). There 
is a comparatively small population of Khonds (1,631). The 
population is olassifled as follows:—Hindus—^males, 22,818, 
females, 23,944. The Hindus thus form 99’3 per cent, of the 
population of the State ; proportion of males in total Hindus, 

49*8 per cent. Musalmans—males, 183, females, 130: total of 
MusalmSns, 313, or *67 per cent, of the population ; propor¬ 
tion of males in total Musalmans, 58*4 per cent. Christians, 
nii. Literates number 3,101 or 6*7 per cent, of the population. 
Averages:—villages per square mile, 1*29; houses per village, 

35'4; persons per village, 177; persons per house, 5; houses per 
square mile, 45*5, The villages are classified as follows:—247 
with leas than five hundred; 11 with from five hundred to a 
thousand ; 2 with from a thousand to two thousand and 1 with 
from two to five thousand inhabitants. The people are well off; 
the lands are fertile and there is ready means of export for 
surplus stocks. 

There is a charitable dispensary at headquarters with a small PnBiio 
indoor ward: the number of patients treated in 1907-08 was 10,607. aaiLia. 
The country to the south and east is not mihealthy, but in other 
parts of the State, fever is very prevalent, 43 per cent, of the 
deaths in the State being due to fever ; cholera in epidemic form, 
frequently introduced by pilgrims from Puri, accounted during 
the ten years from 1893 to 1902 for 26 per cent, of the deaths. 
Vaccination is not popular in the State, but is gradually making 
headway and the number of primary vaooiuations 946 in 1907-08 
was the largest for many years : in the year 1906-07 revaooina- 
tion was started, and in 1907-08 the number of revaooinations was 
65. The work is carried on by licensed vaooinators, who are 
local men trained in the special vaccination class at the Medical 
School, Cuttack. 

The open area of the State is well cultivated and the villages Aobiovi. 
are large and populous: winter rice is the main crop, but early *v*b. 
rice is grown in considerable quantity and excellent crops of 
oil-seeds and pulses are raised. The total area of the State is 
180,969 aores, of which forests occupy 80,280 acres; the normal 
aorsnge under crops is 35,934 acores, of which 3,000 wee are 
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twioe-oropped: of this area rice normally oooupies 31,142 acres 
m&ndii 643 acres and til (sesamum) 360 acres. 

Rbhtb, The assessment; averages per m&n (two*thirds of an acre) for 
second and third class rioe lands Rs. 3-6-2, Rs. 2-6.6 
PBicKB. and Re. 1-4-10 respectively and for uplands, Re. 1-0-8. During 
the ten years from 1893 to 1902 wages have shown no tendency 
to rise and the daily wage has averaged as follows:—superior 
mason, annas, common mason, blacksmith and carpenter, 3 
annas each, superior carpenter and superior blacksmith, 4 annas 
each, cooly, 1^ annas: during the same period the average price of 
wheat, rioe, gram and salt has been 9| seers, 201 seers, 26^ seers, 
12J seers respectively. 

OocvpA- There are no occupations or manufactures which call for 
MiKu- notice. There are bi-weekly markets at headquarters, where 
jAOTtTEBs country products are bartered for iron, cotton, blankets, cloth, silk, 
TEABE. wheat and clarified butter brought from the KhandparS State, 
and for fish from the Ohilka lake. 

Mbaes OB The State lies close to the East Coast section of the Bengal- 
oatioe!**' Nagpur Railway and the headquarters are connected with the line 
of rail at Ksluparagh&t station by a good road. There is also 
a good feeder road from the hoadquarteis to the Madras Trunk 
Road, 10 miles in length, partly bridged and metalled. A new 
surface road from the headquarters to the Nayagarh border is 
under construction. There is a rest-house for travellers at the 
headquarters and a post office. [The post plies vid Khurda. 

Land The land revenue demand amounts to Rs. 44,892 and is 
BEVBEUB realised in two instalments in November and April. No cesses 
TBATioE. are levied and there are no zamindans in the State, The number 
of grants, known as khanjd grants to relations of the Chief 
by way of maintenance is considerable. The system of the land 
revenue administration is similar to that of other States and the 
village sarbarahkdrs (headmen) receive a cash commission on 
collection. The last land settlement was made in 1899 for a 
period of twenty years : six rates were fixed for wet cultivation 
varying from Rs. 4-11-0 to Rs. 2-1-4 per man (two-thirds of 
an acre). 

Gbnbbal The State is administered by the Chief assisted by a Dlwan, 
TBAwos.' relations with the British Government are defined by 

the aanad of 1894 which was revised in 1908. The estimated 
Finances, annual revenue of the State is about Rs. 54,000 and a tribute 
Foreste. of Rs. 1,401 is paid to the British Government, Forests yielded 
in 1907-08 a revenue of Rs. 2,227: no green timber is sold 
and the Chief has reserved forest areas; the forests in the past 
have been considerably depleted of valuable timber: in 1907-08 
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excise yielded Es, 2,442; the supply of opium, which may be Excise, 
obtained Jromj the, Government treasury, is limited to 7 seers 
per mensem. The majority of the civil suits are of a petty Jasticc. 
nature, the greater number being for sums under Es. 50 in value: 
in 1907-08 the number of civil suits for disposal was 207, 64 
per cent, of them being below the value of Es. 50. Oiime is Crime. 
Ught and there is very little serious crime; the total number 
of cases reported to the police in 1907-08 being 36: the police 
force consists of one Sub-Inspector, 5 Head-Constables and 21 Police, 
constables. The jail is an old building with mud walls and the Jail- 
accommodation is for 20 prisoners. In 1907-08 the average 
daily population was 11’61. In 1907-08 the total expenditure Public 
incurred in the Public Works Department amounted to 
EB( 2,119. mentt 

The State maintains a Middle English, 3 Upper Primary Edvoa- 
and 83 Lower Primary schools, besides there is one private 
school; the number of pupils in 1907-08 on tbe rolls was 660, 

The State receives assistance from Government for primary 
education. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


SONPUE STATE. 

Physioat. The State of Sonpur is situated in 20° 32' and 21“ 11' N., and 

AspBOTB. ggo 27 ' 84 “ 46 ' It ia bounded on the north by Sambalpur 

district and a portion of the State of Rair&khol; on the south 
and south-east by the State of Baud; on the east by the Rairakbol 
State ; and on the west by the State of Patna. The area is 
906 square miles, rather more than one-half of which is situated 
on the right bank of the Mahinadi and the remainder on the 
left bank. The aspect of the country is flat and slightly undulat¬ 
ing ; and isolated hills of no great altitude rise abruptly here 
and there. The soil is, as elsewhere in this part of the Mahftnadi 
valley, poor ; it is not alluvial, and contains a considerable 
proportion of flAud, There are no forests of any great extent, and 
such as exist do not contain any valuable timber. The principal 
rivers are the Mah&nadi which flows through the centre of the 
State, the Ang, which for part of its course forms the boundary 
between the States of Patni and Sonpur: the Suktel also crosses 
the southern portion of the State flowing into the Tel a few miles 
above the juncture of the Tel with the Mahftnadi ; the Jira, an 
affluent of the Mahanadi, to the north, divides a portion of the State 
from Sambalpur. The Tel on the south forms the boundary with 
the State of Baud. The Jira, the Ang and the Tel are all affluents 
of the Mahanadi on its right bank. Diamonds are occasionally 
found in the banks of the Mahanadi and deposits of mica occur in 
various parts of the State. The average rainfall for the six years 
from 1902-03 to 1907-08—was 50’53 inches. The climate is 
similar to that of the Sambalpur district. The headquarters of 
the State are at Sonpur, 64 miles from Sambalpur, with which it 
is connected by a good gravelled road. 

Histobt. Sonpur was formerly a ohiefship subordinate to PatnS, but 
was constituted a separate State by Raj& Madhukar S&i of 
Sambalpur about the year A.D. 1660. Since then it has been 
counted among the cluster of Garhjat States. It is now attached 
to the Sambalpur district. 

The family is Ohauhan Rsjput, being an offshoot from the 
family of the Rija of Sambalpur. Their lineage is traced back 
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to Madan Gopil, who obtained the State about 300 years ago. 

He was the son of Madhukar Sai, fourth of Sambalpur. 
The Buooession has sinoe continued regularly. The grandfather, 
Niladhar Singh Dera Bahadur, of the present Chief obtained the 
title of Eaja Bahadur for services to the British Government in 
the field: Baja Pratap Eudra Singh Deva Bahadur, father 
of the present Ohief, obtained the title of Eaja Bahadur in 
1898 and the present Ohief was given the personal title of 
Maharaja in 1908, Extensive remains of old buildings in the 
neighbourhood of the Sonpur town show that in former times 
the town was more populous and important than at present. 
Sonpur was evidently colonised by the Hindus at an early 
period in its history as is shown by the copper-plate inscriptions 
in Sanskrit written in Kutila character found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the town and attributed to the later Gupta Kings of 
Orissa and the Ganga Kings of Kalinga. Many old fasHoned 
tiled (nanda) wells constructed by Brahmans are found at 
Sonpur. The emblem of the State is a chakra (discus). 

According to the census of 1866 the population numbered ths 
60,000 souls : in 1901 the population was 169,877 souls. There 
is one large town and one large village in the State, viz., Sonpur 
and Bink&, both on the right bank of the Mahanadi, with a 
population of 8,887 and 3,843 respectively, and 898 ordinary 
viUagee. The density of the population is 188 persons to the 
square mile. The population is classified as follows:—Hindus 
—^males, 82,333, females, 86,648, total 168,981 or 99'47 per cent, 
of the total population: proportion of males in total Hindus is 
48'7 per cent. Musalmans—males, 269, females, 250, total, 609 or 
0*80 per cent, of the total population: proportion of males in total 
Musalmans is 49’1 per cent. Animists—males, 175, females, 208, 
total, 383 or 0'23 per cent, of the total population. Christians—4. ^ 
Number of literate persons is 1,758 or 1‘03 (males I'OO, 
females, 0*03) per cent, of the total population. Averages— 
Villages per square mile, 0'99 ; persons per village, 179 ; houses 
per village, 40'2; houses per square mile, 42'2; persons per 
house, 4, The remaining 898 villages may be classified as 
followsVillage with from two thousand to five thousand 
inhabitants, 1; villages with from one thousand to two thousand 
inhabitants,-f); villages with from five hundred to one thousand 
inhabitants, 36; villages with less than five hundred inhabitants 
865. 

The non-agrioultural castes are BrShmans, Mahantis and ESj- 
puts ; and the agricultural castes are Cha83.s, Kaltuy&s orKoUhSis, 
Agharifts and Gonds. In most of the large villages are found 
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a sprinkling of the artisan classes, with a few weavers of ooaree 
cloths—Telis, M&lis, etc. The population is for the most part 
agricultural. The principal castes are Gauras or Ahirs, Brah¬ 
mans, Dumals, Bhulias and Kewats: the latter are the boatmen 
who follow a prosperous livelihood in transporting the surplus 
produce of the country to Cuttack and Samhalpur. The great¬ 
grandfather of the present Chief was a patron of Sanskrit learn¬ 
ing and established large colonies of Brahmans. 

The Gandas (22,203) constitute a large percentage of the 
population and as in the Samhalpur district compose the criminal 
element of the population : they are poor ; a certain number of 
them earn regular employment as field labourers and weavers, but 
the majority dislike regular labour and eke out an existence by 
occasional labour and the proceeds of theft. 

The Bhulias (7,627) are the class who weave the tusser cloth 
for which Sonpur is highly reputed ; an account of the industry 
will be found under the head of occupations, manufactures and 
trade. 

The climate of the Soupur State is not unhealthy and, as 
there are no forests, malarial fever is not rife; the town and 
large villages are, however, subject to visitations of cholera and 
occasionally of small-pox. There are dispensaries with accom¬ 
modation for indoor patients both at Sonpur and Bink& : the 
Medical Officer of the State possesses the qualifications of an 
Assistant Surgeon and there are two Civil Hospital Assistants in 
direct charge of the two dispensaries. The number of outdoor 
patients treated in 1907-08 was 16,433, number of indoor patients 
treated was 62. Vaccination is carefully attended to and super¬ 
vised by a Vaccination Inspector and a considerable number of 
revaccinations are annually performed: in 1907-08 the number of 
primary vaccinations was 8,237 and number of revaccinations in 
the same year was 3,606. 

The principal crop is rice ; the lands are highly cultivated and 
in good years a considerable quantity of rice and oil-seeds is 
available for export: pulses, cotton and sugarcane are also 
largely cultivated. The villages are extensive and prosperous 
and carry a large agricultural population : excellent reservoirs 
for irrigation are found in most villages, the total number 
of tanks being 1,698. The greater area of the State in 
regard to its agricultural development closely resembles the 
well cultivated tahtll of Bargarh in the Samhalpur district. 

The State is liable to scarcity, but has but rarely suffered from 
famine. The only famine of which there is record occurred in 
1899-1900. The rainfall was very scanty, being only 36'06 
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inohea and was badly distributed; the rainfall was insufficient to 
fill the tanks and in consequence the fields could not be irrigated : 

50 per cent, of the rice crop on the first class irrigated lands, 70 per 
cent, on second class lands, 85 per cent, on third class and 30 per 
cent, of the upland rice crop were lost: winter crops failed to 
germinate owing to want of moisture in the soil. Wheat, how¬ 
ever, was so'wn by about 30 per cent, of the cultivators and this 
crop was of very great assistance. The price of rice stood at 20 
seers per rupee at the beginning of 1899 but fell in 1900 to 8J 
seers. Relief works were undertaken aud kitchens played a 
prominent part in the relief given: they were opened at all the 
important centres in the State and the zamlndars also maintained 
kitchens at their headquarters; 17 kitchens in all were opened, 
gratuitous relief to respectable poor and tacoavi loans to cultivators 
and weavers were given: the total amount of loans thus given 
was Es. 27,628 to 8,239 recipients. Regular employment on 
works was found for 2,979 persons and the expenditure, including 
assistance to the dependents of the workers, amounted on this 
account to Rs. 15,322: the number of persons fed at the 17 
kitchens was 14,674 at a total cost of Rs. 13,549. The paupers 
mostly came from members of the Q-andS, Q-aura, Sahara, Dumal, 

Kewat and Khadal castes. 

The assessment is light: the average rates prevailing for rice bknm, 
lands per acre are first class Re. 1-4, second class Re. 1-2, and third 
class Re. 0-12; uplands are assessed at an average rate of 5 annas fbicbj, 
per acre. The average rate for sugarcane \barchh&) lands is 
Re. 1-12-3 per acre, but first class land for sugarcane pays 
in the case of IhogrA Rs. 3-2-2 per acre and ryoti Rs. 2-10-0. 
Average daily wage given to first, second and third class 
meohanioal labour is 8 annas, 6 annas aud 5 annas or 4 annas 
respectively : average wage given to ordinary cooly is 2 annas. 

The field labourers in this State are divided as follows : — 

(1) Outu.— These receive from 2 khandis (1 maund) to 2 khandh 
10 tinibii (I maund 10 seers) Tef dMn (unhusked rioe) as a 
monthly wage. After the harvest they receive from 2 puruga 
(8 maunds) to 2 puruga 4 khandia (10 maunds) annually as 
their niatdr (yearly reward) : in certain cases these are given 
pieces of land yielding 2 puruga or 2 puruga 4 khandia of dhin 
instead of the annual payment. They also receive 2 pieces of cloth 
worth 8 annas each annually. (2) Khamdris. —This is a supe¬ 
rior class, and they act as head labourers ; they receive 3 khandia 
(!'maund 20 seers) as a monthly wage and a yearly nistdr 
(reward) of 3 puruga (12 maunds) of dhdn or a piece of land 
yielding 3 puruga yearly. Other field labourers who arc employed 
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daily, get from 2 to 3 tamhi% (2 to 3 seers) daily. The average 
price during the ten years from 1897-98 to 1907-08 of rice, 
muga, urid, gram, kuUhi, arhar and salt has been 18^ seers, 
12f seers, 12fi- seers, 19f|- seers, 23^ seers, 18^ seers and Ilf 
seers, respectively. 

Of the total population nearly fth, «.e., 72'7 per cent, live on 
agriculture: 18‘6 per cent, maintain themselves on industry ; 0’70 
per cent, follow professions for their livelihood: 3'1 percent, have 
accepted State, village and personal services and 0'39 per cent* 
follow commerce. There is a considerable export trade of rice 
and pulses vid the Mahanadi to Cuttack and Sambalpur. The town 
of Sonpur and the village of Binka are important trade marts for 
the river export trade. At the village of Tarbha on the Patna 
border there is an important trade centre for cart and paok-bullock 
traffic: this village is the centre on which the export trade from 
Baud, the Khondmals, PatnS and Kalshandi concentrates and 
from there finds its way either to Sonpur or Binka for shipment 
on boats along the Mahanadi or travels on by load to Sambalpur. 
The principal manufacture of the State is the weaving by the 
Bhulia caste of tusser cloth of excellent quality: the chief centres 
of this industry are at Sonpur and Binka and the latter place is 
noted for the quality of the cloth turned out, which is only 
slightly inferior to the best qualities produced at Barpali in the 
Sambalpur distiiot. 

The cultivation of the tusser cocoons is largely carried on in 
the State, but the great centre for the manufacture of the 
tusser cloth is at Soupur. A large population of the caste known 
as Bbulias resides at Soupur and its neighbourhood and carry 
on a considerable industry. The tusser oloth woven at Sonpur 
is held in high repute. The caterpillars or /.os a feed on the 
sahaj or dsan (Termiualia tomentosa) tree and spin their cocoons 
on the sal (Shorea rohusta) and sinia or dhaura (Lagerstoemia 
parviflora) trees. The cultivation of the caterpillars and the 
collection of the cocoons are carried on by the Pans or Gandas. 
The cocoons after collection are dried in the sun for two or three days 
to kill the chrysalis, but if this be not sufficient the cocoons are 
boiled in a pot with straw and water. To prepare the cocoons for 
the removal of the threads, a mixture of ashes and water is pre¬ 
pared and this with some straw is placed in an earthen pot together 
with cocoons and boiled, 4 pints of water being added for every 
300 cocoons placed in the vessel. The cocoons are boiled until 
they obtain the softness of cotton and emit a peculiar smell ; 
they are then washed in pure water and placed on a bed of wood 
ashes to absorb the moisture. To wind off the tusser thread to 
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make the woof yam the cocoons are placed in an oped tliah and 
four or five threads are pulled out from a similar number of 
cocoons, interlaced in aooordanoe with the thickness of the yam 
it is desired to obtain. 

The threads are interlaced by twirling them on the left thigh 
with the flat of the left hand adding a little wood ash to 
strengthen the strands; the right hand at the same time 
revolves the reeling machine or natai \ this portion of the 
work is generally done by small girls. When a sufficient quantity 
of thread has thus been reeled off, it is removed from the reeling 
machine and kept ready for use as a skein {lata) after being first 
washed in water. If still stronger yam is required then the 
skeins on two reeling machines are spun off on to a larger 
machine twisting the yams and uniting them into one in the 
process. For actual weaving purposes the yam is wound 
from tlie skein on to bobbins by means of a spinning wheel 
(rahantd) and the bobbins are then placed in the shuttle. 

For the preparation of the warp yarn the threads are spun off 
from seven cocoons : the threes are interlaced in the same 
manner as in the case of the woof yam ; the yam thus spun is 
removed from the reeling machine {nai&i) and stretched on a 
frame (Jantar) consisting of two flat parallel pieces of wood with 
pegs along the top of each and the yam is laced across from 
opposite pegs: the two blocks of wood are connected below and kept 
firm by two bars. The warp yarn is then immersed in a pnlp 
made of boiled paddy (i'.e., the husks of the rice are not removed 
before boiling) and covered with ashes and is thus kept for one 
night; the yarn is finally polished by means of an instmment 
known as a weaver’s key or kmchi. The warp yarn is then ready 
for use and is set up in the ordinary hand-loom of the country and 
the woof yam is passed through it by the shuttle worked by hand. 

Brass and bell.metal utensils and idols are also manufactured 
in this State. There is a small and special trade at Sonpur in the 
mauufaoture of cards for a game peculiar to these parts: the 
cards are small circular discs somewhat larger than a mpee made 
of tusser lacquered over: the figures on the cards are artistically 
executed and very finely coloured. The principal exported 
articles are rice and other food grains, oil-seeds, tusser cloth, 
cotton, molasses and ghi (clarified butter); and the principal 
imported articles aro mill-made thread piece-goods, salt, brass 
utensils, kerosene oil, spices, stone and glass wares. 

The greater part of the export trade of the State is carried by 
the Mabanadi and a considerable export of rice and pulses is 
carried on with Cuttack and Sambalpur. 
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The Tel is comparatively free from obstruotion; and during 
the monsoon months there is some boat traffic from Patnfi, and 
timber is also floated down from the upper reaches of this river in 
the Kalahandi State. 

In the MahSnadi just opposite Sonpur there are dangerous 
rapids, which render the navigation difficult. There is a good 
road, the Cuttack-Sonpur-Sambalpur road on the right bank of 
the Mahanadi connecting with Dhama in the Sambalpur district 
and passing through the important village of Binka; there are 
bungalows every ten miles, from Cuttack up to the Baud-Sonpur 
border : there are also bungalows at Sonpur and Binka in the 
Sonpur State and at Dhama. A new road is under construction 
from Dhama on the northern bank of the Mahanadi, in Sambalpur 
district, to the border of the State on the northern bank of the 
river and from there a State road is being constructed to a place 
opposite to Binka and in future the traffic between the State and 
the Sambalpur district will cross the Mah&nadi at Binki, a far 
easier crossing than at DhamS. There is an excellent road on the 
western border of the State forming the connecting link between 
Sambalpur, Bargarh and Barpali in the Sambalpur district and 
Salebhatta on the main road to the Patna and Kalahandi States. 
There is a rest-house on this road at Dungripali, in the Sonpur 
State 12 miles from Barpali. There is a surface road from Son¬ 
pur to Tarbha, an important mart on the borders of the PatnS 
State. The imperial post runs from Sambalpur to Sonpur and 
on to Baud', there is a sub-post office at Soupur aud letter-boxes 
at important villages in the State. 

The current land revenue demand in 1907-08, was Es. 54,837. 
There are three A/sfs —(1) January, 8 annas, (2) March, 4 anTnu 
and (3) June, 4 annas. 

The villages are leased out with (1) thikad&rs or gaontids 
(farmers), (2) gavhatids, and (3) birtids. 

Previously to 1887 the villages were put up to auction as 
regards the bhogrd lands—service lands of the lessee of the 
village; the amount hid for the bhogra lands gave a right to hold 
the lease of the village for five years ; the amount was paid down 
in a lump sum. Since 1887, the thUtddars (farmers or lessees) 
make annual payments for these bhogrd lands, the amount 
assessed previously to 1887 having been divided by five, which 
is now taken as the annual demand for the bhogrd lands. The 
thikddar obtains the benefit of all new lands brought under 
cultivation by the tenants until there is a new settlement. A new 
settlement is in progress and it is intended to have only two 
kiati, the .June kist being unsuitable. In the case of lands which 
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are abandoned and a new tenant takes tbem up the thikdd&r 
receives a nasardna (bonus) from the new occupier. The thikdddr 
is not allowed to mortgage or sell his village or his hhogrd lands. 

All tkikdddri villages pay kar (payment in kind) in March, 
consisting of chaul (rice) and urid. 

If a thikddar dies during the period of settlement his son 
Buooeeda paying for mutation {ddkhil-khdrij) according to the 
rental of the village; he also gives a saldmi (iikd) —gift—to the 
Chief and receives a piece of cloth (idt) ; if the son is not fit to 
carry on the village it remains in his name provided a suitable 
agent is forthcoming. 

These people are on the same footing as the thikdddrs —except Oarha~ 
that the tenants in their villages only pay urid and ght (clarified 
butter) as Jcar (payment in kind) and no c/idul (rice). The 
people of these villages act as guards on the palace in the 
absence of the Chief; they reader less bethi (free labour) in 
that they do not come into Sonpur to work. They render bethi 
(free labour) in repairing any thins or school in their neighbour¬ 
hood and looking after any road running through their villages ; 
they do not however carry bundles for the Chief or provide 
transport. They are realty the old feudal militia of the State 
and are known as ryots or paika (State militia); in some 

of these villages, however, there are two classes of tenants, 
viz., ordinary tenants and sipdhi tenants; in such oases the 
ordinary tenants are assessed in all respects in the same way as 
tenants in thikdddri villages. The garhatids pay ddkhil-khdrij or 
mutation fees. 

These tenure-holders are all Brlhmans who received their sirtiSs. 
villages on special terms : in some cases they were, or their 
ancestors were, the original founder of the villages. At 
the recent settlement their rents have been slightly increased, 
except in the oases of those who had mwkarran pattds —perma¬ 
nently fixed settlements - bnt these were very few. At the 
Shrdban Purnmd (July-August) and Pamk Purnimd (Deoember- 
January) these Brahmans give coconuts and offer the thread to 
the Chief and at Bashard come for sixteen days to celebrate the 
festival at the garh (headquarters). They pay the school-oess 
and kar (payment in kind) also on a reduced scale. 

The tenures giveu as grants are the usual ones, e.g., bdbudnd Sabuina, 
grants to the Chief’s relatives; there are 18 villages held in this 
way. These grants are usually held rent-free and do not 
contribute kar (payment in kind), but pay the sohool-oess. 

Mdfi (free) grants are of the usual kinds.—(1) Dehottar (reli- 
gious), (2) brahmottar (to Brahmans) and (3) naukrdn (service)• 
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No payments in kind (h/ir) are made by these rent-free villages 
and tenures, but all pay the sehool-oess. 

Payments in kind are only made by the thikadari and \garhaH 
villages and are paid into the Chief’s hhand&r (store-house) on 
three ocoasions, viz. (1) Nndkhid .—Small contribution of chdul 
(rice), mUga, gur (molasses), ghi (clarified butter), curds, and 
grass for making brooms. These are paid in on the day fixed for 
eating new rice in the month of September. (2) Dashard,— 
On this occasion in the month of September-October ghi 
(clarified butter), iil (sosamum), curds and a goat are given. 
(3) In Ksrttika (Oetober-Novomber) chaul (rice), mugOy ghi 
(clarified butter), tarkdri (vegetables) and gur (molasses), are 
given for the Gopalji temple for the Gobardhan Fuji. These 
are paid into the bhandar (store-house) and the temple’s share is 
made over subsequently; a day is then fixed for feeding the 
idol and all the Brahmans in the State. 

In this State there are no large zamindaris; there are five 
small zamindaris, viz,, Eampur, Karasara, Barpali, Sukha and 
Panohara ; besides these there are six other zamindaris consisting 
of one or two villages each. The zamindars are all Khonds and 
Binjh&ls. The zamindari of Panohara was formerly part of the 
Baud State, but was mortgaged by the Chief of that State to 
the Sonpur Chief and eventually came into the possession of 
Sonpur: it lies across the Tol river. These zamindaris pay a 
takoTi (tribute) to the State: this takoU is liable to revision at each 
settlement: in the two zamindaris, where small forests exist, the 
zamindars have been allowed to collect the revenue from license- 
fees, but the income so derived is taken into account in assessing 
the iaholi. 

The relations between the State and the British Government 
are regulated by the mnad of 1867. The Sonpur Chief has 
under the sanad the same powers and is liable to the same 
obligations as the Chiefs of the other States transferred from 
the Central Provinces to Bengal. The State pays a tribute 
of Rs. 12,000 to the British Government; the tribute is liable to 
revision and was last revised in 1909 for a period of thirty 
years. 

The administration of the State is conducted personally by 
the Chief assisted by a Diw&n, Tafmldar and Naib 2'ahsllddr. 
The Dmdn is the chief executive officer of the State and exercises 
powers of a Sessions and District Judge, the Chief being the appel¬ 
late Court: the Tahsildar and Naib Tahhildar exercise powers of 
first and second class Magistrates respectively and also exercise 
jurisdiction in civil suits. The Chief is also ably assisted by his 
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brothers who serve as Honorary Magistrates and try oivll suits. 

There are two benches also of Honorary Magistrates sitting at 
Sonpur and Binka. 

The total income of the State in 1907-08 was Rs. 1,54,054. Finances. 

There are practically no forests in the State, and an attempt Forests, 
has been made on a small scale to reserve and reafforest a 
few of the small hills. The forest revenue in 1907-08 yielded 
Rs. 26,251. 

Opiam is obtained from Samhalpur and ganja is obtained ^*oi8e. 
from Nimar: the State does not charge the licensed vendors 
anything for cost of carriage from Samba!pur. Excise yielded 
a revenue of Rs. 32,874 in 1907-08. The hide lease of the ^onopo’y. 
State is auctioned out, but does not bring in a large sum. On 
oooasions of marriages in the Ohief’s family a oontribution, 
known as k/ddidupatti, is levied; the rate varies from one to four 
annas ]}er purug of land : it is only levied on the occasion 
of the marriage of the Chief, the eldest son and eldest daughter 
and in the case of the deaths of the Raja or Rani. The school- 
cess is levied at one anna per rupee; villages under every class of *^®*‘®*- 
tenure-holder pay the cess, including the mdfi (ront-fiee) villages. 

The zamindars also pay this sohool-oess at the same rate. 

Formerly the various cesses and ahwdbs on industrial classes dbivsbt. 
were in force, but these have now all been abolished. Also 
the picM was levied ; this was a tax on biillooks taking goods 
from the State for sale; the charge was four annas per bullock. 

These abwdba of pdtici and piohli have been abolished. 

During the year 1907-08 the number of civil suits for disposal 9'''!* 
was 840, most of which were of a petty nature, only 16 suits 
exceeding Rs. 500 in value. 

The number of oases reported to the police in the year 
1907-08 was 591. 

The polioe force is now entirely under the control of the 
Chief: formerly the zamindars entertained and paid for their 
own polioe, but siuoe 1904 the force has been made entirely 
a State force and the zamindars pay a police takoU or contribu¬ 
tion. The Ohief’s uncle is the Superintendent of Polioe and he was 
trained in Sambalpur, where he holds the rank of an Honorary 
.Assistant District Superintendent of Police: the force is in the 
direct charge of a capable Inspector from the British police. 

The force consists of 5 Sub-Inspectors, 23 Hoad-Constables and 
149 constables. 

There is a good masonry jail at headquarters where the Jail, 
prisoners undergo regular labour and are taught to weave with 
the fly-shultle loom. The present jail has accommodation for 83 
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prisoners. In the year 1907-08 the daily average population 
was 94‘5. 

The expenditure on public works, during the year 1907-08, 
amounted to Es. 15,247. 

There are two municipalities, viz., Sonpur and BinkS ; the 
revenues are entirely raised by imposing an octroi fee similar 
to that in force in Samhalpur ; the octroi collections are annually 
leased out by the Municipal Commissioners. These two muni¬ 
cipalities out of their funds maintain the local dispensary and the 
roads and bear the expenditure on primary education within the 
municipal areas and the Sonpur municipality contributes 
annually Es. 986 for the town police. The municipalities work 
well and are much appreciated. The population in 1901 of 
Sonpur was 8,887 and of Binka 3,848. 

The State takes great interest in education and there is a very 
fine Middle English school at Sonpur accommodated in a substan¬ 
tial building. In 1907-08 there were 33 schools in the State, of 
which two were Middle English schools, one Middle Vernacular 
school, three girls’ schools, one Sanskrit tol and two special 
schools for low caste children. Of the 29 Primary schools, 25 
are Upper Primary Schools and 4 Lower Primary Schools, In 
addition there were 10 chatsdUs (elementary schools) or private 
institutions with 220 scholars. In 1907-08 the number of 
children on the roll was 2,117 boys and 471 girls, or 2,688 pupils 
in all. The State employs a special officer to control and super¬ 
vise the schools in the interior. In 1907-08 the State spent 
Es. 5,810 on education. The great advance and improvement 
made in the cause of education during recent years is one of the 
most marked features in the administration of this State. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


TALOHEE 8TATR. 

The Slate of Taloher lies between 20° 52' and 21 ° 18' N., Ph^sioaii 
and 84° 54' and 85° 16' E., with an area of 399 square miles. 

It is bounded on the north by the B&mra and Pal Lahara States; 
on the east by the Dhenkanil State; and on the south and 
west by Angul district. The BrShmanj river traverses the State, 
and Taloher village, whioh oontaina the Raja’s residence, is 
picturesquely situated on a bend on its right bank. The State 
consists for the most part of open cultivated lands and there are 
no hill ranges of any considerable size or height. The largest 
is the range running at right angles to the Brahman! river near 
Samal, and forming the boundary with the DhenkAnal State. The 
State contains a coal field of which an examination was made in 
1875. It was then reported that there is no seam of workable 
thickness and fairly good quality; that a final and thorough 
exploration could only ba effected at a considerable expense; that 
the local consumption would never suffice to support a proper 
mining establishment, and that with the long and costly land 
carriage, no class of coal equal to R&niganj coal could compete 
successfully at the Orissa ports with coal sent from Calcutta by 
sea. The project for utilizing the Talcher coal-beds has, there¬ 
fore, been abandoned for the present. Iron and limestone are 
also found near the banks of the BrAhmanI river, which separates 
Taloher on the east from Pal LaharA and Dhenkanal. Small 
quantities of gold are found by washing the sand of the river, 
but little profit accrues to the workers. The average rainfall for 
the six years from 1902-03 to 1907-08 was 61‘70 inches. The 
headquarters of the State are at Talcher. 

Aocopiing to tradition four sons of the Chief of Jaipur histobt. 
oame to I’uri on pilgrimage to see Jagannath. In their pride of 
the S^ryohanm and Rand Thakur family to which they belonged, 
they failed to properly salute the then Raj A of Ptiri. They 
were not therefore allowed to see the idol of Jagannath, and two 
of them were put to death under the RajA’s orders. The other 
two brothers fled to a place named NAdharA, in the DhenkAnAl 
State, and there established a fort under the name of Bhimanagari. 
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They also built a temple near the fort, and set up an idol named 
Ramohandi Devi. This idol now belongs to Dhenkanal. 

The boundaries of the State at the time of its establishment 
were on the north Gangnan in the Bamra State; on the south 
Kamlang in the Dhenkanal State; on the east Altuma in the 
Dhenkanal State ; on the west the States of Bamra and Angul. 
Jt is said that the Eaja of Puri fought a battle with the Raja of 
Talcher, conquered him and took away Nadhara, Ramohandi, 
Parjang, Palasuni and Subalaya, and made them over to the 
Chief of Dhenkanal. Gangnan was similarly conquered by the 
Chief of Bamra, None of the Chiefs received any fann&n from 
the Mughals or Marathas, but Dayanidhi Birabar Harichandan 
helped the British troops at the time of the rebellion of the 
Angul Ilaja in 1847, and was rewarded ndth the title of 
Mahendra Bahadur, a khildt and an elephant. 

In very early times this family held sway in what is now the 
important village of Subalaya, in the Sonpur State, but was even¬ 
tually driven out. Tradition relates that one of the Rajas of this 
race crossed the Brahmani on a hunting eKpedition. Near Tales- 
wari Devi, a hare killed the Raja’s dog, and the Raja accordingly 
established a fort there. Some time after he was defeated by the 
Khonds of the place and fled to the forests. One day while asleep 
in the forest, Hingula Devi appeared to him in a dream and 
addressed him thus;—“ If you worship me and Taleswari, you 
will become victorious over your enemies, and in that case you 
should name the place Talcher.” The Raja followed this advice 
and took the field, During an action Hingula Devi appeared in 
the shape of a tiger and destroyed the opponents of the Chief. 
After that, when the Raja was asleep, the Devi again appeared 
to him in a dream, and said that it was she and not a tiger that 
had destroyed his opponents. She advised the Raja to sign his 
name with the initial of a tiger’s head. The Raja named the 
place Talcher, and bestowed a viURge named Padmanavpur on 
Brahmans. 

In the village of Gop&lprasad, about 14 miles to the south-west 
of headquarters of the State, there is found the site of a goddess 
who is worshipped under the name of Hingula, The site of the 
worship extends over the area of the coal fields which extend for 
some two or three miles in the neighbourhood of the village: the 
actual manifestation consists of a jet of gas issuing from the 
coal, which is either lighted by the priest or itself ignites on 
contact with the air. The worship of the goddess takes place 
on the fourteenth day of full-moon in the month of Chaitra 
(March-April). The goddess Hingula is alleged to appear some 
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days before this in a dream to her teb&it (priest), and indicates 
to him the exact spot of her coming revelation. The seh&it 
then proceeds to the spot indicated, and finding the natural fire 
burning keeps the flame burning by adding coal till the appointed 
hour of worship arrives, when a large crowd of worshippers 
attend from all quarters and make offerings of ghi (clarified 
butter), sugar, plantains, curd, goats, etc. Besides this annual 
worship, Hingula is also worshipped as an idol throughout the 
year in a secluded and solitary spot in the forest near the 
village. The aebdit sends forth emissaries throughout the States 
and the neighbouring districts of British India to spread the 
worship of Hingula, With threats of secretly firing their houses 
these ernisearies extract contributions from the people and from 
time to time put into execution their threats. A very close watch 
has to be kept on their movements. The emblem of the State 
is a tiger. 

The population increased from 52,674 in 1891 to 60,432 in 
1901; it is contained in 293 villages, and the density is 151 
persons to the square mile. All but 179 of the inhabitants are 
Hindus. The most numerous castes are ChasSs (17,000) and 
P&ns (10,000). The population is classified as follows: Hindu~ 
males, 29,857, females, 30,396, the total of Hindus forming 99*7 
per cent, of the population; proportion of males in total Hindus is 
49'S. Musalmans :—males, 89, females, 90 j the MusalrnSns form 
only 0'29 per cent, of the population: proportion of males in total 
Musalmans is 49*7. The percentage of literates to the total popu¬ 
lation is 2‘1. Averages—the number of villages per square mile 
is 0'73; houses per village, 41*6 ; persons per village, 206; houses 
per square mile, 30; persons per house, 4-9. Many of the 
villages are large and prosperous, and the people are well-to-do 
cultivators, with the exception of the Pans, who form a con¬ 
siderable number of the population; the majority of them are 
landless labourers and are the professional criminals of the State: 
endeavours are being made by the Chief to improve their status 
and to assist them to holdings of their own, giving advances for 
plough-bullocks and seed-grain. 

The 293 villages in the State are classified as follows: 261 with 
less than five hundred inhabitants, 28 with from five hundred to 
a thousand, 3 with from one to two thousand, and 1 with from 
two to five thousand. 

The State is mostly open country and well watered by the Prsno 
Brahmani, which forms the natural drainage channel: the 
climate is healthy and epidemics of fever and other diseases are 
not common. During the period from 1893 to 1902 the average 
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ratio of births and deaths per thousand was 21 and 16 
respectively. There is a charitable dispensary at headquarters, with 
a small indoor ward in charge of a Civil Hospital Assistant and 
the number of patients treated in 1907-08 was 4,751. There is 
also an Ayurvedic dispensary at headquarters. Vaccination is not 
popular with the people, but receives attention from the State 
authorities. In 1907-08 the number of primary vaccinations was 
1,631 and revaooinations, 1,441. 

Aobiccl- Tlie total acreage of the State is 255,350 acres, of which 
Tvss. 176,359 acres are forest and 19,306 acres non-culturable waste. 

The normal cropped area is 42,930 acres, of which 27,084 acres 
are under rice: oil-seeds are normally sown on 3,780 acres, the 
principal oil-seed crops being HI 'sesamum) 1,588 acres, and castor, 
1,217 acres. The land is well cultivated, the fields are carefully 
terraced and irrigated from tanks and embaukraents, which are 
a striking feature of the State. There is a State agricultural 
farm, where experiments in improved seeds and new varieties 
of crops are made, and seed is distributed to the more 
experienced cultivators. 

RsNia, The average rate per man (two-thirds of an acre) for first 
wAo*a second and third class rioe-lands is Rs. 2-10-2, Re. 1-11-1 and 
PBtoBa. Re. 0-15-11 respectively, and for uplands, Re. 0-10-5. During 
the period from 1893 to 1902 the rate of wages for skilled labour 
has remained stationary, but that of ordinary labour has increased 
slightly: the average daily rate of wage during this period is as 
follows;—Superior mason, 6 annas, common mason, common 
blacksmith, and common carpenter 4 annas each, superior 
carpenter and superior blacksmith, 8 annas each, cooly, li annas. 
The average price during the same period of wheat, rice, gram 
and salt has been 8J seers, 25 J seers, 14 J seers, and 10^ seers 
respectively. 

OocDPA- There are no special manufactures or occupations. At 
MANrsAO- headquarters, however, an industrial school has been started 
TtrBBSAKnby the Chief with a view to improving the ordinary village 
iBADB. trades: at the school superior leather work, especially in boots and 
shoes, gold and silver ornamental work, and superior carpentry 
and smithy work are taught. A considerable export of surplus 
rice, food-grains, and oil-seeds is carried on down the Brahmani : 
a certain quantity of timber is floated down the river from the 
State of Pftl LaharS. and sleepers are brought from Athmallik 
and similarly exported down to J enapur railway station on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The principal imported articles are 
spices, salt, piece-goods, cloths and kerosine oil. The village of 
T&loher is an important mart. 
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There are good roads connecting the headquarters with Angul Mkans op 
and Pal Lahara, and there are rest-houses’ along the roads. The 
Brahoiani affords a ready means for transport. There is an 
imperial post-office at the headquarters. 

The State for some time was, owing to the minority of the lajid 
present Chief, under the administration of Government; during “KrEiroB 
that period a careful settlement was made for a period of tration" 
fifteen years from 1897-98 to 1911-12. There are four dates 
(Msh) for payment of revenue, viz., February, May, July and 
December, and at each hid one-fourth of the revenue is payable 
and the land revenue demand is collected without difficulty. 

The system of land tenures is the same as in the other States, 
the sarbarahkarg receiving a cash commission on collections and 
being responsible for the rent collections ; no certifloates are 
issued until and unless the mrbar&hkar has first paid in the total 
amount due from his village. No cesses are levied, and there 
are no zamindaris in the State : the maintenance allowances to 
members of the Chief’s family arc known as khanjd grants. The 
current land revenue demand amounted to Its. 36,461 in 1907-08. 

The relations between the State and the British Government Gknkbal 
are regulated by the &anad of 1894, which was revised in 1908. t^atwh' 
The Chief administers the State himself, and is assisted by his Pinances, 
uncle, who exercises the powers of on Assistant Sessions Judge, 

The State pays to the British Government an annual tribute 
of Us. 1,040 and has an estimated revenue of Rs. 65,000. 

There is a regular Forest Department, and every effort has been Forests, 
made to protect and reserve the forests, which have been demar¬ 
cated : the cutting of fire-lines remains to be done. In former 
years the forests had been reoklessly denuded of good timber, 
and it will be several years before tbe forests can recover. In 
the year 1907-08 the forest revenue yielded Rs, 3,770. The Eicise. 
excise revenue of the State amounted in 1907-08 to Rs. 3,994. 

Opium and ganja are obtained in the usual manner. The people Justice, 
are not litigious, and in 1907-08 the number of civil suits was 
only 260, of which 88 per cent, were for sums below the value 
of Rs. 60. Crime is fairly heavy for the area and population of Crime, 
the State, but mostly consists of theft and burglary cases: a good 
deal of tbe crime is attributed to the Pans. The number of 
oases reporte 1 to the police was 399 in 1907-08. The police force Poiic. 
consists of 2 Sub-Inspectors, 8 Head-Constables and 45 con¬ 
stables, besides 242 chauk'tdars (village watohinon). There is a 
masonry jail at the headquarters with accommodation for 70 Jail, 
prisoners; a new jail is under construction. In 1907-08 the 
daily average popnlation was 43, 
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p. w. De- In 1907-08 the State spent Bs. 7,232 on account of public 

partment. ^orks. 

Eouoa- The State maintaius a Middle English school, 2 Upper 
«oK. Primary and 62 Lower Primary schools and one good Sanskrit 
tol\ besides there are one Government fi^rw-training school and 4 
private schools. The State receives a grant for primary educa¬ 
tion from Government, and enjoys assistance from Government 
Educational officers. The number of pupils on the roll in 
1907-08 was 1,872. There is an excellent girls’ school at head¬ 
quarters. 
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OHAPTBE XXIV. 


TIG IRIA STATE. 

The State of Tigiria lies between 20® 24' and 20® PaisioAii 
32' N., and 85“ 26' and 85“ 35' B. It is the smallest of the 
Orissa States, having an area of only 46 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Dhenkftnal State ; on the east by 
Athgarh State; on the south by the Mahanadi river; and 
on the west by the Baramba State. The country for the most 
part is open and level and well cultivated except among the 
small area of hills and forests to the north. The climate is 
healthy ; no record exists of the rainfall, but it is approximately 
the same as that of the neighbouring State of BarambS. The 
Mahanadi flows along the entire length of the southern border. 

The headquarters of the State are at Tigiria. 

According to tradition the founder of this State, Nityananda Hibtobx. 
Tunga, and bis younger brother are said to have come originally 
on a pilgrimage to Puri, where they remained in the hope of 
receiving some favour from the Q-od. The elder brother was one 
day advised in a dream to hold the kingdom of Trigruhiya to the 
west on the bank of the river Ohitrotpala in Puri by expelling 
its Chief who was an infidel. Nityananda Tunga accordingly 
went there, and founded the State in the year 1246 A.D. It 
is alleged that the area of the State was gradually contracted 
by mainteuance and dowry grants : the maintenance-holders 
eventually placing their grants mthin the jurisdiction of 
neighbouring Chiefs. 

It is stated that the Chief of Tigiria assisted the Marfitha 
Subahddr, Chimnaji, against the Chief of Dhenkanal. In recogni¬ 
tion of this good service the Marftthas are said to have granted 
to Eaj& Sankarsan a sanad conferring on him the title of Mah&- 
pdtra and declaring that the tribute then paid by him should 
remain unchanged. They further declared that the Baja when¬ 
ever he went on a journey should be accompanied by men and 
elephants with a black flag, drum, bugle, &c., and the Chief 
observes this custom to the present day. The Chief of Tigiria 
assisted the R&ja of Orissa in defeating the rebellious Chief of 
B&npur. 
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One of the Chiefs, Jaganufith Ohampati Singh, assisted the 
Raja, of Orissa against the Raja of Dompara and was rewarded 
with the service of Bara Parichha in the temple of Jagannath 
at Puri, a privilege which the family enjoys in perpetuity. The 
name Tigiria is apparently a corruption of Trigiri or “ three 
hills ”: another derivation assigns the name of the State from 
the fact of its having consisted of three divisions defended by 
three forts {Iri gurh). Extensive domains were carved out of this 
State by neighbouring Chiefs in the time of the Marathas. 
The Chief claims to be of the Kshattrlya caste ; his emblem of 
signature is the Five Weapons ^saatra pancha). 

The population increased from 20,546 in 1891 to 22,626 in 
1901; it is contained in 102 villages. 4’igiria, though the small¬ 
est, is the most densely peopled of the Orissa States, supporting a 
population of 492 to the square mile. Hindus number 22,184. 
The most numerous caste is the Chasa (7,000); and next to 
them rank the Pans (1,694). The total population is classified as 
follows;—Hindus—males, 10,971, females, 11,213, the Hindus 
thus form 98*05 per cent, of the population, proportion of males in 
total Hindus, 49*5 per cent.: Musalmans—males, 218, females, 
223, forming 1*9 per cent, of the population, proportion of males 
in total Musalmans 49*4 per cent. There are no Christians in the 
State. The percentage of literates to the total population is 4*8. 
Averages—the number of villages per square mile, is 2*2; houses 
per village, 46 95; persons per village, 221; houses per square 
mile, 104 ; persons per house, 4-7. The 102 villages in the State 
are classified as follows:—94 with less than five hundred inhabit¬ 
ants, 5 with from five hundred to a thousand, 2 with from one to 
two thousand, and 1 with from two to five thousand. The 
people are well-to-do. 

There is no charitable dispensary in the State and the people 
attend at the Government dispensary at Banki on the opposite 
bank of the Mahanadi to which the Chief makes a small subscrip¬ 
tion. There is, however, a medical haU at the headquarters for 
the supply of country medicines. Vaccination is carried on 
by licensed vaccinators trained at the Cuttack Medical School: 
vaccination is very backward, and in 1907-08 there were only 
129 oases of primary vaccination and no case of revacoination. 

The State is highly cultivated and besides the usual coarse 
rice and grains, produces exoeRent crops of oil-seeds, sugarcane, to¬ 
bacco and cotton: the State has, however, made no attempt 
to introduce improved seed grain or new varieties of crops. 

Rents are very low as compared with those prevailing in the 
neighbourhood. The average rate per acre for first, second 
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and third class lands is Eg. 0-16-7|, Ee. O-S-IOJ and Be. 0-4-7i 
respectively and for uplands, Ee. 0-4-7. During the ten years 
from 1893 to 1902 there has been a general tendency to a rise 
in the rates of wages. The average daily wage during that 
period for a common carpenter has been SJ annas, for common 
blacksmith, 4J annas, and for a cooly, 1| annas respectively. 

During the same period the average rate for wheat and rice has 
been 8^ seers and 14 J seers respectively. 

The principal occupation of the people is agriculture. There OooopA" 
is a considerable manufacture of cotton cloth of superior quality, 
which is largely exported to the neighbouring States. There tubes and 
is also a large trade in sugarcane, cotton, oil-seeds and tobacco, 

The Mahanadi affords ample facilities for transport : the Means op 
main road from Cuttack to Narsinghpur and BarSmba passes cAiioNf^* 
within half a mile of the headquarters. Postal oommunioations 
are carried on via Banki, but there is no post ofi&ce in the State. 

No settlement has been made in this State for a great Land 
number of years. The current land revenue demand amounts to 
Es. 7,405 and is readily collected, No cesses are levied in the tbation. 
State and there are no zaraindaris. Transfers, sales and mort¬ 
gages of holdings are supposed not to be allowed. 

The aanad of 1894, which was revised in 1908, regulates the General 
relations between the State and the British Q-overnment and 
an annual tribute of Es. 882 is paid. The administration of Finances, 
the State is far less advanced than that of the other States in 
Orissa and the income of the State is very limited. The Chief, 
assisted by a Diivdn, administers the State on old fashioned 
lines and the development of the State is very backward. The Forests 
estimated revenue of the State is Es. 10,000 : forest yielded in 
1907-08 Rs. 3G0 and excise Rs. 2,276. The number of civil 
suits instituted during the year 1907-08 was 70 ; crime is light justice, 
in the State; in 1907-08 66 cases were reported to the police. Crime. 
The police force ,consists of one Sub-Inspector, one Chief Con- and jaii, 
stable, one Head-Constable and nine constables. There is a very 
small jail. 

The State maintains an Upper Primary and 26 Lower eduoa- 
Primary schools : there are also three private elementary sohools • 
and a Sanskrit tol in the State. Education is exceedingly back¬ 
ward: in 1907-08 there were only 494 pupils on the rolls, The 
State reocuves a grant from Government towards primary educa¬ 
tion. 
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Auandpur. —Village in the Keen]' har State, situated in 
21® 13' N., and 86^ 7' E., on the left hank of the Baitarani river. 
Population (1901) 2,945. Anandpur is connected by a good road 
with Keonjhorgarh, the headquarters of the State and also with 
Bhadrakh and Vy8s-sarovar stations on the Bengal-Nigpur Rail¬ 
way. A considerable trade is carried on, the rural and forest 
produce brought by land from the south-west being bartered for 
salt. The village is the headquarters of the subdivision of that 
name. There are courts and public buildings consisting of a sub¬ 
jail, dispensary, school, inspection bungalow and an Imperial 
branch post office. 

Athgarh.— Headquarters of the Athgarh State, situated in 
20“ 81' N., and 85“ 38' E. It is the residence of the Chief 
and the centre of the administration of the State. The pubHo 
offices are within the Chief’s residence. There is a jail, dispen¬ 
sary, Middle English, ^«r«-traIniDg and girls’ schools, an inspec¬ 
tion bungalow and an Imperial branch post office. 

Badamgarh. —Peak in Bonai State, situated in 21“ 49' N., and 
85“ 16' B., and rising to a height of 3,525 feet above sea-level. 

Bahalda. —Village in Mayurbhanj State situated in 
22° 23'N., and 86° 5'E. Population (1901) 1,724. Bahaldft is 
the headquarters of the Damanghati subdivision of the State and 
is connected with Baripadi, the headquarters of the State, by a 
good road. There is an Imperial branch post office and a jail, 
school with hostel and public buildings. 

Bamanghati. —The northern subdivision of Mayurbhanj 
State with headquarters at Bahalda. 

Bamra. —A railway station on the Bengal-NSgpur Railway 
in the Bamra State. It is situated in 22“ 3' N., and 84“ 18' E , 
and is connected with Deogarh by a good road 58 miles in 
length and by telephone. There is a^ police station and a rest- 
house at BAmra; a considerable trading community resides here 
and the place forms a depot for the export of a considerable 
number of sleepers from the State forests. 

Baramba.— The principal village and residence of the RAjA, 
in the centre of the BarAmba State in 20“ 25' N., and 82° 22' E. 
At Baramba are situated the public offices of the State : these 
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oonfflflt of a good public office, a police statioa, jail, dispensary, 
Middle Vernacular sohool, girls* school and a good drouit-house 
on a hill-top commanding an extensive view over the MahftnadT 
and neighbouring hills. There is an Imperial branch post office 
from whence the post goes once a day to Outtaok. The population 
in 1902 was 1,797. 

B&ripada. —Headquarters of Mayurbhanj State, situated in 
21° 66' N., and 86° 44' E., on the BurSbalang river. Popula¬ 
tion (1901) 6,613. BSripada is connected by a light railway 
(2* 6' gauge) with Eupsa junction, a station on the Bengal- 
NSgpur Etdlway, and by good roads with Bahaldi and Karanjia, 
the headquarters of the Bamanghati and Panchpir subdivisions, 
and with the towns of Balasore and Midnapore; several fair- 
weather roads run from it to other parts of the State. It is the 
seat of the administration and contains the residence of the 
Chief and fine public buildings. There is an Imperial sub-post 
office. It is a trading centre of considerable importance. The 
town has a municipality established in 1905. 

Barkut. —Headquarters of the tahsil of that name in the 
B&mra State, situated in 21° 32' N., and 85° 0' E. Barkut is con¬ 
nected by a good road with Deogarh and also by telephone: the 
public buildings consist of a dispensary, police station and court. 

Baud. —Headquarters of the Baud State, situated in 
20“ 60' N., and 84° 23' E., on the right bank of the Mahftnadi, 
Population (1901) 3,292. The village contains several ancient 
temples. The most important are the Nabagraha temple, built 
of red sandstone, very profusely carved, and probably dating from 
the ninth century, and 3 temples of Siva with beautifully and 
elaborately carved interiors. [ArchcBologml Survey Reports, vol. 
xiii, pp. 118-119.] 

The State offices are situated at Baud, which is the residence 
of the Chief, a picturesque and handsome building commanding 
a fine view of the Mahtaadi. At Baud there are the State jail, 
police station. Middle English school, girls’ school, dispensary, a 
Government d4k bungalow furnished and an Imperial branch post 
office: the post runs both to Cuttack and Sambalpur. 

Bhawanipatna. —Situated in 19° 54' N., and 83° 10' E., 
is the headquarters of the K&lahandi State. Here is the residence 
of the Chief and the village contains good public buildings, con¬ 
sisting of a circuit-house, a Middle English school with a hostel 
attached to it, a fine jail, male and female dispensaries with male 
and female indoor wards attached, a police station with lines, 
offices and courts, and a girls’ school; there is a special school for 
low* caste children. There is an Imperial sub-post office in direct 
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communioation with Sambalpur: the post plies also to Eaipur and 
Madras. Bhawanipatna is a trading mart of considerable im¬ 
portance and has grown largely during the last five years; it is 
frequented by traders of the Eaipur district in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Parbatipur in Madras. Formerly it was the head¬ 
quarters of a Political Agent specially appointed for the Kalahandi 
State. In 1901 the population was 4,400. 

Shnban. —A town in the Bhenkanal State, situated in 20° 53' 
N., and 83° 50' E., on the north bank of the Brahmani river, 
about 14 miles from Jenapur station on the Bengal-N&gpur 
Railway. Bhuban has a local reputation for its manufacture of 
bell-metal ware. In 1901 the population was 6,788. 

Binka. —Situated on the south bank of the Mahanadi river 
in 21° 2' N., and 83° 50' E. Binka is a large village in the 
Sonpur State and was one of ihe former sites of the residences 
of the Chiefs of the State of Sonpur; the old moat is still in 
existence and there are numerous tanks. The village has a 
municipality and a bench of Honorary Magistrates. The 
quality of the tusser cloth manufactured here is excellent 
and ranks next to the highly finished work turned out at Barp&li 
in the Sambalpur district. There are a di\k bungalow, a dispen¬ 
sary, a Middle Vernacular school, a girls’ school, a special school 
for low-caste children and a police station; there is an Imperial 
branch post office and the Imperial post runs daily to Sonpur 
and to Sambalpur. In 1901 the population was 3,843. 

Bisra. —Situated in 22° 15' N., and 85° 1' E, in the Nagra 
zamindari of the Gang pur State near the border of the Singh- 
bhum district; it is a station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
There are lime works and a considerable export of lime is 
carried on to Calcutta. The bazar is of fair size with a 
flourishing grain trade. The village contains a police station 
school and branch post office, 

Bolangir.— Situated in 20° 43' N., and 83° 30' B., is 
the headquarters of the Patnft State: it possesses fine and 
substantial buildings, viz., the Chief’s residence, the courts and 
offices, dispensary, circuit-house, jail, Middle English school, 
girls’ school, hostels, police station and Imperial sub-post office: 
there are other good public buildings of minor importance. The 
post plies daily both ways to Sambalpur and Bbawanipatna, the 
headquarters of the KalahandrState. Bi-weekly markets are held 
on Sunday and Wednesday. In 1-901 the population was 3,706. 

Bonaigarh. —Headquarters of Bonai State, situated in 
21° 49' N., and 84° 58' E. Population (1901) 1,860. Bonaigarh, 
(which contains the residence of the Raja, a dispensary, an 
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inspection bungalow, court and office buildings, Upper Primary 
school, jail, and an Imperial branch post office) is surrounded on 
two sides by the Brahmani river. A good bridged road, 14 
miles in length, runs from Panposh station on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway to Banki, a village in the Bouai State, close to the 
border of tlie Nagra zamindari in the Gangpur State; the road 
from Bank! to Bonaigarh is under construction and there is a 
bungalow at Barghat half way between Btoki and Bonaigarh: 
the total distance from Panposh to Bonaigarh is 38 miles. The 
site, which is very picturesque, is 605 feet above sea-level. 

Champua. —Headquarters of the Nayagarh subdivision of 
the Keonjhar State: it is situated on the right bank of the 
Baitarani river opposite to Jaintigarh in the SinghbhOm district: 
it lies in 22'’4' N., and 85^ 40' E. There is direct commu- 
nioation by road with Ohaib&sa and Ohakradharpur, on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. There are a small court house, offices, 
a smaU sub-jail and dispensary. The population in 1901 was 
923, There is a good I'oad under construction and nearly 
completed with furnished rest-houses between Champua and the 
headquarters of the State. 

ChhagSill. —A small village in the Athgarh State. Here 
is a small Christian colony under the charge of the Baptist 
Mission at Cuttaok. 

Deogarh. —The headquarters town of the Bkmra State, 
situated in 21° 32' N., and 84° 45' B., 58 miles by road from 
Bamra Road station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Population 
(1901) 6,702. The town is surrounded by hills. Deogarh has 
of late increased rapidly in population. The town is neatly laid 
out with a small park in the centre and it is lit by electric 
light and a waterfall near at hand has been utilised to supply 
the town with a regular water-supply through pipes with 
standards at convenient centres. The town is connected by 
telephone with Bamra station and the wire runs on to Bar tut 
and Sagra. There is a printing press and a weekly paper is 
publislied, wliioh circulates in Sambalpur and the Oriya States. 
A high school affiliated to the Calcutta University, with a 
chemical and physical laboratory, is maintained by the State. 
There are a good masonry jail, police station, dispensary with 
indoor accommodation and public courts. There is an Imperial 
sub-post office and the Imperial post runs from Deogarh to Bamra 
station. 

Dhenkaual."- Situated in 20*’' 40' N., and 85° 36' B., is the 
headquarters and residence of the Chief of the State of that name. 
The town contains good public buildings. The residence of the 
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Chief is an exceedingly handsome and well-built edifice, standing 
on rising ground and commanding a magnificent vista of hill 
and forest with well-laid out park-like grounds sweeping up to 
its imposing entrance. The public buildings are-very good and 
consist of a fine two storied jail, a dispensary with a female 
hospital attached to it, a police station with lines, Sanskrit 
school and jrarw-training school: the building of the High 
English school with hostel attached deserves special notice and 
is one of the finest in the States: there is also an excellent circuit- 
house most picturesquely situated. There is an Imperial sub-post 
and telegraph office : there are other good public buildings. The 
post plies to Cuttack, Angul, and Murhi, the headquarters of 
the Baisinga subdivision. The telegraph line runs to Cuttack 
and Angul. In 1901 the population was 5,l!09. 

Gobra. —A fair-sized village on the eastern border of the 
Athgarh State, situated in 20® 35' N., and 85° 52' E. 

Hiadol.—Headquarters of the Hindol State, situated in 
20® 36' N., and 85° 14' E. Hindol contains the residence of the 
Chief, a jad, a dispensary, a police station, a Middle Yernacular 
school, a girls’ school, an inspection bungalow, and an Imperial 
branch post office. The population according to the census of 
1901 was 1,450. 

Kaintira. —Village in the Athmallik State, situated in 20° 43' 
N., and 84° 82' E., on the north bank of the Mahanadi. Popula¬ 
tion (1901) 1,567. Kaintira is the principal village in the State 
and contains the residence of the Chief; here also are situated the 
pubHc offices of the State, a jail, a police station, a dispensary, 
Middle English and girls’ schools, an inspection bungalow and 
an Imperial branch post office. 

Kanpur.—Principal village in Narsinghpur State, situated 
in 20° 24' N., and 85° 11' B., on the north bank of the Mahanadi. 
Population (1901) 1,727. Kanpur has a bi-weekly market, and 
a trade in grain, cotton, oil-seeds and sugarcane. 

Kautilo.—Village in Khandpara State, situated in 20° 22' N., 
and 86° 12' E., on the right bank of the Mahana(^. Population 
(1901) 4,719. It is situated on the Outtack-Sonpur road, and is 
7 miles from the Raja’s residence. It is a considerable seat 
of trade, but has somewhat declined in importance since the 
opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, The manufacture of 
brass ware is largely carried on. There is an Imperial sub¬ 
post office. 

Kapilas.—A hill range in the Dhenk&nal State, situated be¬ 
tween 20° 41 and 20° 37' N., and between 85° 65' and 85° 43' E. 
The highest peak of this range is 2,239 feet above the sea-level, 
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and f-.here is a bungalow on the top for the summer residence of 
thff Chief. 

E^aranjia.—YUlage in Mayurbhan]' State, situated in 
21° 44'N., and 86“ 6'E. Population (1901) 732. KaranjiS, is 
the headquarters of the Panohpir subdiTision of the State and 
is ooimeoted with Baripada, the headquarters of the State, by a 
good road. There are a dak bungalow, an Imperial branch 
post office, public offices, school house with hostel, jail, dispensary 
and ])olioe station. 

Eeonjhar (Nijgarh Tillage). —Headquarters of the Keonjhar 
State, situated in 21° 38' N., and 86° 36' E,, on the Midnapore- 
Sambalpur road. Population (1901) 4,532. It is the residence 
of the Chief and is the headquarters of the administration of the 
State: there are good public offices, a jail, dispensary, boys’ and 
girls’ schools, police station and an inspection bungalow. There 
is an Imperial experimental post office. The post runs from here 
to Anandpur and Champua, and also to Jaintigarh in Singh- 
bhum district. 

Ehandpara.—The headquarters of the State of that name 
and residence of the Chief, situated in 20° 16' N., and 86° 12' E, 
In 1901 the population was 3,944. There are a small dispensary, 
jail, police station and Middle Vernacular school and a rest- 
house. An Imperial sub-post office is. located at Xantilo at a 
distance of 7 miles. 

Khiching.—Village In Mayurbhanj State, situated in 
21‘’65'N., and 86° 60' E. Population (1901) 269, It contains 
Tarious arohreological remains, such as, statues, pillars, mounds 
and the ruins of several brick and stone temples. A group of 
temples adjoining the village is of the greatest interest. One 
of the temples (to Siva) seems to have been repaired in the time 
of Man Singh, to whom another (unfinished) temple should 
probably be ascribed. \ArchoRologvBal Survey Reports, vol. xiii, 
pp. 74-76.] 

Eucbinda.—Headquarters of the Xuohind4 tahsll in the 
Bftmra State: it is situated in 21° 45' N., and 84° 21' B., 
and is connected by a good road with B&mra railway station 
and Deogarh: the public buildings are a sub-jail, court house, 
school, poUoe station and a rCst-house and an Imperial branch 
post office. 

Kumarkela or Eajgang^ur.—Situated in 22° 11' N., 
and 84° 36' E. It is an important trading centre with a large 
bazar on the railway line: there are a good inspection bungalow, a 
police station, a German Evangelical Mission Settlement and a 
combined telegraph and sub-post office. The Bombay and 
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Calcutta mails halt at Rajgangpur whioli is the railway station 
name for KumSrkela. 

Kumritar. —Peak m Bonai State, situated in 21° 45' N., 
and 85° 9' E., and rising to a height of 3,490 feet above sea-level. 

Kunjaban. —Headquarters of the Haapalla State. It contains 
the residence of the Chief and is situated in the centre of the 
State in 20° 20' N., and 84° 53' E. At Kunjaban there are 
public offices, jail, police station, dispensary, Middle English 
school, an inspection bungalow and an Imperial branch post 
office. The population in 1901' was 1,794. Kunjaban is 14 
miles from the bank of the Mahanadi and there is a good 
surface road to the river side. 

Malayagiri. —A lofty peak, situated in the Pal Lahara 
State in 21° 22' N., and 85° IG' E. The hill, which is 3,895 
feet in height, is isolated and commands a magnificent view 
of the surrounding country. Water is obtainable near the 
summit, on which there is space for building sites. There is 
on the summit a small private bungalow belonging to the Chief. 

Maniabaud. —A small village on the Mahanadi in the Bar- 
S.mba State, situated in 20° 26' N., and 55° 20' E, A bi-weekly 
mart is held here: population in 1902 was 1,402, 

Maukarnacha. —Highest peak in Bonai State, situated in 
21° 47' N., and 85° 14' E., and rising to a height of 3,(339 feet 
above sea-level. 

Meghasanl.—One of the chief mountain peaks in the Mayur- 
bhanj State, situated in 21° 38' N., and 86° 21' E. Its height is 
3,824 feet. There is a dak bungalow close to the summit. 

Narsinghpur.—Headquarters of the Narsinghpur State and 
residence of the Chief, situated in 2c° 28' N., and 85° 7' E. 
At Narsinghpur there are good pubho offices, a jail, police 
station. Middle Yernaoular school, girls’ school, a fine circuit- 
house, dispensary, quarters for the State officers, granaries 
and an Imperial branch post office. Narsinghpur is distant 
about ■'2 miles from the bank of the Mahanadi. In 1908 the 
population was 1,530. 

Nayagarh. —The headquarters of the State of that name, 
situated in 20° 8' N., and 85° 6' E; here is the residence of the 
Chief and the village contains good public buildings, consisting of 
a Middle English school, police station,, dispensary and a good jaU: 
there are also an Upper Primary school, a special school for 
aborigines and a girls’ school. There is an inspection bungalow 
and an Imperial sub-post office. In 1901 the population was 3,340. 

Nllgiri*—Headquarters of the Nilgiri State lies in 21° 26' 
N., and 86° 11' E. Here are situated the residence of the Chief, 
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the public offices, jail, Middle English school and girls’ school, 
police station, a good circuit and rest-house and an Imperial 
combined sub-post and telegraph office. The population in 1901 
was 1,937. 

Fadmavatl. —A trading village in the Khandpara Stale, 
situated on the Mahanadi near the eastern border of the State, in 
20® 20' N., and 85‘’ 21' E. In 1901 the population was 1,674. 

Pal Lahara. —‘The headquarters of the Pal Lahara State, 
situated in 21° 26' N., and 85° 11' E. It is the residence of the 
Chief, There are a small dispensary with an indoor ward, 
a small jail, poKoe station, a commodius school building with a 
hostel attached and a staging bungalow. There are also masonry 
courts and offices and an Imperial branch post office. In 1901 
the population was 1,003. 

Fauposh.—Situated in 22“ 16' N., and 84“ 56' E. in the 
Nagra zamindari of the Qangpur State on the bank of the 
Brahmani river on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway: the station is, 
however, for passenger traffic only. The court of the Honorary 
Magistrate sits here and there are a small sub-jail, dispensary, 
police station and an Imperial combined sub-post and telegraphic 
office. The Sankh and the South Kool meet here and the united 
stream, flows south under the name of the Brahmani. The oon- 
fluonco of the Koel and Sankh is one of the prettiest spots in 
the Q-ilngpur State, and it is said by local tradition to be the scene 
of the amour of the sage Parasara with the fisherman’s daughter 
Matsya Gandha, the offspring of which was VyS-sa, the reputed 
compiler of the Vedas and the Mahabharata. A temple has 
recently been erected at this spot and attracts a considerable 
number of pilgrims. 

Bampar. —The headquarters of the Rair&khol State, 
situated in 21“ 4' N., and 84“ 21' E. It is the residence of the 
Chief. There are good public offices and buildings, viz., a 
dispensary with an indoor ward, a police station, a school house, 
a jail and an Imperial branch post office. In 1901 the population 
was 1,416. There is a good inspection bungalow. Rampur is 
situated on the main Outtaok-Angul-Sambalpur road. 

Banpur. —Headquarters of the Eanpur State and residence 
of the Chief, situated in 20° 4' N., and 85“ 21' E. At Ranpur 
there are the public offices, a small jail, police station, dispensary 
with indoor accommodation, a Middle English school, a rest- 
house and an Imperial branch post office. Ranpur is only 16 
miles distant from the Kaluparaghat railway station on the Bast 
Coast section of the Bengal-Nagpur line and there is a good 
Government inspection bungalow at Tangi, three miles from the 
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railway station on the direct road to Kanpur: the road is a good 
one. The population of the Banpur village in 1901 was 4,172. 

Basnl.—One of the principal villages in the Hindol State, 
situated on the Sambalpur-Cuttaok road in 20° 37' N., and 
86° 19' E. There are a police station, a small school and a 
Government inspection bungalow in the village. The population, 
according to the census of 1901, was 2,020. 

Sonpnr.—Situated on the south bank of the Mahanadi river 
in 20° 26' N., and 83° 65' E., is the headquarters of the State 
of that name and the residence of the Chief. There is a good 
masonry jail and there are other good public buildings, viz., 
d&k bungalow, Middle English school, girls’ school, branch school* 
special school for low caste children, police station, dispensary 
with indoor ward attached and offices and courts. There is an 
Imperial sub-post office. The town contains several substantial 
double-storied buildings belonging to traders and other respectable 
classes. In the centre of the town there is a well known temple 
of Mahadeo, called Subamameru. In 1901 the population was 
8,887. It has a municipality. 

Snndargarh.— -Headquarters of GSngpur State, situated in 
22° 8' N., and 84° 2' E. on the Ib river. Population (1901) 2,185. 
Sundargarh contains the residence of i the Chief, a court-house, 
a good masonry jail, a commodious Middle English school 
with a boarding house attached, an excellent dispensary with 
accommodation for indoor patients, a d4k bungalow and an 
Imperial combined telegraph and sub-post office. It is connected 
with Jharsagura railway station on the Bengal-NSgpur Railway 
by a good road, the distance being 19 miles. 

Talcher. —The headquarters of the Taloher State. It is the 
residence of the B&ja, and is situated on the right bank 
of the Br&hmanl in 20° 57' N., and 86° 16' E., containing 
in 1901 a population of 3,930, 'I'he village contains two large 
main streets, with several masonry houses, the shops of well-to-do 
traders. The residence of the Chief is a spacious and 
handsome building. There are State offices and cot^s, a police 
station, a good masonry jail, dispensary and Ayurvedic hall, 
a Middle English school, a rest-house and an Imperial branch post 
office. Tslcher is a mart of considerable importance. 

Tigiria .—^The headquarters of the State of that name and the 
residence of the Chief, situated in 20° 28' N., and 84° 33' E. 
In 1901 the population was 960. There is a ftmall jail, a 
police station. Upper Primary school and a rest-house, but 
no post office: postal communications are carried on vid Bftnki in 
the Cuttack district. 
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Agricultural class, 167, 264, 267; re¬ 
sources of, 167, 168, 

Agricnltural experimental farm, 168, 236, 
266. 

Agrtcnltnral labourers, 37, 169, 1?9, 248. 

266 . 


Agricultural Loans Act, 310. 

Agriculture, 72-77, 111, 116, 121, 131, 
188,160, 160,167-168, 181, 190, 204, 
325-226, 233-234, 243-247, 269, 265. 
266, 278, 278, 288, 306.808, 816, 820, 
832, 336; general description of, 72. 
system of, 72.73, 326, 244-245, 

Agriculturists, 117, 121, 131, 183, 248, 
249. 294. 

Abirs, 56. 199, 320. 

Aitchisun’s treaties, 27. 

Akbar Shab, 272. 

Aiul, 79.186. 

Alienation, of land, by sale, mortgage or 
gift, 80, 89, 139, 171, 234, 279, 300, 
810, 326, 337. 

Alluvium, 238. 

Altuma, 330. 

Aluminium, 14, 196, 

Am5l river, 133, 134. 

Ampani, ghat road, 86, 87, 207. 

Amphikolite, 7. 

timr3, tree, 98, 

Amrufamanoii grants, 109. 

Auandpur, Subdivision, 213, 214, 338; 
village, B, 81, 87, 217, 218, 221, 223, 
326, 228, 230, 231. 

Auauga Bhauj, history of, 136. 

Anaugu Bbim Deva, 164, 314, 

Ananta Singh, 314. 

Anantpur bill range, 163. 

Andiabira bill, 176. 

Ang river, 4, 6, 84, 84, 85, 282, 296, 318 ; 
account of, 6, 

Angul State, conBscation of, 24 ; district; 
1, 2, 4,12, 24, 66, 65, 68, 86, 93, 108, 
114, 116, 140, 158, 171.189, 268, 260, 
279, 804, 311, 829, 380. 

Animals, domestic, 76; value of, 76, 246- 
wild, 16-20. 

Animism, 41. 

Animists, 120, 137, 144, 106, 178, 199, 
228, 242, 263. 272, 277, 287, 816, 819; 

I number of, 40, 
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Anna Puma, 314, 276, 277. 

Antelope, black buck, 10; four-horned, 
19. 

Aonla tree, 18, 

Appa Sahob, 27, 143, 176, 

Atakhtangar village. 111. 

Arcbceological, remains, 283 ; remains 
in Mayurbhauj, 31, 343. 

Archffiology of the States of Orissa, 30-34. 

Area, of the States of Orissa, 1 ; of 
Athgorh, 109 ; of Athmallik, 114 ; of 
Uamra, 119; of Baramba, 128; of Band, 
138 ; of Bonai, 141; of Uaspalla, 158 ; 
of Dhenkanal, 163 ; of Gangpur, 176; of 
Hindol, 189 ; of Kalahandi, 193 ; of 
Keonjhar, 212; of Khandpara, 232; of 
Mayiirbhani, 236; of Narsinghpur, 258; 
of Nayagarb, 262 ; of Nilgiri, 271; of 
Pal Lahara, 275 ; of Patna, 281; of 
Bsirakhol, 304; of Kanpur, 313 ; of 
Sonpur, 318; of Talcher, 329; of 
Tigitia, 336. 

Area, dangarla, 208, 

Arhar, cultivation of, 138, 150, 259. 

Arjun Singh, 314. 

Armala pargana, 271. 

Arrow-root, 74. 183. 

Artisans, 155, 305, 311. 

Aryan, adventurers, 22; colonisation of 
Orissa, 81, 146 ; Non-Aryan, 42, 50; 
settlers, 30, 180. 

Asan tree, 95, 152, 156, 163,254, 322, 

Assessment, rates of, 90, 111, 117, 121, 
131, 138, 205 ; for rice lands. 111, 117 
for uplands. 111, 117. 

Assistant Superintendents, 25. 

Assistant Surgeons, 69,121, 166, 173, 181 
248, 272, 288, 320. 

Astrologers, 203, 

At, 304. 

Atgaon zamindari, 296, 299. 

Athara garkjats, 22, 

Athgarh group of rocks, 9. 

Athgarh State, 1, 4, 9, 109-113 ; climate 
of, 109 ; origin of, lOO-ilO. 

Athgarh village, 110, 838 ; dispensary at, 
111, 338; jail at, 388; police station att 
388; population of, 388 ; schools at, 838. 


Athgarh subdivision, 113, 214, 

Atbkhunt Bhuiyas, 272, 

Athmallik Samant.r, 135, 

Athiuailik State, 1, 4, 6, 7, 11,14, 24, 84, 
89, 114-118 ; Chief of, 22 ; garh, 284 ; 
origin of, 114 ; zamindar of, 115. 
Attabira, village, 86. 

Attnma, 380. 

Aula, 240. 

river, 12. 

Aungar village, 208. 

Auriferous, 288. 

Axes, 295. 

Ayurvedic, dispensary, 116, 332; hall, 69, 
836. 


B. 

Budamgarh, peak, 4, 338. 

Badarii, tree, 98. 

Balliamah, bill, 3, 4. 

Bagh, river, 6, 84. 

Baghel, 232, 

Bigho Putar or Diuian, 202. 

Biihabandha, 294. 

lliibadur, title of Raja, 110, 819. 

Bahnldii, village, 243, 251, 338, 339. 
Buidyauutb, temple, 283. 

Baidyaiiath Pal, 277. 

Baiga, 178. 

Baijal Devn J, 285. 

Baijirl Deva II, 285, 

Bairagis, 170, 211. 

Baisinga, subdivision, 166, 172, 173. 
Baisipalli, 159. 

Haitarani river, 2, 4, 6, 60, 69, 87, 212, 
214, 223, 226, 236, 287, 2S9, 838; 
account of, 6, 

Bajefasal, 160. 

Bujradhar Narendra Mabapatra, 315. 
Bajradbar, title of, 314, 

Bajrakot, iOO, 

Bakati, 183, 

Bakipur, 11. 

Balabadra, 34, 

Bal'abhadraji temple, at Keonjhargarh, 
216. 
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Bnlam vlllitge, 76,121, 122, 

Balaram Deva, 285. 

Balaiam piaaad, village, 232. 

Balasore, district, 5,10, 20, 25, 42, 89, 
93, 98, 100, 212, 229, 236,239,242, 
266, 271, 272, 273, 274, 339 j railway 
station, S2, 87, MS. 

Balbuka, 296. 

Baldiabandb, 109. 

BaM (wild-dog), 17. 
bamanghaui. Subdivision, 237, 238, 239, 
240, 246, 260, 231, 262, 254, 266, 338, 
339. 

Bamboo, export of. 111, 101, 260, 311, 
forest, 262; mat-work, 163. 

Bamra, railway statiou, 86, 87, 122, 338. 
Bamra State, 1, 6, 22, 28, 36, 92, 94, 100, 
119-127 i climate of, 119; origin of, 
119-120. 

Banamali Narendra, 314. 

Banchas pargana, 271- 
Baiidhao, tree, 98, 126. 

Bandhs, 72, 

Baueshwiirnisi, hillock, 32, 

Bangomunda zauimdari,281, 296,296,299- 
Bangriposi, 243. 

Bangtis, 208. 

Baniyas, 264. 

Baoiaras, 82. 

Bankas, aciount of, 42, 203, 211. 
Bankasamo, hill, 3, 4, 195. 

Banki, dispensary at, 386; forfeit of 
State of, 24; Eaja of, 24; village, 86 
87, 98, li)9,tl62,154, 183, 282, 337. 
Banmall Ifarendra, 314, 

Banmili Singh, 232. 

Banpnr, Chief of, 263, 335, 

Bans river, 2S7, 

Banyan, tree, 98, 232. 

Baptist Mission, 110. 

Barai, cultivation of, 160, 

Barama goddess, 128. 

Baramba State, 1, 2, 4, 30; origin of, 23 ; 

archeeological remains, 33-S4, 

Baramba village, 838; climate of, 128; 
dispensary at, 839; jail at, 889; police 
station at, 889; population of, 389; 
schools at, 888, 


Bara Purichha, 386, 

Bargarh village, 86, 87, 320, 824. 

Barghat, pass, 142. 

Barhai, 238. 

Bariha, 124, 

Baripuds town, 87, 88, 106, 236, 289, 
241, 242, 243, 246, 248, 249, 260, 253, 
256, 838, 339; dispensary at, 243, 339; 
jail at, 339; municipality, 266-257, 
339; police statiou at, 839; population 
of, 839; schools at, 889. 

Burking deer, 19, 281. 

Barkut, dlspeusary, 120, 389; tahsil, 119, 
122, 339 ; village, 87, 122, 339. 

Barmul pass, 2, 3, 4, 168, 159 ; battle at, 
24, 186. 

Barpali, village, 86, 322, 824 ; zamindari, 
326. 

Basantx^ur village, 219, 220. 

Basko. 198. 

Bossia, 16, 

Bastar State, 3, 199, 283, 280, 287. 

Bosu sub-caste, 66. 

Sir Basuduo Sudbal Devs, 120, 

BSthudis. 42, 228, 224, 242. 

Batsnrnj Deva, 286. 

Baud State, 6, 183-140; climate of, 
133; origin of, 183 137; Raja of, 
24. 

Baud village, 839; BTcbeeoIogical re¬ 
mains, 81, 32, 389; dispensary at, 188, 
839; jail at, 140, 339; police slation 
at, 140, 839; population of, 839; 
schools at, 140, 339. 

Bauhiiiia creeper, 15, 63, 

Bauris, 65, 264. 

Bauxite, 14, 

Bavidrta, 110, 216. 

Bear, Sloth, 18, 281. 

Bees-wax, 98, 119. 

Bengal. 9, 14, 326; government of, 25, 
26, 216, 221, 286. 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 4, 6, 14, 36, 86, 
87, 121, 122,144, 169, 176, 177, 181, 
227, 228, 238, 260, 267, 268, 271, 882, 
338, 839, 340; East Coast section of, 
86, 87, 268, 316; Sinl-Kharagpur 
section of, 288. 
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Bengslig, 88. 

Bengal Freeidency, 1. 

Berar, 24. 

Btthi, 66, 80, 226. 

Bethi hegnri, SO, 90, 121, 165, 166, 182, 
297. 299. 

Bhadrakb, S3S. 

Bhag, 90. 
fhagalpuT, 140. 

Bhagirathi Jfahendra Bahadur, 163, 166. 
Bhai Matdtai Bhramarbar Uai, title of, 
232. 

Btiairangi river, 237. 

Bhandan Stream, 237. 

Bhondar, 125, 326. 

Bbaudarls, 126, 211, 261. 

Bbandwala, 153. 

Bhattg, 255. 

Bbauj, title, 214. 

Bbanjau Hiradbar Deva, 286, 

Bbaujbbum pargana, 239. 

Bbaupur, 296. 

Bhatrai, 199, 205. 

Bbawauipatiia village, 85, 66, 87, 193, 
207; dUpeuaary at, 204, 339; jail at, 
211, 339, police station a t, 339; 
population of, 340; scbobls at, 339. 
Bbawasagar tank, 283. 

Bbimanagari, 164, 329. 

Bbiua Sen, 67. 

Bbogra service lauds, 91, 118, 123,139, 
166,185, 186. 296, 298, 299, 324, 325. 
Bbois, 204. 

Bbojbansa family, 283. 

Bbolias, a'ccount of, 56. 

Bbolwas, account of, 56. 

Bhonsla dynasty, 27. 

Bhorbborla, 240. 

Bboriyai, account of, 56. 

Bhubaneswar, 31, 38. 

Bbuban town, 82,164, 340. 

Bhuiya, 22. 38, 40, 73, 89, 119, 120, 144, 
146, 148, 149, 161, 166, 167, 176, 177 
178.179, 181, 184, 218, 214, 216, 216’ 
217. 218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 223, 242, 
279; account of, 42-56; appearance of, 
47; arms of, 60; attire, 47-48; charac 
ter of, 46-47; cultivation, method of, 


I 62, 72 ; customs and habits of, 44 , 48 ; 

I customs at birth, 49; dances, 56; 
darbar or town' ball of, 46, 51, 66; 
divorce, 49; family ties of, 61.63; 
festivals, 64; fendatorias, 179; funeral 
ceremony, 60; future of the race, 
54-55; gathering of the Bhuiya clans 
for war, 43, 63; gods of, 58; in¬ 
stallation of Chief of Keonjhar by, 43, 
46-46; Keonjhar of, 43; land tenure 
of, 52; language of, 48; leaders, 43, 
45: Mil or Dash, 44, 53 ; marriage, 
48-49; names, 50; offences, pauish- 
ment of, 52; Pabana-ansha, 44; 
pauri or pahdri, 43, 44, 62, 146, 148; 
of plains, 48, 145; Pradhaus, 63; 
Kajkuli, 44, 45; reception of visitors, 
46, 47; religion of, 53; revenue paid 
by, 62-63; Bontali, 44; salutation, 
form of, 47; sardars, 58; schools, 51; 
social status, 48 ; trial by ordeal, 68; 
tribal divisions of, 48-46; villages, 61; 
village priest^ 178. 

Bhuiya pirs, 46, 46, 78; settlement of, 
52-58, 229. 

Bhuiya rebellion of 1863, 39, 215; of 
1867-68, 216-222; of 1892,89, 46, 215. 

Bhulias, account of, 66, 203, 296, 300, 
820, 322; other names of, 56; Sanpara, 
66 . 

Bhumij, 88, 42, 81,153, 242, 272. 

Bhupal Deva, 286, 300. 

Bhutia, ponies, 76, 

Bhutiars, 294, 

Biiili rice, cultivation of, 74,169. 

Bihura, 80. 

Bigd tree, 125, 804, 

Bilpabari, hill, 175. 

Bindra Nawigarb, 193, 195, 285. 

Binjhals, 38, 7J, 89, 92, 284, 287, 291, 
292. 326. 

Binjhal Chiefs, 296. 

Binjhilty, 291, 292, 293, 298. 

Binki village, 6, 81, 86, 106, 819, 322, 
824, 327, 328, 340 ; dispensary at, 820, 
828,340. 

fiiotite gneiss, 14, 

Birajal MahSpatra, title of, 224. 
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Birdi found in the 8t»t«» of OriiMi 
19-20. 

Birhi, cultivation of, 74, ISO. 

Blrhon, 19. 

Birincbi KSrSyan Devata, 288. 

BirtiaB, 824. 

Birti village!, 826. 

Biiu pargana, 178. 

Bitai, 251. 

Biiangirl, 198. 

Biehnatb Singb, Lai, 286. 

Bitou, 15,281. 

Bisra, railway station, 14, 88, 08, 176, 
840 j village, 14, 82, 340. 

fiigwabasab, 813. 

Biswabasn, 818, 

Blswambbar Deva, 198. 

Black-buck, 19. 

Black-smith, 82. 

fioita hill, 814. 

Bolangir, 18, 86, 87, 281, 282, 288, 295, 
840; dispensary at, 288, 340; jail at, 
340; police station at, 340; population 
of, 340; schools at, 340, 

Bolat peak, 213; river, 5. 

Bonaigarb, 87, 162, 154, 188,840-841 ; 
dispensary at, 149, 340; jail at, 167, 
841; police station at, 841; population 
of, 340; schools at, 341, 

Bonai State, 1, 3, 4, 6, 6, 16, 19, 20, 27, 
72, 89, 90, 94, St8, 99, 100,114, 141-' 
167 ; climate of, 149; origin of, 143- 
141. 

BorShama, village, 12. 

BorSsambar samindari, 6, 281, 282. 

Boswallia, 15, 

Botany, of the States of Orissa, 14. 

Boundaries, of the States of Orissa, 1-2; 
of Athgarb, 109; of Athmallik, 114; 
of Bamra, 119; of Barainba, 128; of 
Baud, 133 ; of Bonai, 141; of Daspalla, 
158; of Pbenkanal, 163; of Qangpur, 
175: of Hindol, 189; of Kaiahaudi^ 
193; of Seonjbar, 212; of Kbandpara, 
232; of Mayuibbanj, 236; of Nar- 
singbpur, 268; of Nayagarb, 262; of 
Nilgiri, 271; of 1%1 Labara, 276; of 
Patna 281; of BairSkbol, 3(4; of 


Ranpur, 313; of Sonpur, 818; of 
TSIcber, 329; of Tigiria, 886. 

Bowel complaints, 70, 160, 204, 233. 

Bowie, Colonel, 297. 

Brahma, 58. 

Brahmans, 31,42, 66, 68,120, 145, 146, 
166,170,178,211,264,267, 272, 287, 
300, 806, 819, 820, 826, 326, 330. 

Brahmandei goddess, 264. 

Brahmaul, account of the river, 6; river, 
2, 4, 6, 11,12,18, 20, 72, 73. 78, 81, 
87, 88, 96. 119, 122, 144,146, 147, 163, 
165, 166, 163, 164, 168, 171, 175, 
176, 179, 213, 306, 329, 380, 331, 332, 
383, 340; valley, 7, 8, 148, 149, 160' 
164, 

BraAmoilar lands) 92, 112. 

Branch post offices, 261. 

Btaisware, 81, 168,170, 284, 267, 278. 

BrindSbaii, adoption of, 216; installa¬ 
tion of, 216, 217, 218. 

Brinjal, 74, 151. 

Brltikb conquest, of Orissa, 24, 240; 
government, 26. 28, 66, 112, 216, 240, 
286, 805, 316, 319, 326, 333, 387, 

British India, 27, 29, 93, 99, 102, 187, 
192, 213, 228, 331. 

British officers, jurisdiction of, 93. 

British troops, 216, 222, 830. 

Buohanania, 16. 

Bndbudka, 296> 

Buddba, images of, 30, 33. 

Buddbbm, 80, 33, 40; BarambS in, 40; 
Baud in, 40 ; images, 83. 

Buddhists, 80; Javanss, 80; number of, 
40. 

Buddhistic faith, SO, 

Budget, system, 94, 112,126, 216, 262. 

Buffaloes, 76; wild, 15, 

Bullocks, plough, 73, 76, 

Bungalows, dak and inspection, 86, 112, 
139, 161. 207, 228,273, 279, 296,309. 
316, 824. 

Bnrabalang river, 2, 4, 286, 289, 260; 
Account of, 6. 

Burl^a Biswambbar Deva, 197. 

Buta, cultivation of, 160, 

Butca, 16, 
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Butka, SudbaS) 61, 806, 
Butter, clariSed, 68, 76. 


c. 

Cabbage, 76. 

Calamities, natural, 77. 

Calcutta, 14, 82, 98, 162, 176, 216, 218, 
256, 268, 271, 273, 829 ; University of, 
106. 

Canals, 72,103. 

Canning, I.ord, 27. 

Cards, 823. 

Carpenter, 82. 

Cassava, 245. 

CaslsBiUS. 

Castes, principal, 41. 

Castor oilseed, cultivation of, 74, 116, 
138, 245. 

Catcb crops, 95. 

Catecbu, 122, 170, 188, 187, 267, 268, 
811. 

Cattle, 76, 246-247, 266, epidemics, 70, 
293; mortality, 293. 

CauliBower, 76. 

Cedrels, 16. 

Census, of 1866, 35; of 1872, 35,177; 
of 1881, 36,36; of 1891, 35, 36,177; 
of 1901,86, 36, 37,110,177. 

Central India, 2,10,16, 28, 

Central Provinces, 1, 9, 24, 27, 29, 30, 
34, 36, 70, 90, 93, 99,107, 115, U7, 
120, 126, 176, 193, 208, 210, 262, 281, 
286, 298, 301, 806, 310, 326, 340; 
States of, 28, 70, 76,79, 60, 86, 87, 89. 

Cereals, cultivation of, 205, 226, 244, 290. 

Cesses, collection, 297 333, 337; dalhati, 
165; dispensary, 810; fuel, 254; 261; 
lialpanoid, 126,15i; land, 123, 297; 
paHii, 126,166; Bcbool, 123,164, }86i 
188, 297, 298, 310, 826, 826, 327, 

Ceylon, 148, 

Cbakra Bisoi, 24. 


{ Chakradharpur, 87. 

Cbampaibbuin bill, 314. 

Champajharan, pass, 154. 

CbampSli stream, 804, 

Cbampua, village, 86, 226, 228, 841. 
Cbandragiri-garb, 198, 

Chandrapur, 285. 

Cbandra Sokbar Deva, 216. 

Cbandra Sekbar Dbal Bawarta, 215. 
Cbandra Sekbar temple, 164. 

CiSr, tree, 78, 98, 304, 306. 

Cbarbahal, 207. 

Charcoal, 112. 

CharimMik, Il6, 

Charmunda, village, 85, 

CbasB, account of, 66, 166 ; caste, 41, 67, 
110, 116, 120, 159, 190, 242.259,264, 
277, 305, 316, 319, 831 ; villages, 226. 
Cbauban, race, 282, 283, 284, 287. 
Chauhan Raja, 66; Rajputs, 22, 306, 
318. 

Chaukidara, 80, 90,102, 132, 139, 164, 
167, 163, 185, 187, 191, 266, 261, 802, 
383. 

CLomistry, 174, 

Chhagan village, 110, 341, 

Chhon, 125, 

Cbbattisgarb, division, 1, 203, 
CblieliatokS, bill, 3, 4. 

Cbbirol, lands, 298. 

Chiefs’ residences, 142, 

Cbiks, 67, 81, 

CbilkS lake, 314, 316. 

Chillies, cultivation of, 200, 290. 
Cbimnaji, 386. 

China, cultivation of, 74. 

Cbiuna kimodl, 193, 198. 

Chipatl stream, 236. 

Cbitab, 16, 

Chithal, 18. 

Cbitrotpala river, 335. 

Cholera, epidemics of, 70. 167, 196, 204, 
226, 233, 243, 269, 273, 291, 293, 315, 
820. 

Chota Nagpur, Division, 1, 29, 98, 143, 
146, 161, 175, 177,184,197, 216, 219, 
221, 224, 226, 228, 271 i States, 1, 27- 
28, 64. 
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Christian*, nnmher of, 40, 41,110, 120, 
180,137,144, 160, 165,178,190, 199. 
223, 233, 241, 259, 263, 277, 287, 305, 
315, 819, 831, 836, 

Christian, colony, 41; community, 41 ; 
missions, 41, 201 ; schools, 111. 

Christian settlement, centre of, 41 ; 
village’, 111* 

Civet cats, 16 j palm 16. 

Civil Hospital Assistants, 69, 70, 111, 
116,121, 130, 168,149,160,1166, 181, 
190, 204, 226, 233, 243, 259, 265, 
272, 278, 288, 306, 316, 320. 332, 
336. 

Civil just ce, adrainistratiou o£ civil 
justice in the States of Orissa, 100 ; 
in Athgarh, 112; in Athmallik 118; 
in Bainra, 126; lu BarSmba, 132; in 
Baud, 110; in Bonai, 166 ; in Daspallg, 
162 ; in Dbeukanal, 172 ; in Qangpur, 
187; in Hiiidol, 192; in Kalahaudi, 
210; in Keonjliar, 280 ; in Khandpara, 
285; in Mayurbhanj, 256 ; in Narsingh* 
pur, 2(1; in NaySgarh, 269 ;mHIl- 
giri, 274 ; in Pal*Lahar5,'280; in Patna, 
302 ; in Bairakhol, 811 ; in Kanpur, 
317; in Sonpur, 327; in Talcher, 883; 
in Tigiria, 837. 

Civilisuits, 112. 

Climate, of the States of Orissa, 20-21; 
of Athgarh, 109; of Athmallik, 114; 
of Bamra, 119; of Bsrumhu, 128; of 
Baud, 133 ; of Bonai, 149; of DaspallS, 
160; of Dhenkaual, 164, 166; of 
Gangpu'", 181; of Hindol, 189; of 
KalShandi, 196, 204; of Keonjhar, 213, 
226; of Khandpara, 232; of Mayiir- 
bhanj, 234, 248; of Navslnghpur, 268; 
of Nayagarh, 264; of Nilgiri, 271; of 
PilLahara, 278; of Patna, 282, 288; 
of Bairakhol, 806; of Banpnr, 315; of 
Sonpnr, 318; of Talcher, 381; of 
Tigiria, 335. 

Coal-field. 7,9,82, 196, 329 ; Athmallik, 
coal-fiehl, 11-14; of Damodar group, 
9, 10; in Himgir zamindari, 9, 82, 
176; India, 9; Eamthi group, 9; 
BaniganJ, 9; TSicher coal-fields, 7, 


11-14, 829; of Talcher group, 8 , 9; 
working of, 83, 829. 

Coehlospermnm, 16. 

Cocoons, 119, 322. 

Communication, general features of, 84; 
means of, 84-88, 112; postal, 87; 
railway, 87-88; river or water, 87, 
112, 234; road, 84-87; telegraphic, 87; 
telephone, 87; tramway, 83. 

Communication, in the State* of Orissa, 
84-88; in Athgarh, 84, 112 j tn Ath- 
mahik, 84, 117; in Bamra, 86,122; 
in Barauiba, 131; in Band, 84, 139; in 
Bonai, 86, 164; in Daspalll, 84, 88, 
161; in Dbeukanal, 84, 86, 170-171; in 
QSiigpur, 86, 183 ; in IHindol, 191; in 
Kahibandi, 86, 207-208; in Keonjhar, 
86, 228-229; in Khandpara, 84, 86, 
234; in Mayurbhanj, 86, 250-251; in 
Natiiughpur, 260; in Nayagarh, 86, 
268; in Nilgiri, 273-274; in Pal- 
Lahani 279; in Patna, 86, 296; in 
Bairakhol, 84, 309; in Banpnr, 816; 
in Sonpur, 84, 85, 86, 323-334; in 
Taichur, 86, 833; in Tigiria, 86, 337. 

Commutation fees, 97, 125, £09,301, 311. 

Confignralion, of the States of Orissa, 
2-4. 

Conquest of Orissa, British, 24, 240. 

Conservancy, 257. 

Contribution, additional, 90, 296, 327; 
for elephants, 297; Qobardhanpn,^, 326; 
for horses, 297. 

Cooch Behar, 99. 

Copper plate, inscriptions, 319. 

Cotton, 74,121, 152, 170, 183, 205, 226, 
260, 268, 273, 288, 296, 316 ; cultiva¬ 
tion of, 75, 163; tree, 76, 98, 111, 246, 

Council, Mayurbhanj State, 252. 

Country liquor, supply of, 99, 265, 302, 
311. 

Court of Wards, 286. 

Court-fee rules, 94. 

Crane, 20. 

Crime, in the States of Orissa, 100-101; 
in Athgarh, 112; in Athmallik, 118; in 
Bamra, 100, 101, 126; in BarlmbS, 
132; in Baud, 140; in DaspalU, 162 
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in DhenkSnSl, 101, 17S ; in QSngpnr, ! 
187; in Hindol, 182 j in Kalahandi, 
ICO, 210j in Keonjhar, 101; in Khniid- 
pniS, 236 j in Mayurbhanj, 101, 256; 
in Narsinghpnr, 261; in Nayagarh, 
269; in Nilgiri, 274; in Pal Lahara, 
280; in Patna, 302; in Rairakhol, 312, 
in Banpur, 317; in Soiipur, 327; in 
Talober, 338; in Tigixia, 337. 

Crima, .100, 112, 126; robbery, 100; 
tbefta, 100. 

Criminal Justice, administration of, 93, 
100-101, 112,118, 125. 

Crocodile, flah eating and anub-noaed, 20. 

Crops, castor, 116, 188, 150, 244, 

245, 269, 832 ; cereals, 150, 243, 290 ,- 
cotton, 74, 121, 188, 226, 234, 243, 
245, 265, 290, 306, 820, 336; tibre, 248, 
246; green, 160; jowar, 75 ; jute, 
168, 284, 245, 265; maize, 72, 74, 
234, 247; millet, 72, 74, 284, 243, 
244, 266; mustard, 74, 160, 284, 
247, 307; oilseeds, 72, 74, 116, 121, 
160,182, 248, 244, 289, 290, 306, 320, 
832, 886; outturn of, IBO, 151, ICO, 
244, 246, 247, 816; principal, 78-74. 
160; pulses, 74, 121, 243, 244, 289, 
290, 806, 308, 315, 320; rice, 72, 74, 
116,150,182,190, 226, 243, 289, 807, 
820, 882; root, 243, 245 ; rotation of, 
167, 247, 289; sesamum, 150, 168, 
285; spring rice, 72, 74, 205; sugar¬ 
cane, 74, 121, 181, 150, 168, 182, 226, 
288, 248, 246, 2B9, 265, 290, 306, 308, 
820, 336; tobacco, 74, 168, 182, 

226, 234, 243, 246, 836 ; turmeric, 72, 
74, 188; upland, 226; vegetables, 74, 
IBl, 226, 243, 246, 289, 290; wheat, 
74, 206, 265; winter rice, 74,160, 169, 
243, 315. 

Crystalline, rocks, 8; series, 6, 7. 

Cultivation, 3<, 74, 169; daM, 72, 74, 
150, 278, 289; forms of, 73-74; 
gora, 74,160, 247; jimm, 72, 74, 289'; 
regular, 74; system of, 72-73. 160; 
fSnr, 74; upland, 74, 225, 247; wet 
land, 74,235, 

Cultivation, heuri, 74; castor oilseed. 


74; cotton, 74; jowar, 76; of millets, 
72, 74; mustard, 74; of oilsoeds, 72- 
74; of pulses, 74; regular rice, 74; 
sugarcane, 74; tobacco, 74; turmeric, 
72, 74; of vegetables, 74; wheat, 74, 

Culturable waste areas, 182, 283, 265, 
278, 304, 316. 

Customs, 41. 

Cuttack, delta, 4; district and town of 
1,5, 9, 11, 14, 20,24,25,82,84,85, 
87, 89, 93, 98,103, 109,110, 111, 112, 
117, 161, 164, 171,191, 212, 213, 217, 
222, 227, 228, 283, 234, 260, 267, 268, 
809, 320, 332, 323, 324, 337, 339; 
group of rocks, 9; sandstones, 14; 
States, 26-27. 

Cuttack Haveli, 109. 

Cuttack High School, 241. 

Cyclone of 1887, 247. 

D. 

Dacoity, 100, 210, 286. 293, 802. 

Daggers, 295, 

Dabi cultivation, 72, 95, 97, 120, 123, 
190, 194, 200, 278, 288, 289, 806. 

Dainclia, village, 12. 

DakUil kharij system, 325. 

Dalbehera, 124. 

Dslganjan Singh Deva, 286. 

Dalijora, 109. 

DalkSd, cess, 97, 165, 

Dalton, Colonel, 69, 61, 145, 147, 178, 
180, 219, 221, 222. 

Daliii paddy, cultivation of, 74. 

Dsmodar, 8, 9, 12; coal-field, 9; group of 
coal-fields, 8, 11, 12, 13; lower, 9j 
valley of, 8, 9. 

Damndar Bbanj, 240. 

Dances, Bbatra, 200; Bhuiya, 65; Jnang 
61. ’ 

Daudatapa, river, 4, 

Dandpat, 144,145, 148, 212, 226, 229, 

DangarlS, 3, 4. 6, 193; 208 ; area, 193, 
208; settlement, 208; villages, 208. 

DSrSpur, village, 11, 

Dan's, 127, 

Darjiii, 142. 

Dathmra, 124, 200, 211. 
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Daspalla, Jormuha, 1S8; proper, 168; 
purttnd, 159. 

Daspalla State, 1, 3, 4, 22, 24, 168-162; 
climate of, 169; origin of, 169. 

Dayanidbi Birabar Haricbandan, 380. 

Dayanidbi Mausingb Haricbandan Maha- 
patra, 268. 

Days river, 314. 

Debottar lands, 92, 113. 

Deer, barking, 18; hog, 19; mouse, 18; 
rib-faced, 18; Spotted, 18. 

Debra Due, 96,126, 254. 

Debri-on-Son, 74. 

Delhi Darbar Medal, presentation of gold, 
241; presentation of silver, 241; 
Emperor, 240, 284. 

Delhi Imperial Darbar of 1903, 241. 

Demoiselle crane, 20. 

Density, of the population of the States 
of Orissa, 85, 37,38; of Athgarh, 110; 
of Athmallik, 116 ; of Bamra, 120 ; of 
BarambS, 180; of Baud, 188; of 
Bonai, 144; of DaspallS, 160; of 
DhenkSnSl, 165; of GSugpur, 177; of 
Hindol, 189; of ESlahandl, 199; of 
Eeonjhar, 222; of Kbandpara, 283; of 
Mayurbhanj, 241; of Harsiogbpur, 
268; of Nayagarh, 233; of Nilgiri, 
272 ; of Pal LaUara, 277; of Patim, 
287; of llairakhol, 305; of Eanpur, 
816 ; of Sonpur, 319; of Talcher, 331; 
of Tigirla, 836, 

Deogaon, treaty of, 143, 176,196; village, 
83, 86, 215, 295. 

Deogarh tahsil, 119, 121, 125. 

Deogarb town, 86, 87, 103, 119, 120,131, 
122,123, 338, 839, 841; dispensary at, 
120, 841; jail at, 127, 341; police 
station at, 841; population of, 841; 
schools at, 127, 841. 

Deposits, alumininuj, 196; ccal, 82; gold, 
289; graphite, 196; iron, 82, 239; 
manganese, 83; of magnetite, 239; 
sand, 268, 259, 

Depurgarh, 198, 207. 

Dereng, vilb;ge, 12. 

Dbabaleswai', fair at, 83, 

Dbakad Paibs, 211. 


Dhaibhum, 289, 240. 

Dhal Raja, 240. 

Dhama village, 84,83, 324, 

■ Dhamda, 203, 

Dbamra river, 337, 

Dhamtari, village, 2C3. 

Dlianurjay, installation of, 210, 217, 218, 
219, 220. 

DbarSnagar, 276, 

Dharma Singb, 258. 

Dbaruadiba, 88. 

Dbarwar series, 4, 

Dhaurd, tree, 98, 281, 322. 

Dbenka Sawara, 164; munda, 164, 
Dbenka zamindari, 230; history of, 230. 
Dbenkanal State, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 11, 80, 94, 
98,109; climate of, 164, 166; origin 
of, 23. 

ObenkSual town, 83, 87, 164,170, 341; 
dispeasary at, 841; jail at, 342; police 
station at, 842 ; population of, 164, 
343; schools at, 842. 

Dbers, 204, 

Mup, 95. 

2}Aurma, 201, 

Dkarni, 201, 295, 

Diamonds, 4, 176, 318. 

Diorite, 7. 

Dioscoiia Sativa, 246. 

Diseases, bowel complaints, 70, 121, 138 
cattle, 70, 167, 298; cholera, 70, 12], 
138, 167, 266 ; diarrhoea, 166, 265 • 
dysentery, 166, 266; elephantiases; 
70; epidemics, 121,188; fever, 70,121, 
138, 166, 265; leprosy, 70; principal, 
70, 121, 138; skin, 166; small pox, 
70, 121, 167, 266; spleen, 265; syphi¬ 
lis, 70, 

Dispensaries, in the States of Orissa, 69 ; 
in Athgarh, 111 ; in Athmallik, 116 ; 
in Bamra, 69, 120-121 ; in BarSmba, 
130 ; ill Baud, 138 ; in Bonai, 69, 149 ; 
in Daspalta, 160 ; iu Dbenkanal, 69, 
166; in Gangpur, 69, 181; in Hindol, 
190; iu Kalahandl, 69, 204; in 

Keonjhar, 69, 225; in Kbandpara, 
283; in Mayurbhanj, 69, 248; in 
Narsingbpur, 269; in Nayagarh, 69, 
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265; in Nilgiri, 272; in Pal LaViara, 
278; in Patna, 288; in Uairakliol, 306 j 
in Banpur, 816; in Sonpur, 69, 320; in 
Talcher, 882; in Tigiria, 338. 

Distillery fees, 255; system, 255. 

Diwan, 93, 112, 118, 140, 101, 177. 202, 
216, 218, 220, 221, 222, 234, 252, 255, 
260, 301, 826, 337. 

Dofasal area, 168. 

Dogs, wild, 15,17. 

Dolomite, 176. 

Dorns, 39, 40, 42, 57,146, 152, 153, 199, 
204, 210. 

Domestic animals, 76-77. 

Domparu, estate, 81,109; Raja of, 336. 

Dom Raja, 114, 

Doras, 203. 

DoaU, 203, 

Dravidian, origin, 67,144; races, 64,145, 
146,178,181; stock, 42. 

Dress, 147. 

Drought, 163. 

Duck, 19; varieties, 19, 20. 

Dudurkot, 189. 

Dumals, 40, 62, 120, 305, 320, 321; 
account of, 56. 

Dumla Hadap, 57. 

Dungripali, 324; rest-house at, 85; 
village, 85, 

Duitikapadika measurement; settlement 
by, 89. 

Dye,;98. 

£. 

Kastern ghats, 194, 195, 210. 

Eastern India, 6, 

East India Company, 25, 214, 215. 

Ebony, 78, 93, 281. 

Edible, fruit trees, 98; roots, 74, 78, 187, 
202, 245, 248, 264. 

Education, in the States of Orissa, 106- 
108; in Athgarh, 107, 112; in Athmal- 
lik, 107, 118; in Bamra, 106, 127; in 
llaramba, 182; in Baud, 140; in Bonai, 
167; tnDaspalla, 162; in Dhcnkanah 
106, 107, 178-174; in Qangpur, 

188, ill Uuitfol, 192 j in Kalihaudj, 


107, 211; in Kconjhar, 107, 281; 
in Khandpara, 235; in Mayarbhanj, 

106, 107, 257 ; in Narsinghpur, 261; in 
Nsyagarh, 107, 269-270; in Nitgiri, 

107, 274; in Pal Lahara, 107, 280; in 
Patna, 107, 303 ; in Rairakbol, 812; in 
Banpur, 817; in Sonpur, 107, 328 ; in 
Talcher, 107, 834; in TigiriS, 887. 

Education, expenditure on, 107, 127; 
foiuale, 106-107, 127; general statistics 
of, 127; primary, 106; progress of, 
106; secondary, 106, 127; special, 
106, 107, 127. 

Educational inspecting staff, 107, 112, 
118, 157, 162. 

BtrarnSmas, 240. 

Elephants, 15, 114, 117; Baud, IS ; 
Kalahandi, 15; MahSnadi, 15 ; 

Mayarbhanj, 15 ; Simlapal, 15. 

Elephant catcliing operations, 114,117, 
Elephantiasis, prevalence of, 70. 

Elliot, Lieutenant 0,, 194, 201. 
Embankments, 72, 78, 161, 259. 

Emblem, cobra, 198, 277 ; dagger, 189; 
disc or quoit, 287, 819 ; fish, 165; 
five Weapons, 336 ; Jagdala, 177; 
Baiamba flower, 115 ; Karla flower, 
272; peacock, 159; peafowl, 215, 239; 
Uiidhakrishiia, 110; Sankh, 120; 
Sankh padma, 305; sword, 316; tiger's 
head, 233, 263. 

Engagements, 110,114,176 ; provisional, 
176. 

Engineer, agency, 103 ; superintending of 
Orissa, 103, 

Epidemics, 70. 

Erdndi, cultivation of, 206. 

Ethnical division, of the people, 241. 
Europeans, 93. 

European medicine, popularity of, 69. 
Excise arrangement of the Btates of 
Orissa, 98-100; of Athgarh, 112, of 
Athmallik, 118 ; of Bamra, 126; of 
liaramba, 132 ; of Baud, 140; of Bonai, 
98, 99, 156; of Daspalla, 162; of 
Dbenkanal, 172; of Gangpur, 98. 99, 
100, 187; of Hindol, 192 ; of K-ili. 
hnudi, 210; of Keonjhar, 230; at 
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Klmndpata, 286; o£ Mayiirbhanj, 100, 
255; of Naraioghpur, 261; of Nayagarh, 
269 ; of Nilgiri, 100 ; of Pal Lahnra, 
280 ; of Patna, 802;; of Uairakh >1, 311 ; 
of Eanpur, 817 ; of Sonpar, 827; of 
Tiilclier, 333 ; of Tigirig, 837. 

Bxciae fee, 99 ; revenue, 04, 100, 112, 
132, 172, 186, 187,192, 210, 255 269, 
280, 302, 311, 317; ataff, 100, 126, 187 
255, 802. 

Executive cfficora, 93. 

Experimenfal faruia, 76, 111, 168, 245, 
Measra. Shaw, Wallace and Company*! 
cotton, 75. 

Exports, 111, 170, 183, 205, 107, 228, 
234, 250, 260, 268, 273, 295, 309, 323, 

S' 32, 337 .. export duties, 186, 300. 

Extradition, rulea of , 102. 

F. 

Faira, 82. 

Famine, of 1866, 68, 78, 242, 317; of 
1893-1900, 320; of 1900, 131, 286, 
291, 293; traota liable to, 291. 

Famine fund, 94, 123, 293. 

Famine programme, 104. 

Farms, experimental, 76. 

Farman, 159, 165, 240, 258, 263, 276, 830, 

Fateb Narayan Deva, 198. 

Fatob Singh Bahadur, title of, 272, 

Fauna of the States of Orissa, 15-20, 114. 

Felis Bengalcnsis, 18. 

Fells chaus, 18. 

Felspar, 7, 8, 13. 

Feudal militja, 79; tenure, 123, 124. 
157, 188,184, 185 ; villages, 183. 

Feudatory States, 1, 6, 7, 29, 93, 286, 
305, 311. 

Fever, prevalence of, 70, 149, 160, 233, 
243, 269, 278, 282, 288, 306, 315, 320, 
331. 

Fibre, 296. 

Fief holders, 145, 178, 179,186. 

Field labours, 309; hahTihandha, 206; 
iarnmana, 266; iA«<t3r», 206, 294; 
charimdtia, 266; chhamasia, 266 j 
khamari, 294, 308, 821 j hutWS, 294, 
308. 321; Uni matiS, 266. 


Finances of the States of Orissa, 94-100 
of Atbgarh, 112; of Athmallik, 118 
of Bamra, 94, 126 ; of Baiamba, 132; 
of Baud, 140; of Boiioi, 94, 166; 
of Daspalla, 161-162; of Dhentanal, 
94,172 ; of Gangpur, 186; of Hindol, 
192; of Kalahandi, 94, 209; of 
Eeonjhar, 2So; of Ehnndpara, 284; 
of Mayurbhanj, 94, 253; of Narsingh. 
par, 260; of Nayagarh, 94, 269 ; of 
Nilgiri, 274; of Pal Lahara, 279 ; of 
Patna, 94, 301; of Bairakhol, 311; 
of Biiiipur, 316; of Sonpur, 827; of 
Talclior, 333; of Tigirig, 887, 

Fish, dried, 82; varieties of, 20. 

Flint, 239. 

Floods, 78, 168, 268, 269,293 j of 1900, 
247. 

Fly-shnttle loom, 103, 127, 162, 296,327. 

Food-grains, 111, 161, 170,809. 

Forbes, Major, 24, 

Forest, general description of, 95; pro. 
ducts, 98, 170, 

Forests, administration of forests in the 
States of Orissa, 96.98; Atbgarh, 112; 
Athmal.ik, 117, 118; Bamra, 96, 126- 
126; Barimbu, 96, 182; Baud. 140| 
Bouai, 166 ; Duspallfi, 06, 162; Ohen* 
kanul, 163,172; Gangpur, 96, 186-187; 
iiindol, 103; Kalahandi, 95, 96, 209- 
210; Ktoiijbur. 230 ; Kbandparg, 06, 
234; Mayurblianj, 96, 263-264; Nar- 
singbpur, 96, 261; Nayagarh, 96, 269; 
Nilgiri, 274; Pal Lahara, 96, 279; 
Patna, 96, 301-302 ; Bairakhol, 311; 
Kampnr-Madaiipur, zamindari, 96; 
Banpur, 316; Sonpur, 327; Talcher, 
333; Tigiria, S37. 

Forest, demarcation, 125, 126, 156,209, 
258, 279; 333 ; Elephant, 114, 302 ; 
Kbasta or vllluge, 95, 97, 126, 301; 
Malgusari, 301; protected, 279, 333 ; 
Beserved, 209,253, 301, 304, 211, 816, 
333; State, 125; zamindari, 96, 209,801. 

Forest, fee, 97 ; revenue, 94, 98, 112, 
187, 253, 269, 279. 

Forest area, 96, 263, 802, 804. 
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PoreBt cODBervancy, 96, 126, 132,166,2<>9, 
284, 263, 279, 80], 304, 888. 

Forest leases, 95,166, 

Forest produce, 74, 93,111, 117, 122, 181. 
189,161, 187, 258, 268, 311. 

Forest rights, of zamindars, 301, 

Forest rules, 126, 253, 261, 279, 801. 

Forest staff, 126, 182.166, 172, 187, 234, 
263, 261, 269, 279, 302, 383. 

Fossiliferous, 289, 

Fossils, 8; plants, 9. 

Pox, 16, 16. 

Fruit trees, edible, 98. 

Fuel, 111, 112, 117, 273. 

Fund, famine, 94; reserve, 263. 

G. 

Oadadhar Bhanj, 216. 

Oadi, 110. 

GadiS, 288. 

aajapatl Chief, 218, 289, 286, 286. 

OamhTh tree, 93, 262. 

Gandas. 39, 40, 42, 120, 126, 127,146, 
168,199, 288, 296, 300, 320, 821, 822 • 
account of, 67. 

Gandha Banibs, 264. 

Oandba Mardan, hill, 4,213, 282 j range, 

20 . 

Qanduni, river, 6. 

Ganeshffar Pal, 277. 

Gangabansa, Chiefs, 283, 287; Rajputsi 
120,197 

Gangibar, river, 6. 

Gangai, cultivation of, 149, 160. 

Ganga Kings, 319, 

Ganges, 69,180. 

Gangetic, line, 28, 33; plain, 16. 

Gingnan, 830. 

Gangpur State, 1, 6, 9, 16, 27, 86, 72, 87, 
89, 90, 91, 92, 98, 99 ; climate of, 1'81; 
origin of, 176-177. 

Ganjtii 94, 149, 266, arrangement, 99 ; 
consnmption, 266 j supply of, 99, 126, 
140, 162, 192, 210, 266, 261, 302, 81l! 
883. 

Gan jam, district, 1, 3, 86, 168, 193 262 
268, 292, 296. ’ 

Genjhus,90, 91,186. 


GaonttUhi, 91. 

Gaontfas, 78, 80, 90, 91, 123, 166, 177, 
178,184, 308. 296, 297, 298, 299, 800, 
810, 324, 

Gardens, police, 76; school, 76; villsgo 
headmen of, 76. 

Garb, Besalia, 164; Bisangiri, 197; 
Chandragiri, 197; Depur, 198; Dom 
Baja Katak, 164; Ganpur, 164; 
Garposh, 124; Gnnanati, 262, 263 ; 
Kashipur, 197 ; Kunjabaii, 169; 
hlahulpatna, 197; Mandibisi, 197; 
Sham bar, 284, 286; SiulS, 164; Tarang, 
124. 

Garhatia, 123, 124, 810, 824, 325, 326 ; 
Erga, 179; Himgir, 179; Sarapgarh, 
179. 

GarhatiahU, 296. 

Garhjate, 1, 22 , 24, 80, 70, 78, 104, 178, 
196, 286, 305, 818; eighteen, 22, 282; 
States, 161, 166. 

Garhjat ganja, system of, 99. 

Qarh-naik, 124, 

Qarh Shamber, 284, 286. 

Gariajor, 88. 

Garposh railway station, 122, 124, 

Gaur Chandra Beva, 805. 

Gauras, 42, 66, 116, 120, 169, 166, 211, 
223,242,272, 316, 320, 821; account 
of, 68, 

Gopapuri, 68; Magadha, 68 ; Mathurapuri, 
68, 

Oayal, 15. 

Geese, varieties of, 19. 

General administration, of the States of 
Orissa, 98-104 ; of Athgarb, 112; of 
Athmallik, 117; of Bamra, 94, 126-127; 
of Baramba, 132; of Baud, 140; of 
Bonai, 94, 166-157; of Daspalla, 161, 
162; of Dbenkanal, 94, 172-174; of 
Gangpur, 186-188; of Hindol, 191-192; 
of Kalahandi, 94, 209-211; of 

Keonjhar, 230-231; of Ebandpsia, 
284-286; of Mayurbhanj, 94, 252-267; 
of Narsiogbpnr, 260-261; of Kayagarh, 
94, 269-270: of Nilgiri, 274; of Pal 
LabarS, 279-280; of Patna, 94, 800, 
808; of Bairakhol, 810-312; of 
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B,aapur, 316-317; of Sonpur, 326-828; 
of Takher, 883-334; of TigitiS, 837. 

U«u«ral deacription, of the States of 
Oriisai 1. 

Geological survey, 7, 11, 237-289, 

Geology, of the States of Orissa, 6-16; of 
Cuttack Athgarh group, 9-10; of 
Damodar group, 8-9; of Mahadeva 
group, 9; Mayiirbhanj survey of, 7; of 
Talcher group, 8. 

Geology, Athgarh, 10,14; Athmallik, 10, 
15; BarSmbS, 10; Baud, 10; BaspallS, 
10; KSlihandi, 16; Keoujbar, 10; 
Khandpara, 10; MayuThhatij, 237-289 1 
Naraiughpur, 10; Nnyagarh, 10; 
Nilgiri, 10; Pal Lahsra, 10; Patna, ISj 
Eanpur, 10; Talcher, 10; l igiria, 10. 

Geology of the Tributary States of Orissit 
article on, 6. 

German Evangelical Mission, 178, 

Ghantpari, 140, 

GbautrSs, 126. 

Qbasis, 40,145,162; account of, 68. 

Ghats, 196. 

GM, 68, 76, 90, 296. 

Gift, of laud, 80, 89. 

Gilbert, Colonel, 214, 277. 

Gneiss, 7, 10; ordinary, 7; quarts, 7, 8. 

Goulas, 44, 178,324, 325; autSpaiia, 225] 
deihua, 225. 

Goildes, hill, 4, 168. 

Goats, 76, 90, 

Gobardhan Fuja, 236, 

Gobind Bhanj, 214, 216. 

Gobindpur, 109. 

Gobisdsahi, 109. 

Qobra, village, 110, 342. 

Godavari liver, 3, 28, 196; valley, 8. 

Oodni, 180. 

Gohaldangri, 238. 

Oolas, 264. 

Gold, dust, 163, 288; washers,|81, 146 
168, 166, 168, 238, 329. 

QonSsika, 59, 61, 212; peak, 212. 

Gonds, 22, 38, 42, 92, 116, 120, 124, 144, 
146,146,147,148,162, 157, 178, 179, 
199, 211, 228, 224,242, 287, 306, 319. 

Qond caste Chiefs, 124,144,145. 


Gond jagirdars, 124, 146, 148, 164, 
165. 

Gond Thakurs, 296. 

Gopalji tempie, 326. 

Gopiilprasad village, 12,380. 

Goraits, 157, 185. 

Gossan, 14. 

Gourpali village, 119, 

Grain shops, 298; stock, 293, 296. 

Gram, cultivation of, 74, 138, 306, 247, 
265. 

Granary, State, 76. 

Granite, 7, 10, 271. 

Granite quarries, 88. 

Grants, IMtiSn, 262, 300, 325; brah- 
motfar, 92, 112, 208, 262, 300, S2fl ; 
chakran, 300 ; delottar, 92, 112, 208, 
229, 262, 300, 326; dowry, 386; 

jagir, 79, 262 j khanjS, 79, 92,229, 
316, 333; khorposhdari, 92, 208, 
Idhhirdj, 92, 229, 262; mdji, 123,191, 
208,299, 310, 826 > maKatran, 262; 
maintenance, 122,178, 198, 208, 800, 
310, 316, 833, 885; minVa, 229; 
paik, 79, 92, 112, 128, 229, 262 ; 
paapik, 262 ; Baj family, 92, 112; 
raklafhntkar,^2i religious, 112, 123, 
191, 208, 229, 310; service, 91, 128, 
191, 208, 229, 262, 299, 310, 326. 
Graphic grani te. 7. 

Graphite, deposits, 14, 114, 196, 282. 
Gravel, 238. 

Grazing fees, 210, 254. 

Grindstones, 239. 

Groundnuts, 76, 266. 

Guitar, 228. 

Qnjadihu, village, 10. 

Ouiaji, cultivation, 206, 292, 

GumlS, subdivision, 16. 

Gumsur, 24, 200, 268. 

Guuanati, fort, 262; village, 262, 

Oiindi tree, 98, dye, 98, 268. 

Ouni, 31. 

Qunpur village, 196. 

Gupta Xdjdi, 34, 319. 

Guiandi, 18, 

Gurias, 126, 264. 

Onxumaisaui, bill, 82; 88,288. 
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training tchoolg, 107, 113, 118. 

Guti, 293, 308, 321; head, 294. 

H. 

Haematite, 9, 287. 
ialda river, 314. 

Haldi, forest, 281; village, 298, 
Maldianpatti, 296, 311, 327. 

Sadia, 56, 293. 

Hamadryad, 20. 

Hamir Deva, 284. 

Handapsgarh, 115, 

SandiS, 99,149, 255, 302, 311. 

Hand ploughs, 72. 

Hantia, 153, 

Sarar, 125. 

Harbhanga, village, 85. 

Hatdwichia, 15. 

Hare, 17. 

Harii, account of, 58-69 ,■ mohtair, 68. 
Uaricbandaupur, village, 282. 

Hariharpur tract, 213, 214. 

Harihar Singh, 198, 232, 314. 

Sarira tree, 304. 

Harisaukar, temple at, 282. 

Baritaki, tree, 98. 

Hatai Singh, 198. 

Hati river, 4, 5, 195; account of, 5-6. 
Hats, 228, 265. 

Heyes, Doctor, 221, 261. 

Hemp, 246. 

Hewitt, 161,164. 

Hidam balls, 189. 

Hides, 82,170, 261, 268, 273. 

Hide lease, 311,327. 

Hidlnibi, female demon, 67. 

High Court, Calcutta, 27, 216 ; Commis¬ 
sioner of Orissa, 98. 

High English schools, 127. 

Hills, of the States of Orissa, 4; of Atb- 
garb, 109; of,AthmaUik, 114; of Hamra, 
119 ; of Baramba, 128 ; of Baud, 133; 
of Bonai, 141 j of Daspalla, 168 ; 
of Dhenkanal, 163 ; of Qangpur, 176; 
of Hindol, 189 j of KalahaudI, 194, 
195; of Keonjhar, 212-218; of 
Hhandpara, 232; of Mayurbhanj, 236; 


of Nurslnghpur, 253; of Nayagarh, 
262 ; of Nilgiri, 271 ; of Pal Labara, 
275 ; of Patna, 281-282 j of Rairakhol, 
304 J of Banpur, 313 ; of Sonpur, 318; 
of Talcher, 339 ; of Tigiria, 336. 

Hill, ranges, 212 ; system, 4. 

Himgir, garhatia of, 176, 179, 186. 

Hinamanda river, 6, 

Hindi, 39, 66, 179. 

Hindol State, 1, 2, 189-192 ; climate of, 
189 J origin of, 189. 

Hindol village, 342 ; dispensary at, 190, 
342; jail at, 192, 342 ; police station 
at, 842 ; population of, 342 ; schools at, 
192, 343. 

Hindus, 19, 42, 68, 110, 116, 120, 130, 
137,144, 146,147,169, 160, 165, 166, 
177, 178, 179, 190, 198, 201,222, 223, 
233, 212, 269, 263, 277, 287, 305, 316, 
319, 831, 336; number of, 40, 115; 
orthodox, 40 j semi, 89, 40, 41, 166, 
242. 

Hinduism, revival of, 88. 

Hindu, sovereign of Urissa, 30. 

Uiiidustauis, 38 ; in Qangpur, 38. 

Hingula Devi, 330; annual festival of, 
330-331 ; history of, 330; scbaits of, 
831; site of, 331; worship of, 331. 

Hira Bajra Deva, 286. 

History, of the States of Orissa, 22-34; 
of Athgarh, 109-110; of Athmallik, 
114-115; of Bamra, 119-120; o£ 
Baramba, 128; of Baud, 133-137; of 
Bonai, 143-144; of Daspalla, 169; of 
Dhenkaual, 164-165; of Qangpur, 
176-177; of Hindol, 189; of Kala- 
haudi, 106-197; of Keonjhar, 213-223; 
of Kbandparii, 232-233; of Mayur- 
bbanj, 239-211; of Karsinghpur, 258; 
of Nayagarh, 262-263; of Nilgiri, 
271-272; of Pal LaharS, 276-277; of 
Patna, 282-287; of Kairakhol, 305 ; 
of Banpur, 313-316; of Sonpur, 
318-310; of Talcher, 320-331 ; of 
Tiglria, 333, 336- 

Hitambar Singh, 284. 

Bos, 38, 38, 144, 146, 148, 223, 242, 
272; number of, 38, 42. 
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Uoda Karamul iisa, 164, 

Hog, deer, 19. 

Hog-plum, 08. 

Holi, 109. 

Home farm, 121. 

Honey, 08, 119, 183, 279, 311. 

Honey badge, 18, 

Honorary Magistrate, 101, 125, 172, 186, 
188, 301, 327. 

Hooghly, 23. 

Horn river, 814. 

Horns, 82, 268, 273. 

Hotnbill, 19. 

Hornblende, 7; echist, 7. 

Hostel, 188, 211, 280, 303. 

House tax, 79, 89, 279. 

Huinanisacridces, 26, 145, 178, 

Hunter, Sir W., 23, 69, 146, 179, 183, 
236. 

Hyeeua, 16, 17. 

Hypnotism, 30. 

I. 

lb river, 81,176,176, 181, 183. 
Immigration, 146,180, 241. 

Impey, Major, 284. 

Inipleniente, agriculture, 226, 228, 246. 
Importe, 161, 170, 183, 207, 228, 234, 
250, 260, 268, 273, 309, 323, 332; 
import duties, 186, 300, 

India, 8, 11, 237, 267. 

Indian corn, cultivation of, 226. 

Indian Charitable Uelief Fund, 292, 

Indra Dava, 143. 

Indravati river, 3, 194, 196. 

Industrial schools, 832. 

Industry, 158; bamboo mat, 153; gold 
washing, 153; iron-enioltiug, 153, 309 ; 
rope, 163; soapstone, 153; tusser, 162; 
weaving, 168; wicker-work, 153, 
Inheritance, 27. 

Insanitary villages, 166. 

Inscriptioc, copper plate, 84. 

Inspecting staff, educational, 107. 
Installation of the Chief by the Bhuiyas, 
144, 146, 179, 214; by the Khonds, 
202-203. 


Inatallation of the Keonjhar Chief by 
the Bhuiyas, 202. 

Intermediate rights, 89. 

loniaus, 23. 

Iron ore, 14, 82, 111, 114, 117, 119, 122, 
131, 163, 170, 176, 237, 238, 268, 273, 
282, 304, 309, 316; oxide of, 10; 
smelting of, 163, 294, 305, 309. 

Iron, pyrites, 238; smelters, 309; wea¬ 
pons, 81, 295, 

Irrigation, 78, 78, 103, 111, 116, 121, 
138, 145, 161, 161,163, 166, 167, 169 
181, 226, 237, 247, 261, 262, 266, 289, 
291, 306, 320, 832; bandh, 73, 163, 
169; canals, 73 ; embankments, 72, 78, 
111, 146, 161, 169, 225, 247, 288, 882; 
Mundas, 104; reservoirs, 121,138,161, 
166,167, 169, 182, 291, 320; schemes, 
169,181-182; tanks, 72, 78, 111, 121, 
188, 166, 169,247, 261, 288, 291, 320, 
382; well, 166. 

lewarapal, 189. 

Ivory, 81, 268. 

J. 

Jubbulpiir, Ha.ikumar College, 286. 

Jack tree, 78, 98, 151, 

Jackal, 15, 16. 

Juduuatb Ubaiij, 240. 

Jedunatb Singh Mangraj, 232. 

Jagamiatb Bbanj, 240. 

Jaguuuath Cbampati Singh, 336. 

Jagaunath Deva, 34, 197, 289. 

Jagamiatb temple, 159, 210, 829, 336. 

Jugirdars, 164, 170 ; fliond, 143,155. 

Jagir lands, 91, 224. 

Jails, ill the States of Orissa, 102-103 ; in 
Atbgarh, 112 ; in Atbmallik, 102, 118; 
in fiamra, 102, 127; in Baramba, 102, 
132 ; ill Band, 102, 140 j in Bonai, 167; 
in Daspalla, 102, 162 ; in Hhenkanal, 
102, 173 ; in Qangpur, 102, 188; in 
Hindu), 102, 102; in Kalahandl, 102, 
211; in Keonjhar, 231; in Kbandpara, 
235 ; in Mayurbhanj, 102, 266 ; in 
Harsingbpur, 102, 261; in Mayagarh, 
102, 269 ; in Hilgiri, 102, 274 ; in Fit 
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Labari, 280 ; in Patna, 102, 302 ; iu 
Rairakhol, 102, 312 ; iu Banpur, 317; 
in Sonpor, 102, 327 ; in T Slchar, 333 ; 
in Tigiria, 837. 

Jail, British, 83, 

Jail, buildings, 102, 256 ; labour, 103, 
256; works, 256. 

Jail, rules, 102 ; staff, 103, 256. 

Jains, 199, 287. 

Jaint, village, 87. 

Jaintigarh, 229. 

Jaipatna, 207, 

Jaipur, Eaja of, 114, 197,329 j Eajputana, 
213, 239 ; zamlndari of, 193, 105, 198, 
199, 207. 

Jai Singh, 22, 213,289. 

Jajpur town, 212, 

Jam tree, 98, 

Jamhhira river, 237. 

Jamgoria, 239. 

Jamkunda Bhuiyas, 272. 

Jauardan Bhanj, 214, 215, 

Japan, 75, 174. 

Jashpnr, 1,15,175, 179, 183, 200. 

Jaspalli, 159. 

Jasper, 6, 239. 

Jati Bhanj, 215, 

Jatipur fort, 214. 

Jati Singh, 213, 339, 

Jay pur, 88, 100, 

Jenamoni, 87. 

Jenapur, station, 832, 340. 

Jhanhar, 90,178, 299. 

Jbarsagnra, 87,178, 183. 

Jhoras, 81, 128, 146, 153, 155, 176, 179, 
276. 

Jhuming, 72, 89, 194, 200, 202, 205, 209, 
289, 

Jira river, 318. 

Jogiapali viUiige, 232. 

Joramu, rivet, 6. 

Jorasiugha, grant, 286, 296, 300. 

Johnstone, Colonel, 52. 

Jormuha Daipalla, Baja of, 159. 

Juangs, 38, 59-64, 89, 96, 213, 216, 217, 
218, 219, 220, 222, 277, 278 ; account 
of, 59.62, 224 j arms of, 61; character 
of, 61; costume of, 69, 61, 277 ; crops 
produobd by, 60, 224; dances, 61; 


dwellings of, 60 ; food of, 61 ; habits 
and customs of, 60-62, 224 ; marriages 
of, 62; pin, 226; settlement, 229. 

Judicial, committee, 252, 

Jugjuri, village, 10, 11, 

Jugruj Singh, 286. 

Jugsaipatna, village, 202. 

Jujhpada, village, 214, 

Junagarh, village, 193, 202, 203, 204, 
207. 

Jungle fowl, 19. 

Jurisdiction, of the States of Orissa, 
26-27. 

Jurisdiction, criminal, 25, 26, 166, 800. 

Jnstice, administration of, 100-101; civil, 
100, 112, 166 ; criminal, 100. 

Jntc, cultivation of, 75, 168, 234, 345. 

K. 

Kabuliyats, 297. 

Saiamha tree, 143. 

Kadambabansi Chiefs, 144. 

Kaiutiragarh village, 115, 117, 342- 
dispensary at, 342; jail at, 842; police 
station at, 348 ; population of, 342 ; 
schools at, 342. 

Kakbari, 109, 

Kalahandi State, 1, 8, 4, 5, 6, 14, 18,19, 
20, 21, 28, 85, 86, 87, 89, 92, 94, 96, 
98, 100, 198-211; climate of, 196: 
history of, 196-198. 

Ealapahar, inroads of, 271. 

KSU, 178, 

Ealiahatta zamindari, 213, 280; history 
of, 230. 

Kulimati, 88. 

Ealinga, kingdom, 319; Bajas, 283. 

Kali Yuga, 814, 

Kalo, 178, 

Ealtujai, 66. 63, 72, 120, 146, 146, 193, 
203,204,287,319; account of, 62-63, 
146-147 ; duty of, 146. 

Kalunga, 183. 

EaluporSghat, Kiilway station, 268, 316, 

Kainai, river, 5. 

Kimars, 79, 153, 242, 264, 

Kamar, village, 279. 

Kamluug, 330. 
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KamsarS, 826. 

Kamthi, 9. 

KanaVi, hil], 189. 

Kanchi KSveri battle, 314, 21S. 

Kanda, 74, 

Kaniol, cultivation of, 202, 206, 

Eandias, 56, 65, 203. 

Kongo, 160. 

Kanita, 183. 

Kwkiirai, village, 12. 

Kanpur village, 259. 

Kanra, 246, 

Eansari, 153, 267, 

Kantainal hill, 814. 

Kantilo, 81, 82, 117, 101, 191, 232, 233, 
334, 342. 

Eanuiigoa, 208,268. 

Kapatikiri, village. 111. 

Kapiliia, hill, 4, 83, 109, 163, 164, 
842. 

Kapil Samhita, 318. 

Kaptipada, Sarharahkar of, 261, 278. 

Kar, 326. 

Karalla, 272. 

Karam, tree, 98. 

Karan, 170, 211, 264, 267. 

Karanj, tree, 98. 

Karaujia, village, 243, 261, 839, 343. 
Karchaul, 296, 826. 

Eargauj village, 12. 

Karlajj&t, garh, history of, 197*398; 

range, 3, 4; zamindari, 193,194, 196. 
Karmingia ghat, 31. 

Kamam, account of, 63. 

Earond, productions of, 206; State, 28, 
198, 196,196, 197, 198, 206. 

Kama, 68. 

Kashijjur, dispensary, 204; gsrh, 198; 
origin of, 198; plateau, 8, 194; 
zatoindari, 198. 

Kasiirpara, 85, 86, 207. 

Kaupin, 147. 

Kayasthas, 63. 

Kebri, 18, 

Kendu tree, 98, 125, 262, 304,306. 
Keudujhar, 214, 

Eeoline pottery,*121. 

Keonjhar, Lower, 212, 213, 226, 227, 
280; Upper, 212, 213, 226,227, 280. 


Keonjhargarh, 213, 848; dispensary at, 
226, 848; jail at, 343; police station 
at, 223, 843; population of, 848; 
Schools at, 848, 

Keonjhar Baj family, origin of, 218- 
214. 

Keonjhar State, 1, 2, 8,4,6, 7,11, 17, 20, 
24,26, 80, 81, 68, 92, 98, 212-281; 
climate of, 213; origin of, 213-215. 

Kerosene, 112, 117, 162, 161, 170, 183, 
191, 260, 268, 273, 296, 3U9. 

Kesari dynasty, 177. 

Kewats, 42, 126, 166, 242, 300, 320, 
321. 

Khadukprasad village,' 11, 

Khadals, 264, 268, 821. 

Khadkai, river, 236, 237, 238. 

Ehair, stream, 287. 

Khair, tree, 98, 126. 

K hairs B, 126, 264, 268. 

KAalsa, 80, 164, 184, 186, 208, 296, 
302. 

Khamars, 80, 126. 

KhamdrU, 294, 308, 321, 

Khaudagiri hill, 12, 

Khandait, account of, 63, 64, 166, 223, 
242, 272; caste, 42, 66, 68, 110, 264. 

Khandpara State, 1, 4, 191, 282-236; 
climate of, 232; origin of, 28. 

Khandpara village, 343; dispensary at, 
848; jail at, 343; police station at, 
348; population of, 343; schools at, 
343. 

Khandwa, ganja supply of, 99, 1^6, 
302. 

Khandwals, 223, 224, 

Khanjn, 79, 92, 816. 

Khaprakhol, 296. 

Kharagpur, 292. 

Kharias, 38, 61, 62, 144, 178, 236, 267; 
account of, 64, 

Khariar, zamindari, 86, 98, 193, 196, 
281, 284. 

Kharurss, 126, 264. 

Khatis, 126. 

Khanchang, 240. 

Khejuri pargana, 271. 

Khelor pargana, 289, 240. 

Kbesari, 247, 
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KlueMng archajological remaini, 81, 
343. 

Kbilit, 197, 330. 

Khonda. 22, 24, 30, 40, 64-65, 73, 79, 89, 
96, 99, 100, 120, 189, 146, 147. 163, 
159, 160,179, 193, 195, 197, 199. 200- 
203, 204, 205, 209, 210, 223, 242, 268, 
264, 268,276, 286, 287,289, 291, 292, 
293, 294, 806, 315, 380; Chiefs of, 
297 i dangarlci, 200; gods of, 201; 
human aacrificea, 66, 201, 202; Kaah- 
harS, 200, 201 ; Kutia, 200; migration 
of, 287; PoASria, 200; population of, 
38, 42,64; priest of, 80; rebellion of, 
197, 286; widow-marriage, 264. 

Khondmala, 1, 2, 24, 80,136, 296. 

Khoud, rebellions of, in Kaltihandi, 
1878, 1882 of, 39, 63; of 1894 in 
Najsgarh, 89. 

Khorpoihdara, 92, 165, 208. 

Ehorwas, 200, 

Khurda, forfeit of, 24; railway staiion, 
268,816 ; BajS of, 24 ; State of, 814. 

Eburlpani, 296. 

Ehuiagarb, 284. 

Kimedi, 200, 287. 

Einjir, 186. 

Eiaans, 120, 146. 

Kitchens, 292, 321. 

Kodo, cultivation of, 140, 160, 205. 

Eoel, south river, 6,14,175, 

Eoira, village, 149, 162. 

Kok (wild dog), 17. 

Eokaara village, 207. 

Eols, 61, 62, 100, 145, 221, 223, 224, 236, 
242; rebelliou of, 240, 

Eolarian tribe, 146. 

Eolhan, 240. 

Eoltbas, 66; account of, 66, 62 63. 

Eoras, 88, 

Eorada, 169. 

Eosala country, 34. 

Eoshlanand, 285. 

Eostas, 203. 

Kotapiti, 288, 

Eotwals, 154. 

Erishna, 58. 

Krishna Chandra Bhanj, 159. 


Krishna Chandra Bhanj Devs, 240. 

Krishna Chandra Singh Deva Birabar 
Bajradhar Narendra Mahapatra, 314. 

Krishna Prasad, Bias, 109. 

Krishnapriya, 214. 

Kshattriyaa, 166, 170, 178,180, 232, 263, 
267. 272,336. 

Knamara, 248. 

Kuchila, tree, 08. 

Knchinda, 86, 122, 127, 343; dispensary 
at, 120, 343; aubjail at, 127, 343; 
fffAsiZ. 119, 121, 122, 123, 125, 126, 
343. 

Kudui pargana, 271. 

Kudaradhi, 238. 

Kuhuri, cultivation of, 265, 

Kulaiaila, 238. 

Kuleea, 295. 

Kniiana, 239. 

KuUhi, cultivation of, 74, 150, 205, 266. 

KumarkelS, 15, 87, 178, 183, 343. 

Kombhar, 300. 

Kumhars, 43, 199, 242, 264. 

Eumhari, 97. 

KumritSr, bill, 4, 344. 

Kumutie, 264. 

Kunjaban, 159, 160, 344; diapenaary at, 
160, 344; jail at, 162, 844; police 
station at, 344; population of, 344; 
schools at, 344. 

Kurhudi stream, 5. 

Kuimis, 42, 223, 242; kui’mi settlement, 
225; village, 225, 226. 

Kurum tree, 126. 

Kusai river, 215, 

Kusna, 302. 

Kusu'iit, tree, 98, 125, 151, 156, 254, 

Kneumi river, 262. 

£ui, 79, 185. 

Kuthifi labourers, 294, 308, 321. 

Kutki, cultivation of, 206. 

Kutila, charactor, 34, 819. 

L 

Labourers, field, 80,182, 206, 293, 294, 
308, 321; imported, 182, 20.6, 227 ; 
mechanical, 321; skilled, 80, 206,‘ 227, 
249, 267. 273, 278, 298, 808, 316, 828, 
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882, 837 } uniWled, 80, 206, 227, 249, 
267, 273, 278, 294,808, 316, 320, 332, 
337; wages of, 80, 111, 206, 267, 278, 
278, 294, 308, 316, 320, 332, 337. 

Laboni'ing classes, 80 j Bahabaodliit, 206 ; 
Barsakia, 206, 266; Bbiitiar, 206, 294; 
Chavimasia, 266; Chhamasia, 266; 
material condition of, 248, 249 ; Tini- 
masia, 266, 

Labour supply, 182.18S. 

Lac. 98, 119, 162, 166, 170, 183, 187, 254, 
260, 279, 311. 

Lahani village, 276, 

Lakharas, 126. 

Lakbliaj, lands, 90, 92; tenures, 166, 

169. 

Lakbmi Karayan Bhauj, 215, 

Lakihmi, 33, 

Lakshmiprasad, bisa, 109; tract, 263. 

Lalghar, 240, 

Lands, revenue-free, 92, 208, 252; reve¬ 
nue-paying, 262. 

Lands, at, 206, 289, 804; iahal, 206; 
289, 808; larchha, 205, 289, 293, 308 i 
i3ft, 205, 389; 6eda, 205; berha, 247; 
terns, 205, 289, 808; bhaia, 205; 
OhaaJcid9ri, 164; chhirol, 298; 
harilat, 252; homestead, 206; gora, 
804; pgir, 90, 224, 253, 263; jal, 247; 
Ichanjd, 92 ; hhari, 289; laTehirSj, 90; 
»n3f, 205, 252, 289, 308 ; paik, 79, 92, 
112, 262; p3l, 227; rice, 226 ; service, 
90, 91,112, 262, 299; sugarcane, 227|; 
uplands, 218, 227, 247, 308, 316. 

Land Improvement Loans Act, 208, 243, 
310, 

Laud measure, 154, 184, 205, 227, 248, 
296. 

Land revenne administration, of the 
States of Orissa, 89-92, 94; of Athgarh, 
112; of Athmallik, 89, 117; of 

Bamra, 121-125; of Bariimba, 131- 
182 ; of Baud, 89, 139-140 ; of Bonai, 
89, 154, 166; of Daspalla, 161; of 
Dhenkanal, 171-172; of Qangpur, 89^ 
188-185; of Hindol, 191; of K&la- 
bandi, 89, 208-209; of Keonjhar, 229- 
280; of Khandpara, 234; of Mayur- 


blianj, 251-262; of Naminghpnr, 260; 
of Nayagarh, 268-269; of Nilglrl, 274; 
of Pal Lahara, 89, 279; of Patna, 296- 
800; of Kairakhol, 310; of Ranpnr, 
816; of Sonpur, 324-326; of Talcher, 
833 ; of 'I'igiria, 337. 

Land revenne, demand, 90,122,132, 139, 
154; system, 89, 123, 131, 139, 251- 
252, 310. 

Land tenure system, 112, 203, 229, 253. 

Language, of Bhumij, 39 ; dialect, 39, 
120; Ho, 39; Juang, 39; Kbaria, 39; 
Khond, 39; Mnndari, 120 ; Oraon, 120; 
Oriya, 120, 288; of the people, 89; 
Santali, 89. 

Lanjigarh, history of, 197|; origin of, 
197; zamindari, 194. 

Lapher, 281, 296. 

Laterite, 9, 18, 14, 239, 245. 

Louses, forest, 95 ; village, 90. 

Leopard, liunting, 16. 

Letter boxes, 207, 261, 295, 324, 

License fees, 94, 96, 266, 

Light railway, Mayurfahanj State, 242, 
250. 

Limestone, 163, 176, 238, 239. 

Limestone quarries, 14, 176, 

Liuiouite, 238. 

Linseeds, cultivation of, 244, 278. 

Lion dynasty, 28, 81. 

Liquor, arrangement, 99-100; country, 
99; Madras contract system, 100; 
outstill, 99; outstill system, 99 ; sate 
of, 99 ; shop, 99. 

Literates, 37, 110, 116, 120, 130, 137, 
190, 199, 223, 283, 242, 283, 272, 287, 
305, 819, 831, 836. 

Literature, 37, 40,110. 

Lithomarge, 10. 

LuSkara, 183. 

Local Self-Govei nment, 105, 256-267, 

Lodh, 311. 

lohdr, 81. 

Lohari, 97. 

Loliurus, 163. 

Loisingha, origin of, 299 ; zamindari, 
296. 

Looms, English, 137; fiy-shuHlt, 103, 
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127, 162, 295, 827 j hand, 127, 168, 
174, 328. 

Luni; diseaie, 266. 

Lana, 26. 

M. 

Macpherion (Major), 65. 

MadalapSnji, 164, 276. 

Madan QopSl, 819, 

Madat, 266 j licensed dens, 255. 

Madhnji Bhonsla, 27, 148, 176, 

Madbukar 5ai, 818, 319. 

Madras liquor contract system of, 190. 
Madras Presidency, 1, 88, 86, 87, 100, 
168, 193, 199. 207, 214, 262, 268, 271' 
273, 287, 810. 

Majia, 112 ; trahmottar, 112 ; debottar, 

112 . 

Mdgan, 96, 

Magnesian rock, 7,10. 

Magnetite, 238. 

MababbSiata, 176- 
Mabadeo, temple of, 286. 

Mabadeva, group of rocks, 9, 11,12, 18. 
MahSjans, 228, 248. 

Mahaling Qajpati, 112, 285. 

Mabanadl river, 2, 4, 5, 6, 10, 14, 20, 28, 
30, 31, 82, 73, 78, 81, 84, 87, 96, 109, 
111, 114, 117, 168, 160, 161, 176, 176, 
191, 194, 232, 233, 234, 2S8, 259, 260, 
262, 286, 304, 806, 314, 318, 319, 322, 
323, 824, 336, 837, 339; account of, 4-5. 
Mabants, 252. 

Mahfintia, of 120, 287, 306, 319 ; account 
of, 68. 

Mahapatra, of Nagra, 179; title of, 144. 
145, 148,226, 336, 

Maharaja, hereditary title of, 285; 

personal' title of, 215, 241, 819. 
Mahavira range, 175, 

Maheudra Bahadur, title of, 330. 

Mahendra Deva Samanta, 116. 

M'iAair, 20. 

Mahva, tree, 78, 98, 99, 126, 151, 163, 
304, 306. 

-Mahnlpatna, dispensary, 204 ; garb, 198 ; 
origin of, 197 ; zamindari, 5, 194, 195, 
199. 

Mainpuri, 22, 284, 285. 


Maize, cultivation of, 72, 74, 234. 

Majfcuri biaa, 109. 

Italcai, 149. 

Malarial fever, 149,160. 166, 181, 189, 
190, 196, 204, 226, 243, 264, 278, 282, 
288, 306, 320. 

Malayagiri, hill, 2, 4, 20, 276, 276, 279, 
344. 

Malhars, 276. 

Malis, 31, 199. 203, 211, 263, 264, 300, 
320; kosla, 203 ; paildra, 203. 

Man, hill, 175. 

MdiibhCtn, district of, 99. 

Mandal, 296. 

Mandia, cultivation of, 74, 78, 150, 200, 
204,205, 234, 265, 278, 292, 316. 

Mandibisi, 197, 108. 

Margaipurpatua killa, 271. 

Mangan, 184, 

Manganese ore, 14, 82, 176, 183. 

Mango, 78, 98.282. 804. 

Mauiaband, village, 81, 844. 

Manikgarb, fort, 284. 

Mauis, 17, 

Maujhi, Khond, 201; of TiliS, 178, 
179. 

Mankarnacha, hill, 4, 213, 344, 

Mauo, river, 4. 

Mauomunda, 140, 

Mausingb, Eajd, 31, 213. 

Mansingh Hariebandau Mahapatra, 258. 

Minsingh Wazir, 272. 

Maun, 68. 

Manufactures, in the States of Orissa, 
81; in Atbgarh, 111; in Athmullik, 
81, 117; in Bamra, 121-122; in 
Baramba, 81, 131; in Baud, 81, 188; 
in Bonai, 81, 162; in Daspalla, 81, 
161; in Dhenkanal, 81, 170; in Gang- 
pur, 183; in Hiudol, 191; in Kala- 
handi, 106-207; in Keonjhai', 228; in 
Kbandpnra, 81, 234; in Mayurbhanj, 
81, 249-260; in Narsinghpur, 81, 260; 
in Nayagarh, 81, 267; in Nilgiri, 81, 
273 ; in Pal LabarS, 279; in Patna, 
294.295; in Rairakhol, 81,809; in 
Raupnr, 316 ; in Sonpur, 81, 322 ; in 
Talcber, 81, 832; in Tigiria, 887. 
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Manufacture, braia utensili of, 81,159, 
170, 284, 267, 273; cardi of, 323; 
cotton cloth of, 81; Iron implementa 
of, 81: Ivory of, 81; eilk of, 81!; ailver 
work, 81; soapstone vessels of, 81. 

Manures, 167, 247, 266. 

Marathas, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 42, 46, 
64, 150, 176. 196, 240, 258, 263, 271. 
276, 286, 818, 814, 830, 335. 

Msrdaiaj, title of, 272. 

Mariah, 24. 

Marini river, 6., 84. 

Markets, 82; biweekly, 82 ; monopoly, 
126; weekly, 82. 

Marts, 322 ; biweekly, 316 ; trade, 332. 

Marua, cultivation of, 74, 

Marwari, 228. 

Mastan Brahmans, 170. 

Maiht, 252. 

Matri, 109. 

Material condition of the people, 147, 
228, 238, 242, 269, S06, 816. 

Matsya Gandhii, 176. 

Mayanil, 64. 

Mayurbhanj State, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 7, 17, 20, 
22, 31, 64, 94, 98, 100, 286, 261 ; 
climate of, 386; origin of, 239-241. 

Mayurbhanj State Light Railway* 242, 
260. 

Mayfirblianj Tenancy Kegnlatlon, 261, 
252. 

Mayurdhwaja Kaja, 218, 289, 

Measurements, eye, 79, 164; Khandikut, 
307 ; land, 9C, 161, 154, 248, 296, 807; 
local, 206; plough, 181 ; pole, 89,161. 

Measures, 809. 

Mediseval period, account of, 22. 

Medical school, Cuttack, 269, 336. 

Meduliajor, 12. 

Meghasani, hill, 4, 17, 20, 64, 236, 237. 
844. 

Mehers, account of, 66, 81. 

Mehtar, .58. 

MendasinghS, 16. 

Metamorphic series, 6, 7, 8, 14; Keon- 
jhar and Nilgiri of, 10. 

Mica, 8. 

Mitaceous schist, 238. 


Mica deposits, 163, 289. 

Midnapore, district, 1, 98, 286, 240, 889 
Bajas, 239. 

Miher, account of, 66. 

Militia feudal, 79, 101, 177, 184. 

Milk, 76. 

Millet, cultivation of, 72, 111, 234, 
265, 278; varieties of, 74, 

Mines, 82. 

Minerals, 82, 88. 

Missioa, American Free Baptist, 272; at 
Chhagun, 110; Christian German Evan« 
gelical, 178; lands. 111; the Mayur- 
bhanj State Mission Council, 242; at 
Mitrapur, 272; Roman Catholic Jesuit, 
178, 242; Schools, 111, 272, 288: 
sub-station, 288, 

Missionary, Assistant, 288; Baptist, 110, 
238. 

Mithila, 146. 

Mitrapur, village, 272, 274. 

Mocbibahal, village, 309. 

Mohangiri, 198. 

Mohulia, 239, 

Molasses, 170, 246, 260, 808, 
Money-lender, 149, 

MoDkeys, 19, bandar, 19; langnr or 
hanuman, 19. 

Monopolies, 94; hide, 311, 

Morda village, 243. 

Mortgages, 80, 89, 139, 171, 234, 279, 
300, 825, 837. 

Motirain, Maruthii Fauzdar, 272. 

Mouse deer, 18, 281. 

Muga, cultivation of, 74, 150, 205, 
265. 

Mugbiilbaudi, districts, 89, 

Mughal, rulers, 23, 169, 216, 268, 268, 
271. 272, 276, 330. 

Mnbammaduns, 22, 116, 228, 318, 814, 
Mukaddam, l7l. 

Mukarari pattas, 325. 

MuTchara pargana, 271. 

Mnktai peak, 282, 

Mukunda Deva Gajapati, 286. 

Muudne, 39, 61, 144, 145, 146, 178, 
Mungoose, common grey, 16. 

Municipal Committees, 828. 
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Municipality, at Bnlpadl, 266-267; H 
Binka, 828; at Sonpur, 828. 

Muninag hill, 813, 

MuniPal, 214, 276; title of, 277. 
Munitjao, 18. 

Murhi, village, 166, 171, 173. 

Musnlmare, 66; number of, 40, 110, 120 
130, 137, 144, 160, 166,106,173, 190, 
199, 223, 233, 242, 259, 263, 272, 277, 
287, 306, 816, 819, 331, 3.36. 

Mustard, cultivation of, 74,150, 205, 234; 

kinde of, 807. 

Multat, 139, 

Ifutha JUalliJe, 139. 

Mutha serbarabkurs, 139. 

Mutiny, 216. 

Myrabatans, 162,260, 278, 279. 

N. 

Vabagrahat, 82, 389. 

Nabat, 296, 

Nadhara, 829, 330. 

Nadlali, 109. 

Nagam, 62. 

Kagari, 34, 

Kagbauai, 197, 

Nageswar, 146. 

Nagpur, 176,196, 106,198, 286. 

Nagpur, Maliaraja of, 233, 268; province. 
Raja of, 176 ; Zainindaris, 28. 

Nagva, 6, 39, 176, 179, 181. 183, 186, 
186. 

Naiks, 124, 177 , 178, 179, 184, 211. 

Naini Tal, 246. 

ttaliU eipabit, 66, 211; organisation of, 
211, 

NandaNaik, 220, 221, 222. 

Nanda PS, 276, 277. 

Nandupale, 296. 

Nangaikata, 242. 

Naraj, 4. 

Niirayau Baennt Birat Rbujang Min- 
dbttta, 271. 

Narayan Bhanj, 169. 

Narbada, valley, 8, 9. 

Narendra, titU of, 814, 


NariAff, 299. 

Narsingha Ehoiid, 268. 

Narsingh Deva, 286, 

Narsingh Narayan Bbanj, 215. 

Narsingh nath, 282, 284. 

Nareinghpur village, 844; dispensary at; 
844; jail at, 844; police station at, 
844; population of, 841; sclioois at, 
844; State, 268-261. 

Narsingh Singli Mardaraj Bbramarbar 
Rai. 288. 

Natural, beauty, 2-3; calamities, 78, 
168-169,205,226, 247, 291-292, 320; 
drought, 168, 226, 247; famine, 205, 
247, 291-293, 320 ; 6ood, 168, 226, 
247; scarcity, 205, 247, 291, 320 
Natural division of Stages, 237. 
Naurangpur, 207. 

Navigation, 260, 324. 

Nayabasan, pargana, 237, 240. 

Nayagarh State, 1, 4, 94, 262-270; cli¬ 
mate of,-S64 ; origin of, 28, 262-263. 

N ayagarh snbdivision, 228, 280, 281. 
Nayagarb village, 262, 844; idispensary 
at, 344 ; jail at, 344; police station, 

344 ; population of, 844 ; schools at> 
844. 

N ayak, 56. 

Nazars, 212. 

NazarUna, 95, 140, 143, 209, 296, 398, 
299 ; rules, 810 ; States liable to, 29, 
118|; on succession, 112, 117, 140, 186, 
279, 810. 

NazarpaimSs, 79, 186. 

Nsgi, 299. 

Nidbi Singh, 314. 

Niladri Bawarta Fatnaik, 110. 

Kiija Niladri Singh Deva Bahadur, 319. 
Niladri Singh Mardaraj Bhramarhar Rai 
233. 

Nilgai, 18, 98. 

Nilgiii hills, 813. 

Nilgiri State, 10,100, 271, 274 ; climatt 
of, 271 j origin of, 271-272, 

Nilgiri village, 11, 87, 88, 271, 344 ; dis- 
' peusary at, 271, 346 ; jail at, 271, 346 ; 

I police station at, 345; population of 

345 ; schools at, 271, 345, 
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Wilgir'iB, 287. 

Wimaigiri, hill, 8, 

l|iinar, di»triot of, 99,126, 210, 809, 811, 

m. 

Mirtar, 808, 821. 

■Utarpntti, 209, 301, 311. 

Kitra Nanda Tunga, 335. 

Non-aryans, 42, 66. 

Norla villiige, 63. 

KortUerD India, 63. 

IfowagaoD, 265. 

Nfuakhia, 826. 

Nnggota, 238. 

Vux vnmira, 98, 260, 268. 

0 . 

Seen nancy, rigbti, 80, 89. 

Ocenpdtiooa of the people, of the Statet 
of Orisia, 81 j of Athgarh, 111 ; of 
Athmullik, 117 i of Bamro, 121 j of 
BarambS, 131) of Baud, 138 j of Bonai, 
162 J of Daspalia, 161 j of Dhenkaniil 
170 J of Qangpur, 183 j of Hindol, 191; 
of Kalahandi, 200-207; of Kconjhar, 
228 ; of Khandpara, 234; of Mayur- 
bhanj, 249-250 ; of Narsiughpur, 260 ; 
of Nayagarh, 267; of Nilgiri, 273; of 
Pal Laliarfi, 279; of Patna, 294-296 ; 
of Raii'akhol, 309 ; of Kanpur, 316 ; of 
Sonpnr, 322; of Talcher, 332; of 
Tigiria, 837. 

Ochre, 238. 

Octroi fee, 32S. 

Odde, caste of, 66. 

Odgaon, 865. 

Oilseeds, 73, 111, 121, 122, 131, 160, 
161, 161, 170, 202, 260, 266, 268, 288, 
309. 

Olmara, pargana, 250. 

Opium, 94, 98, 149, 186, 265; arrange¬ 
ment, 98, 166, 266 ; supply of, 98, 126, 
140, 163, 192, 210, 266, 261, 302,311, 
817, 327, 333. 

Oranges, 190, 195. 

Oraona, 88, 42, 61, 62, 146, 178. 

Orissa, Conimissioner of, 26, 93; division 
»nd province of, 8, 4, 6, 9,10, 14, 20 


22, 23, 98, 29, 80, 33, 34, 40, 66, 66, 
74, 78, 86, 108, 111, 126, 148,166, 176, 
177,186, 209, 223, 226, 238, 240, 247, 
253, 268, 267, 268, 276, 286, 300, 306, 
810, 314, 336; famine, 1866 of, 68, 78; 
Feudatory States of, 93,97, 144; Kings 
of, 63; Ports, 829; Baja of, 68, 164, 
189, 232, 289, 271, 286, 286, 814, 
385, S8C; Tributary States or Mahals, 
1, 2, 15, 29, 67, 64, 70, 72. 89. 90, 98, 
98. 99,106, 112, 117, 118, 191, 284, 
236, 260, 279, 813, 337. 

OrijB, language, 39, 120, 146-146, 179, 
200, 203, 224, 288. 

Oudh, 286. 

Outstills, 94. 99, 162, 187, 266, 802. 


P. 

Pahs, 67. 

PSbaii pargana, 79, 151. 

Pachwai, 99, 149, 802. 

Pack bullocks, 117, 162, 183, 228, 822. 

Padat, 73. 89, 200, 202, 806. 

Paddy, kind of, 807. 

Paddy, Ifmon, 74; at, 807 ; ant, 74, 76, 
111, nutuinn, 74; hiSU, 74; dalua, 
74; spring, 74 winter, 74. 

Padban, 66, 261, 310. 

Padmanav Bhanj, 169. 

Padmanavapur village, 380. 

Padmaii Singh, 197, 198, 

Ps-dmavuti, village, 345. 

Paiks, 42, 64, 68,101, 112, 124,182,162, 
186,199, 203, 208, 210, 802,810, 826 j 
account of, 66*66; classification of, 66 ; 
number of, 65 ; organisation and officers 
of, 65, 124, 211; paik villages, 124 ; 

service lands, 66, 112, 208. 

Paikpara, village, 11. 

Palasuni, 330. 

Pal, title of, 276. 

Palkot, 18. 

Pal Labara State, 1.2, 4, 20, 24, 89, 98, 
276-280; Chief of, 28; climate of, 278; 
origin of,>276-277. 

Pal Labarii Tillage, 276, 846; dispensary 
at, 278, 346; jail at, 346; police station 
BE 
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ati 84&; population of, 845; school* at, 
815. 

Pan*, 39, 67, 116,120,144, 148, 152, 163. 
166, 159, 16S, 242, 269, 272, 277, 322. 
331, 836; account of, 57-68. 

Panait, 126. 

FanoKSt, 182, 184. 

Fanchara fargana, 326. 

Panchdbar, hill, 4, 

Fanchet, 9,177. 

Panchpir subdivision, 237, 261, 262, 26C, 
389. 

Fandari, 800. 

Fandava hero, 67. 

Fandrai, 203. 

Fandraui, 296, 

Pangolin, 17. 

Fankas. account of, 67. 

Panposh, 6, 87, 164, 167, 176, 183, 186, 
188, 343. 

Panthers, 16, 16. 

Para, 258. 

ParSsata sage, 176, 

Parbatia, village. 111. 

PBrbatipur village, 207, 340, 

Fargana, 109,164,198, 212,261; «*rdar*. 
251. 

Parjang, 163, 830. 

Fartab Balabhadra Uhanj, 216. 

Partridge, black and grey, 19. 
Paschimeshwac temple, 109, 110. 

Pass, 2 j Barmiil, 2; Champajharau, 141. 
Pastoral tribe, 179. 

Pathan, 272. 

FathaalSt, 211, 231, 

Patia, 109. 

Patients. Ill, 116, 121, 130, 138, 14S;, 
160,166, 

Faiki, tar, 97, 126, 156, 300, 327; 
dalk^H, 97; JeumhTtri, 97, 126; 
lohdri, 97. 

PStmanj hi, 202. 

Patna, potato, 246. 

Patna Chief, 806. 

Patna family, account of, 282-286. 
Patnagarh village, 288, 296, 298. 

Patna, settlement of, 1871, 297 ; of 1876, 
297; of- 1886, 298; of 1895, 298; 


Captain Bowie’s, 297; Ur. Berry’s, 
298. 

Patna State, 1, 6 , 6 , 14, 18, 19, 20, 22 , 
28, 85, 86 , 92, 94,196,281-803 ; archss- 
ology, 34, 288; climate of, 282, 
288 ;^origin of, 282-287. 

Pat Raja, 198. 

Patrapsra village, 11, 12. 

Pams, 90, 128, 189,166, 208. 

Patwaris, 208, 209. 

Paumar Rajputs, 276. 

Paupers, 321. 

Paurias, 123,145, 148. 

Peafowls, 19. 

Pegmatite, 7. 

Penal Code, 27. 

People, of the States of Orissa, 85, 68 ; 
of Athgarh, 110-111; of Athmallik, 
116-116; of Bawra, 120 ; of Baram- 
bs, 180 ; of Baud, 137-138 ; of Bona 
144-149; of Daspalla, 169-160; of 
Dhankan&l, 166a6fij.;of Gangpur 177. 
181; of Hindol, 189.190; of K515. 
baiull, 198-204; of Keonjhar, 222. 
226; of Khaiidpara, 233 ; of Mayur- 
bhanj, 241-43 ; of Narsleghpur, 268- 
269; of Nayagarh, 263-264;_ of 
Nllgiri, 272 ; of Pal Lahara, 277-278 ; 
of PatnB, 287-288 ; of Bairakhol, 805- 
306; of Banpur, 816; of Soupur, 
819-320; ofiTSlcber, 331 ; of TigiriS, 
336. 

People, character of, 89,160, I 67 , 264; 
material condition of, 147-149, 160, 
182, 2C4; growth of the population, 
35 ; census; of 1881, 35 ; of 1889, 86 ; 
of 1901, 87. 

Personal title, of MabarajB, 116, 216; 
of Raja Bahadur, 110, 148, 276. 

Peahlcaah, 26. 

Phulhihai, 216. 

Pbuljhdr, estate, 285. 

Physical aspects, of the States}of Orissa, 
1-21; of Athgarh, 109 ; of A^mallik, 
114; of Bamra, 119 ; BarambS, 128; 
of Baud, 138; of Boiiai, 141-143 ; of 
Daspalla, 158-169; of Dhenkanal, 
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163-164; of GSngpur, 17B-176; of 
Uindol, 189 ; of KUahandi, 193-196 ; 
of Kaonjhar, 212-313 j of Khandpara, 
282 ; of Mayurbhanj, 236-239; of 
Kaninghpur, 268; of Kayagath, 262 ; 
of Nllgirij 27l; of Pal Lahara, 276- 
276; of Patna, 281-282 j of Baira- 
khol, 304-806 j of Kanpur, 818; of 
Sonpur, 8181; of Talcher, 329; of 
Tigiria, 336. 

liUtat treo, 156,163, 263. 

Pichli, 327. 

Piece goods, 112, 117, 122, 139, 170, 183. 
260. 

Pig, 19. 

Pigeons, green and imperial, 20. 

Pilgrime, 70, 82, 188, 176, 233, 315. 

Pipal tree, 98. 

Piit, 78. 

Pitamber Singh, 814. 

Placer deposits, 238. 

Plateau, 194; Baflimilli, 194; KurUpat, 
194; Kashipur, 104; lands, 194; 
Ranipur Thnatnul, 194, 

Plough, hand, 72; kinds of, 76, 
246. 

Flongh tax, 79, 97. 

Plover, golden, 20. 

Police, aduiinistration of police, in the 
States of Orissa, 101-102; in Atbgaih, 
112; in Athnallik, 118; in Bainra, 
126; in Baramba, 132; in Baud, l4D; 
in Bonai, 187; in Unspaliri, 162; in 
Dhenkanal, 102, 173; in Qiingpiir, 102, 
187; in Hindol, 192; in Kalabandi, 
101-102, 210; in Keonjbar, 230; in 
Khandpara, 235; in Mayurbhanj, 102, 
256; in Xatsinghpur, 261; in Naja- 
garh, 269; in Nilgiri, 274; in Pal 
Lahara, 280; in Patna, 302 ; in Baira- 
khol, 812; in Banpur, 817; in Sonpur, 
327; in Talcher, 383; in Tigiria, 
387. 

Police, co-operation of, 102. 

Police, force, 101-102, 112, 118, 126,132, 
140, 167,187,192, 210, 230-281, 265, 
261, 269, 274, 280, 302, 312, 317, 827, 
888, 887 . 


Police, civil, 210; military, 102; reserved 
210, 269; rural, 102; village, 266; 
zamindari, 210, 299, 800, 827. 

Police training college, 102,140. 

Political Agent, 29,93, 177, 186, 197 
209, 230, 269, 277, 310, 840. 

Ponies, 76. 

Pontoon bridge, 86. 

Population, of the States of Orissa, 36- 
87; of Athgarh State, 110-111; of Ath- 
mallik State, 115-116; of Bamra, 120; 
of Baramba, 130; of Baud, 137-138; 
of Bonai, 144; of Daspalla, 159; of 
Dhenkauul, 165 ; of Qiingpur, 177-J 78; 
of Hindol, 100; of Kalabandi, 198; oi 
Koonjhar, 222-228; of Khandpara, 288; 
of Mayurbhanj, 241-242 ; of Narsingb- 
I pur, 258-259; of Nayagarh, 268.-264; 
of Nilgiri, 272; of Pal Lahara, 277; of 
Patna, 287; of Bairakhol, S05; of 
Banpur, 316; of Sonpur, 319; of 
Talcher, 831; of Tigiria, 386. 

Papulation, in 1860-62, 35; in 1863, 35; 
census of 1881, 36; census of 1891, 36, 
144; census of 1901, 37, 110, 144; 
density of, 37-38,110, 144; growth of, 
86. 

Population engaged in, and dependent 
upon, agriculture, 37. 

Porabat, 239. 

Porcupine, 17. 

Porongo village, 13, 

Postal lines, imperial, 87, 122, 139, 168, 
161,171, 183, 191, 207, 229, 284, 260, 
251, 260, 268, 271, 274, 279, 296, 309, 
316, 324, 833, 387. 

Post offices, 87, 161,205; branch, 87, 112, 
122, 181, 154; sub, 87, 122. 

Potatoes, 75, 151, 246, 246, 265. 
i Potstone, 8, 10, 239, 

Potter, 82, 165. 

Pottery, 121, 127, 239. 

Powers, 93,166, 161,186, 230, 300, 

Pradhans, 90, 123, 229. 

Pratap Balabhadra Bbanj, 214. 

Pratap Deva, 114,116, 

Pratap Budra Ueva, 164, 

Piehistorio period, account of, 22. 
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Pficei, iu Athgarh, 111; in Athmallik, 
116; ID Blmra, Wl; in Baramla, 131; 
ill Band, 138; in Bonai, 152 ; in Das- 
palla, 161; in Dhenkanal, 169-170. 
in Qaugpur, 182; in Hiiidol, 191; in 
Kalahandi, 206-207 ; in Kcoiijhar, 226- 
227; in Khaiidpaia, 234; in Mayur" 
buanj, 248 ; in Naralnghpur, 260; in 
Najagarh, 266; in Nilgiri, 273; in Pal 
Laharu, 278 ; in Patna, 293 ; in llaira- 
khol, 308 ; in Ranpur, 316 ; in Sonpur, 
321 j ill Talcher, 382 ; in Tigiria, 336- 
387. 

Priests, 41; aboriginal, 41, 178 ; Bhuija, 
63, 178; Juang, 62; village, deities of, 

41. 

Privy Council, 216, 217, 218. 

Protected forests, 254. 

Protected status of gaontiat, 91, 208, 
300. 

Public healtb, of the States of Orissa, 69- 
71 j of Athgarb, 111; of Athmallik, 
116; of Bamrs, 69, 120-121; of 
Baramba, 180; of Baud, 188; of Bonai, 
69, 148-150; of Daspallfi, 160; of 
Dhenailiial, 09, 166-167 ; of Qhngpur, 
69, 181; of Hindol, 190; of Kalahandi, 
69, 204; of Keonjliar, 69, 225; of 
Khandpara, 233 ; of Mayurbhaiij, 69, 
243; of Narsiughpur, 259; of Naya* 
garb, 69, 264, 266; of ^ilg^^i, 69, 272- 
273; of Pal Lahara, 278; of Patna, 69, 
288; of Rairakhol, 306; of Raiipur, 
315; of Sonpur, 69, 320; of Talcher, 
331-332; of Tigiria 836. 

Public works, buildings, 127, 193; irri¬ 
gation, 132; roads, 132. 

Public Works Department, of the States 
of Orissa, 103-104; of Athgarb, 112; 
of Athmallik, 104, 118; of Biimra, 104, 
128; of Baramba, 103, 132; of Baud, 
140; of Bonai, 108, 187; of Daspalla, 
162; of Dhenkanal, 103, 104, 173; of 
Gangpur, 103, 104, 192; of Hindol, 
192; of Kalahandi, 103, IM, 211; of 
Keonjhar, 103, 104, 23l; of Kband- 
para, 103, 235; of Mayarbhanj, 103, 
104, 261; of Narsinghpur, 261; of 


Nayagarh, 103, 104, 269; of Milgiri, 
104, 274; of Pal Lahara, 280; of 
Patna, 103, 104, 303; of Rairakhol, 
103, 312; of Ranpur, 317; of Sonpur, 
828; of Talcher, 334; of 'I'igivia, 103. 
Public Works Department, staff of, 103, 
132. 

Pulses. 74, 111, 121,122. 131, 150, 170, 
288. 

Piimpkiii, 74, 220, 225, 

Purau caste, 64, 

l*uri, district, 1, 14, 20, 22, 24, 26, 70, 82, 
89. 93, 98,159, 213. 214, 220, 232, 233, 
239, 262, 267, 286, 313, 336; Maharaja 
of, 239; pilgrimage, 239, 276, 816, 
329, 336; Raja of, 110, 114, 164, 166. 
Purulia, 98, 99. 

Pyrites, 238. 

Python, 20. 

a. 

Quarries, blaokstone, 10, 271, 878; of 
Gangpur, 14, 82; Granite, 82, 271, 
273; of limestone, 14, 82, 182; 

manganese, 82, 183; Nilgiri, 82, 88. 
Quarts, 7, 9, 238. 

Quartzite beds, 6, 7. 

Quit rents, 79,184, 208, 310. 

E. 

Races, 38, 

Rack-renting, 79. 

Radha and Krishna temple, 146. 

Ragadi, village, 11. 

Raghuji Bhonsla, 143, 159, 176, 196, 238, 
263, 286, 314. 

Raghnnath Sikhar Deva, 177. 

Ragliuuath Singh, 232, 263. 

Rah'ar, cultivation of, 74, 

Rai Bahadur, 215, 

Rnigarb, State, 1, 175. 

Railway, Bengal-Nagpur, 4, 6, 14, 36, 86, 
87. 88; broad gauge, 88; East coast, 
section of Bengal-Nagpur, 86, 87, 88; 
Light, Majurbhanj State, 88; Narrow, 
88; Raipur-Vizianagram, 74. 
j Railway line. 111, 122. 
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Kaiufall, of the States of Orissa, 21; 
of Athgarh 109; of Atlimallilc, 114; 
of Biuini, 119 ; of Baramba, 128; of 
Baud, 133; of Bouai, 143; of Daspalla, 
169 j of Dhoakaiial, 163; of Gangpur, 
175; of Hiiidol, 189; of Kalahandi, 
196; of Keonjhar, 213; i>f Mayur- 
bbanj, 239, 247-248; of Narainghpur, 
253; cf Nayiigarh, 262; of Nilgiri, 
271; of Pal Laliara, 276; of Patna, 
282, 2f'l; of Bairakhol, 304; of Rau- 
pur, 313; of Sonpur, 318; of Takher, 
329; of Tigiria, 335. 

Raipur district, 1, 86, 193, 194, 201, 
281, 

Raipur village, 214, 295, 340. 

Raipur Viaianagram railway, 74, 295. 

Rairakhol State, 1, 6, 9, 11, 12, 28, 304- 
312; climate of, 306; oiigiu of, SU5. 

Rairakhol aamlndiri, 286, 805. 

Rai Singh Deva, 197, 198. 

Rajii Bahadur, title of, 110, 276. 

Raj Gangpur, 188, 843. 

Rajputs, 22, 64, 120, 180, 199, 211, 264. 
276, 287, 306, 319; Chauhaii, 805, 818. 
KacbuS, 218; origin of Chiefs, 23, 284; 
Paumar, 276. 

Rajpuf^iis, 285. 

Kajahahi, ganja, 90; sorieulturul achool, 
75,174. 

Rajus, 264, 

Rajwara, fi5. 

Rakhumat, 124-125. 

Rama, 62,146. 

Bamai Deva, 282, 283, 285, 286; birth of, 
284; place of birth of, 284. 

Rama Ifandias, 146. 

Rambba, cultivation of, 160. 

Ramchaudi village, 63, 330. 

Ramchandra acafSr, 146. 

Bamchandra Qajpati, 285, 286. 

BSmcbandra Narendra, 314. 

Bamchandra Singh Deva, 286. 

Ramdailia pool, 284, 

Ramial river, 168, 168, 171. 

Rampur Miidaiipur, zamindiri, 193. 

Rampur Thuamfil, zamindiiri, 21, 194, 
196. 


Rampur village, 11, 12, 20, 805, 845; 
dispensary at, 204, 306, 346; Jail at, 
345; police station at, 345 ; population 
of, 845; schools at, 345, 

Kiimud, village, 284, 296. 

Ranusur, 313. 

liana Thakur, 329. 

Ranchi district, 1, 16, 27, 29, 175, 178, 
186. 

Kuniganj, 9. 

Raiiipur jharia, village, 283. 

Banjanagura hill range, 163. 

Uaupur State, 313-317 ; climate of, 316; 
origin of, 23, 313-314. 

Raupur village, 313, 345; dispensary at, 
313, 845; jail at, 346; police station 
at, 345; population of, 345; schools 
at, 346. 

Mantila, cultivation of, 150. 

Uosad supply, 99, 128. 

Baehi, 205, 265. 

Uiisul, village, 346. 

Ratuapur, Chief of, 285. 

Rates of rent„lll, 116, 121, 131, 138, 
161, 161, 169, 182, 191, 206-207, 
226-227, 284, 248, 260, 266, 273, 278, 
293, 308, 316, 321, 882, 886.887. 

Bate! or honey badger, 18. 

Batua naik, 217-222. 

Baul, river, 6,196. 

Baurkcla, 148,182, 

Baveuibaw, 65, 216, 219, 221, 222. 

Bebellion, of Augul Raja, 330; Angul, 
1847, 330; Bhuiya, 144, 215-222, 276; 
Good, 144; Juiuig, 215; Khond, 197; 
Pal Labara, 214. 

Rebellion, Bhuiya rebellion of 1862, 
39. 216 ; of 1868, 216-222; of 1892, 
39, 46, 215; Khond rebellion of 1869, 
286; of 1881-82, 197. 

Reefs, quartz, 238. 

Regulation XII of 1805, 26, 27, 240; 
XI of 1816, 25, 27, 216; system, 
26. 

Belief works, in famine, 78, 291-293, 
321; private, 291-298; State, 291. 
298. 

Roligione, 40-41. 
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BengZl, trep, 804. 

Heiits, rates of rents in the States of 
Orissa, 79-80, 90} in Atbgarh,|lll; in 
AthmalUk, 116; in Bamra, 121; in 
BaramhS, 181; in Baud, 138; in Bonai, 
161 ; in Daspalla, 161; in Dhenkanal, 
167, 169; in Gangpur, 182; in Hindol, 
191; in Kalabandi, 206-207; in 
Eeonjhar, 226-227; in Khandpaia, 234; 
in Mayurbhanj, 248; in Earsinghpnr, 
260; in Nayagarh, 266; in Nilgiri. 
273; in Pal Lahara, 278; in Patna, 
29,8; in Eairakhol, 308; in Ranpur, 
816; in Sonpur, 821; in TMcher, 382; 
in Tigiri^ 836-837. 

Rent, assessed on plough, 70; produce, 
80, 90, 124, 169; rates of. 111, 117, 
167,169. 

Rent, collectors, 90, 91; payers, 37; 
receivers, 37. 

Rent-free grants, 79. 

Rent, quit, 79, 171. 

Reserved forests, 263, 264. 

Resin, 95, 119,187, 311. 

Rest-houses, 85,112,139, 161, 207, 228. 
273, 279, 296, 809, 816, 324. 

Retail license fees, 266. 

Revaccination, 71, 111, 116, 121, 130, 
188, 149, 160, 181, 190, 226, 243, 259, 
265, 278, 278, 288, 306, 316, 820, 332, 
336. 

Revenue, rules, 300, 310. 

Revenue, free lands, 92. 

Revenues, 94; eaciso, 94; forest, 94; 
land, 89, 94,112,117, 122, 131, 171; 
miscellaneous, 96; stamp, 04. 

Revolt, Oangpuv, 177. 

Rewah, 28, 282, 262. 

Rib-faced deer, 19. 

Rice, method of cultivation of, 72, 
180; varieties, 160, 243, 289-290, 
307- 

Rice, 72, 74, 150 ; 3maa or sarad (vsinter) 
74, 180, 248 ; 3«» or 6f3M, 74, 150, 
248 ; Autumn, 150 ; d3M, 160 ; dalu3 
(Spring), 72 , 74 ; gora, 160 ; Spring, 

160. j 

Bice beer, 99,149, 280. j 


Riparian, villages, 259. 

River, navigable, 4 ; system, 4. 

Rivers, Atbmallik, 114; of Bamra, 119; 
of BarSmba, 128 ; of Baud, 133; of 
Bonai, 142; of Daspalla, 168; of 
Dhenkanal, 163 ; of Gangpur, 176-76; 
of Ealahandi, 195; of Eeonjhar, 112; 
of Ebandpara, 232; of hfayurbhanj, 
286-237; of Karsinghpur, 268; of 
Nayagarh, 262; of Pal Lahara, 275; 
of Patna, 282; of Rairakbol, 304; 
of Sonpur, 818 ; of Talcher, 829 ; of 
Tigiria, 335. 

Roads, 84-87; fair weather, 296; gravelled, 
296; metalled, 171 ; murramed and 
bridged, 295 ; surface, 296, 816, 824 ; 
village, 295. 

Road, Abhimanpur-Blianpur, 131; Anand- 
pur-Bhadrak, 229; Bamra-Deogarb, 
86, 122; Bangarsinga, 131 ; Bango- 
munda-Agalpur, 295 ; Baramba-Nar- 
ilugbpur, 181 1 Barambl.Tlgtril, 181; 
Baripada-Bahaldu, 250 ; Baripada- 
Balssore, 242, 260; BSripada-EaranjiS, 
86; Baripada-Nayabassn, 260; Bha- 
wanIpatna-Ampani, 86, 207; BbawSni- 
patnS-Oepar, 207; Bbawauipatna- 
Jaipatus, 207; Bisai-Earaujia, 250; 
Botangir-Patnagarb, 296 ; Bolangir- 
Tarbha, 296 ; Calcutta-Madrae Trunk, 
271, 816; Cbampua-Vyassarovar, 86, 
228; Cuttack-Angul-Sambalpur, 84, 
117, 169, 170, 191, 809; Cuttack- 
Sonpur-Sambalpur, 84, 110, 139, 160, 
161, 284, 324; Deogarb-Balam, 122; 
Deogarh-Uampur, 122; QopinSthpur- 
Baideswar, 131; Uindol-Angul, 191; 
Narsingbpur-Hindol, 191; Nayagarb- 
Kburda, 268; Nayagarh-Banpur, 268 ; 
Nilgiri*Eaptipad5, 274; Nilgiri-Mitra- 
pur, 274; Panposh-Banki-Bonaigarh, 
86, 188; Raipur-Bbawanipatna, 295; 
Kampur-Sonpur, 309; Banpnr-Ealu- 
paragbat, 316; Banpur-Nayagarb, 816 ; 
Salhebbatta-Bolangir, 296; Sambalpur- 
Midnapur, 122, 228, 879; Sambalpur- 
Patna-EalShandi, 84, 207, 296 ; 

SasSog-Beramba, 181; Bonpur>Tarbb&, 
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824; Suudargatk'JbaTiagviiS, 188; 
Snndargarh-Kumarkela, 183; Sundar- 
garh-Lciakara, 183, 

Bocks, coal-bearing, 9 ; oryatalUne, 7; 
gneluose, 6; nietamorphio, 6, 7. 

Book systems, alluvium, 7; blown sands, 
7; CuUack or Atbgarli sandstone, 7, 
9-10; Damodar sandstone, shale and 
coal, 7, 8-9; laterite, 7,10; Mahadeva 
or Panchet sandstone and grit, 7, 9; 
older alluvium of coast plains, 7; river 
delta deposits, 7; Talcher sandstone, 
shaUt silt and boulder bed, 7. 

Boots, edible, 74, 78,187. 

BourkelS, railway station, 88. 

Bminsi, 288. 

Bugnlth Sal Dera, 197. 

Buies, of 1889, 26; for the adminis¬ 
tration of revenue affairs, 8 IO 4 

Bupea railway station, 87, 88, 2&0, 889. 


Sabtu grass, 98, 126, 126, 152, 156, 
188. 

Sugar, 83, 97, 188, 194. 

Sago palm tapping, 210. 

Sagra village, 87. 

SahaJ tree, 98, 281, 822. 

Sahar, account of, 6G ; caste, 42, 110, 
321. 

Saintala, 282, 298, 296. 

Saintala-Sonpur new brancbl railway 
line, 296. 

Saiviem, 30, 81. 

Sakai dwip, 143. 

Sal, 15, 96, 96, 97, 98,119, 126, 196, 811, 
822. 

Salami system, 91, 95, 325. 

Sklandi river, 6,10, 286, 237. 

SSI Bbanj, 169. 

Sale, of land, 80,89, 310. 

Salebhatta, 85, 288, 295, 324. 

«M, forests, 16, 166, 168, 163, 186, 194, 
210, 282, 263, 262, 268, 274, 279,281, 
804, 811 ; flower, 78. 

SaUbSkana, 288. 

SSlki river, 84. 

Salpi, 210. 


Salt, 82, 112,117, 122, 181, 189, 161, 
170, 188, 186, 191, 202, 260,268, 278, 
809; arrangement, 156. 

Saltpetre, 267, 268. 

Samel, 88, 32P. 

SSmenta, 116, 164,166, 314. 

Samara taranga, 166. 

Sambalpur, district, 1, 4, 6, 18, 20, 22, 
62. 82, 84, 86, 87. 98, 99,112, 117, 119, 
126.145, 146, 147, 176, 176, 183, 186. 
207, 210. 211, 216, 234, 281 282, 288, 
296,297,802, 304,806.309, 810. 811, 
318, 320,822,323,324,827, 828. 839, 
340; States, 27, 78, 70, 72, 76, 86,98, 
98, 99,119,182,196, 286 ; acquisition 
and cession of, 27 ; Maharaja of, 28 ; 
Baja of, 27 . 818, 819. 

Samiar, 18, 281. 

Sampuas, 208. 

Sanads, 29, 90, 98, 94, 166, 276, 

886 . 

Sanad, of 1827, 176 ; of 1867, 28, 29, 98, 
119, 126, 209 , 800, 306, 810, 826 ; of 
1874, 24; of 1876, 29; of 1894, 27. 29, 
93. 112, 116, 117, 132, 140. 161,172. 
191,234, 262, 260, 274, 316, 833, 887 ; 
of 1899, 28, 93, 166, 177, 186; of 
1905, 28, 156, 177, 186. 209; of 
1908, 27,29. 98,112, 117, 182 , I 40 , 
161, 172, 191,230,234, 263,260,260, 
274, 276, 310, 833, 837; adoption, 
1862 of, 27,28 ; 1866 and 1866, 28. 
Sanad, copper, 240. 

Sanad, given by Maratbas, 240. 

Sandstone, 8, 18 ; Cuttack, 14. 

Sanitary, department, 70. 

Sanitation, village, 70, 266. 

Sankarssn, 835. 

Suiikb river, 6, 176. 

Sanskrit, 84, 819, 320; literature, 166; 

tuls, 113. 

Sautai Bhanj, 289. 

Santals, 38, 39, 42, 223, 224, 238, 242, 
272. 

Santosb Pal, 276. 

Saiitragoria village, 10. 

Saont. 144, 164, 166; ramindSri, 148, 165. 
Saonts, 62,228-224. 
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8ap«l nullftb, 183. 

Sipghera, 238. 

Sapui river, 4. 

Sara, 176. 

Sarad rice, land*, 168, 169, 226. 

Sarai tree, 196. 

Sarailcela, 240. 

Sarake, 30. 

Saranda village, 298. 

Sarangadkar Bajradbar Narendra, 314. 
Sarangarb, 286. 

Sarapgarb, 179. 

Sarbarabkara, 90, 112, 123, 139, 171, 

172.177, 191, 261, 260, 268, 316. 
Sardare, 124, 211, 217,241. 

Sargipali, 179, 282. 

Sarpa, 206. 

Saaani Brahmana, 31. 

Satparlia, bill, 176. 

Sauriaa, 203. 

Sauaiaa, account of, 66. 

Savara, 22, 38, 42, 66, 68, 164. 166,199, 
228, 242, 276, 277, 287. 

Saw, will, 121, 122j rotatory, 121. 

Sawa, cultivation of, 266, 292. 

Scarcity, 78, 242 , of 1897, 78 j of 1900, 
78; of 1908, 78. 

Scblatoae beda, 6, 

SchUta, 288. 

Scbooia, for aboriginala, 107, 269, 274: 
aided, 127, 269; Bbuiya, 231; girV, 
106, 112, 127, 182, 140, 173, 188,192, 
21J, 281, 286, 267, 269. 274, 312, 328, 
834; ,Qur« training, 107, 118, 178, 
257, 261, 270, 274 j high achoola, 106, 
127, 178, 267 J induatrial, 832 ; low- 
caate, 107,127; inakhtab, 173; middle 
Engliah, 106, 112, 140, 162, 188, 211, 
257, 269, 274, 803, 817, 328, 884 j 
middle vernacular, 106, 132, 188,192, 
238, 267, 261, 808, 828; miaalou. 111 ; 
primary, 106, 108,112, 182, 140, 167, 

162.178, 188, 192, 211, 281. 286, 267. 
261,269, 274, 280, 317, 334, 837 i 
private, 132, 140, 178, 211, 257, 317, 
328, 834, 887; rural, 303; Sanakril 
tola, 112, 182, 162,173, 281, 286, 267, 
261,274, 828,834, 887; Santals, 274; 


■econdary, 106, 267; apeclal, 106, 
107, 211, 281, 308; tecbnical, 174, 
267. 

School, buildinga, 808 ; committee, 303. 

Scrub jungle, 804, 

Sebaita, 881. 

Secoudai^ education, 267, 

Sedimentary rocka, 11. 

Semecarpua, 16. 

Semol, tree, 98. 

Senadkyahtka, 211. 

Stnapati, 124, 

Sericultural, farm, 76, 168; training, 
75. 174. 

Serpentine, 10. 

Seaamum, cultivation of, 74, 160, 205, 
283, 266, 288, 316. 

Segaiona Judges, 98, 186. 

Settlement, in the States of Origan, 79 ; 
Atbmnllik, 117 ; Bamra, 128; Baram- 
ba, 182 ; Baud, 189; Bonai, 164, 166; 
BaapallS, 161; DhenkSnal, 172; Oang- 
pur, 79, 182, 188-186, 186; Hlndol, 
191; Kalahandi, 208; Eeonjlmr, 216; 
Khandpara, 234; MayCirbhanj, 79; 
Naminghpur, 260; NaySgarli, 268 ; 
riilgiri, 274; Pal Lnhma, 279; Patna, 
296-800; Rairakbol, 810; Kanpur, 
316; Sonpur, 324.326; Talcher, 388; 
Tlgiria, 337. 

Settlement, dustipadika, 89; Kut, 185; 
permanent, 240; by pole standard 
measurement, 89, 118, 251, 298; 

regular, 79, 89, 90, 118, 121, 182, 189, 
226, 251, 298, 307 ; summary, 79, 299; 
zamindiri, 209. 

Settlement, period of, 251. 

Settlement eystera, before 1871, 296- 
297. 

Shale, carbonaceous, 8. 

Shatrnnjigarh, Baja of, 107. 

ShiropS, 220. 

Sborea robusta, 15, 96, 

Smi, 153. 

Sibpur village, 279. 

Siha, 269. 

Sikbsrbbum, 177. 

Sikbsr family, 177. 
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Sikbi, 806. 

Silk, 119, 816 j »Iotb, manufacture of, 
81. 

Silreramitins, 81, 

SimlipSI fillls, 7.16,17, 64, 96. 236, 237, 
260. 

Sindbekela village, 86, 296, 

Singb, title of, 225. 

Singba Bidyadbar, 164. 

Singbbbum, diitrict, 1, 39, 43, 87, 96, 
97, 126, 146, 146, ITS, 177,179, 212, 
221, 224, 236, 240, 261. 

Sinhanath temple, 83. 

Sini-Kharagpur, railway, 238. 

Sipahi, ryota, 325. 

Sirgira, village, 103,104, 121, 122. 

Sirguja, group of States, 27,200, 285. 

Sirid village, 86, 122. 

Siiu tree. 98, 126, 166, 168, 262, 804. 

81tU> gaddtm, 284. 

Sitar, 228. 

Slates, 6. 

Sleepers, railway, 96, 117, 122, 126; 
traffic, 248, 260, 809, 811. 

Small-pox, epidemics of, 41, 70, 167, 204, 
226, 248, 288, 298, 820. 

Snake, 20. 

Snake bite, 167. 

Snipe, 20. 

Soapstone, 81, 163, 273. 

Soils, black ooiton, 194; classiflcation 
of, 289, 807. 

Somavansi Bajas, 34. 

Someswar Deva, 283. 

Sod, valley, 8, 74. 

Sonpur State, 1,4, 6, 22, 23, 28, 92, 818, 
328 ; arcbsological remains, 34,^319; 
climate of, 820 ; origin of, 818-319. 

Sonpur town, 6, 6, 818, 819, 824, 327, 
328, 346 ; dispensary at, 320, 346 ; 
jail at 346 ; police station at, 846; 
population of, 846 ; schools at, 840. 

Suutheru India, 6. 

South-Western Frontier Agency, 27, 29, 
116, 277. 

Sowing, BCbbra, 290, 307 j batari, 290, 
807; gajra, 290 kharadi, 290, 
807. 


Soymida, 16. 

Spices, 112, 117, 122, 189,161,170,188, 
191, 260, 273, 309. 

Spleen disease, 149. 

Spotted deer, 18, 281. 

Spur fowls, 19 ; common, 19 ; flying and 
ground, 17; painted, 19; squirrel, 
17. 

Sri Karan Bawarta Patnaik, title of, 110. 
SrirSui Chandra Bhanj Oevi, 241. 

Stamp, fee rules, 94 ; revenue from, 94, 
186. 

Steel works, 82. 

Sterling, 65. 

Stone, pot, 273. 

Stoneware, 273. 

Suan, cultivation of, 160, 265. 

Subaluya, 330. 

Subarnarekba, river, 2, 236, 287, 238, 
272. 

Subdivision, Atbrnallik, 172. 

Sttbhadra, 34. 

Subinfeudation, 89. 

Subjaile, 127,188, 

Succession, 27 ; dispute over, 215 ; feet, 
279 ; rebellion for, 216-222. 

Suds, account of, 66-67. 

Sudbae, 38, 63,66, 67, 116, 120, 264] 
account of, 66-67, 806 s marriage, 
customs of, 67; Bairakbol of, 67, 
306. 

Sudbas, Bubcaste of, 67 j Bara or high, 
67 i Butka, 67, 306 ; Kabat Konia, 
67. 

Sugarcane, cultivation of, 74, 111, 121> 
131, 206, 246,288; luiU, 121. 

Sugar reflning, training in, 76, 
174. 

Sukba, 826. 

Sukinda zamiudari, 212, 218. 

SuUtel river, 6, 86, 282, 3lS. 

Suliya.bill, 4. 

Sumitra Dei Bhanj, Rani, 240. 

Sunai, river, 6. 

Sundal, 288. 

Sundargarb, 87, 176, 178, 181, 188. 188, 
346; dispensary at, 181, 846; jail at, 
188 , 340; police atatiou at, 84fi; 

C 0 
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population of, 846; leliooli at, 188, 
846. 

Sundar river, 6. 

Sunder river, 282. 

Sundie, 199, 264, 800. 

Sunrie, 264, 

Superintendents, of Statei under adminie- 
tratioD, 98,191, 268, 810. 
Superintendent, of Tributary Mabale, 26, 
816, 217, 218, 219, 220 ; of jurisdiction 
of, 26, 26 j of Land Records, 208. 

Sura FratSp Mabendra Babadur, 166. 
Surimfa crop, 8,160, 

Sur Fratap Deva, 286. 

Survey, 79 j by eye estimation, 79; Masa- 
bat, 298, by planetable, 298, by pole, 
79. 

Survey, geological, 7. 

Suryabansa, 829. 

Snryabanii, Rajas, 283. 

Buryamani Singh, 232, 262, 263. 

Sweet potatoes, cultivation of, I8l, 269, 
290. 

Syenite, 7, 11. 

Syphilis, prevalence of, 70. 


T. 

Taoeavi loans, 247, 292, 293, 321. 

Tahsils, 101, 104, 119, 122, 126. 

Takoli, 196, 197; zamindari, .208, 299, 
826. 

Talcher coal Sold, 6, 7, 829. 

Taober State, 1, 6, 6, 18, 98, 329-884' 
Chief of, 22; climate of, 381; origin of, 
329-831. 

Tilcher village, 846; dispensary at, 332 . 
jail at, 888. 

Taleswari Debi, 880. 

TalgabakS, 296. 

TalmundS killa, 271. 

F51 palm, 100. 

Taluk, Baska, 198; Madaupur, 198; Mo. 
bangirl, 198; Taprang, 198; Uriadanb 
198. 

'nUnmul, village of, 68. 


Tamarind, 98, 148. 

Tandakar, 296. 

Tangabi, cess, 97, 

Tanks, irrigation from, 72, 111. 

Tanki, 171, 208, 810; tenure, 280. 

Tantis, 148, 166, 242, 260, 864, 267. 
Taonlas, account of, 68. 

Taprang, 198. 

Tarai forest, 64,176, 186, 

Tarang, 184. 

Tarbha village, 88, 296, 322, 324. 

Taii mabal, 100, 265. 

Tarkei goddess, 264. 

TesS, 66. 

Tata, 82. 

Tattooing, 180. 

Tax, 186; house, 279; on pilgrims, 240; 
Teak tree, 96, 98, 195. 

Teal, 19; varieties of, 20. 

Telegraph, communication, 122, 229, 271, 
274; line, 87; offices, 87, 122, 188. 
Telephone, line. 87> 106, 122. 88^ 
841. 

Telis,126,166, 178, 199, 211, 264, 300 
820. 

Tellug^, 66, 264. 

Tei river, 4, 6, 20, 84, 84, 86, 86, 140 
193, 196, 207, 281, 282, 818, 824 
826; account of, 6. 

Telugus, 38, 200, 203. 

Temperature, 164, 268, 282. 

Tengra, river, 12,18. 

Tenures, 112,157,183, 229; intermediate 

80, 20a 

Tenure-holders, 186, 208. 

Termiualia, 16, 

Thai, 240. 

Thakurani, bill, 4, 218. 

Thatching grass, 811. 

That Baja, 198. 

Thikadars, 90, 165, 324, 826. 

Tboriai, 264. 

Thread, 112, 

Threshing machines, 121. 

ThuSmul, garb, 197, 198; history oj 
197; origin of, 197; zamindari, 8, 198 
197. 

igor, 16,16. 
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TlglriS State, 1, 4, 87, 109, 885-887; 
Chief of, 28 ; climate of, 885 ,■ origin 
of, 885.886. 

TigiriB village, 885, 8 ^; iyurvedic ball 
at, 886, 846 j jaill at, 346 j police 
station at 346; population of, 846 ; 
ichoola at, 846. 

Tika, 144,145, 326; on Daabara festival, 
826, 826; on Faus Purnima, 128, 885; 
on Eakhi FurnimB, 310; on Sbrabaii 
Furnima, 810, 826. 

Tikaiii river, 11. 

Tikhuri, 74 . 

Tikkira, river, 304. 

TikrigurS hill, 4, 196. 

Til, cultivation, 150, 151, 205, 233, 247, 
316. 

liliS, 178. 

Timber, buiiueH, 122, 263, 268; com. 
paniei, 182, 188; export of, 122, 

181, 189, 260, 278. 279; trees, 98, 268, 
264 262, 281, 804. 

Title, of Bajradhar Narondra Maba- 
pStrB, 816; of Harichanandan, 271; of 
K. C. I. E., 120; of Mabapatra, 336 ; 
of UahBr^B, 215, 819; Mahendra 
Bahadur, 164, 880 ; Maugiaj, 232; 
bfansingh iBari Cbandan MahapatrB, 
268; of Narendra, 314; of Pal, 277; 
of Bar Bahadur, 215; of BSja Bahadur, 
110,148, 319 ; of Samanta Singh 166 ; 
of Srikaran Bawarta Fatnaik, 110. 
Tobacco and cultivation of, 74, 200, 206, 
809. 

Toddy, 100. 

Toila paddy, 169. 

TomKk, bill, 4, 218. 

Towns, 88,166. 

Trades, in the States of Orissa, 81, 82; 
in Atbgarh, 111 ; in Athmallik, 117; 
in Bamra, 121; in Baramba, 181; 
in Band, 188; in Bonai, 162; in Das- 
palli, 161; in Dbenkanal, 82,170; in 
Oangpur, 188; in Hindol, 191; in 
KalShandi, 206-207; In Keonjhar, 82, 
228; in Ebandpars, 82, 284; in 

Mayurbhanj, 240-260; in Narsiughpur, 
260; in Kayagsrb, 267; in Nilgiri, 
278; in Iiabara, 279; in Fatn3> 


204-296; in Bairakhol, 809; in 
Banpur, 816; in Sonpur, 82, 828; in 
Talcher, 882; in TigiriB, 887. 

Trade centres, 82, 164, 207, 284, 260, 
822, 882. 

Trade, exports and imports, 82, 117, 122, 
181, 188, 139, 162. 206, 284, 260, 
279. 

Trade routes, 82, 117, 284, 260, 264. 

Traders, 206, 284, 260, 279, 296, 

809. 

Traffic, boat, 117. 

Tramways, 82,176, 278; light, 88. 

Transfers, 800, 810. 

Transit dues, 94, 186. 

Transport, means of, 83. 

Trappean Schists, 288. 

Treaty, Aitebison’s, 27. 

Treaty engagements, 24, 176; of 1803, 
24; of 1804, 24, 115, 240; of 1829, 240. 

Treaty, of Deogaon, 143, 176, 196; of 
1826, 148. 

Trees, edible fruit, 98 ; timber, 98 ; other 
common, 98; protected, 126, 

Tribal bCad, 299. 

Tribeni, 216. 

Ttibiktam Bbanj, 240. 

Tributary States or Mahals, Orissa, 1, 2, 
28, 24, 26, 64, 189. 

Cbota Nagpur of, 1, 27-28, 64. 

Tribute, of the States of Orlisa, 26, 29; 
of Athgarb, 112; of Atbmallik, 118; 
of Bamra, 126 ; of BatambB, 182 ; of 
Baud, 140; of Bonai, 166; of OaspallB, 
169,162; of DbenkanBl, 172; of Gang- 
pur, 186; of Hindol 192, of KilBhandi 
196,209; of Keonjhar, 216, 280; of 
KbandparS, 284; of Mayurbhanj, 240, 
262; of Narsiughpur, 260; of 
Nsyagarb, 269 ; of Nilgiri, 274; of 
Pal Labara, 214, 279 ; of FatnB, 800; 
of Bairakhol, 310; of Banpur, 816 ; 
of Sonpur, 826 ; of TBlcher, 888 ; of 
Tigirla, 887. 

Trigarh, 886. 

Trigiri, 336. 

TrigrubiyB Kingdom, 886. 

Trilocban Mahendra Bahadur, 165. 
Tubers, 78. 
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Twn tree, 98. 

Tufa, 289. 

Tupi, 296. 

Turi*, 168. 

Turmeric, cultlvatiou of, 72, 74, 196, 200, 
202,204. 

Tuiur cloth, 170, 260, 267 j manufacture 
of, 81. 

Toiser cocooni, 98, 162, 156, 166, 187, 
264, 260, 273, 279, 309, 311, 820; 
custom relating to, 41. 

Tusser industry, 322-32S. 

Tusser thread, preparation of, 328. 

u. 

Ud, caste of, 66. 

UdarchandT, goddess, 271. 

Cddbab Deva Jonamanl, 189. 

UmrSs, 208, 297, 299, 808 

United Provinces, 286. 

Upargahaka, 296- 

UirW, cnltivntion of, 160, 205. 

Urladani, 198. 

Ursu, village, 88. 

Utkala, ilrabmans, 180. 

Utkela, village, 86, 207. 

V. 

Vaccination, operations in tbo States of 
Orissa, 70-71; in Athguvb, 111; in 
Athmallik, 116; in Bamra, 70, 121; 
in Bsramba, 180; iu Bau'^, 188; in 
Bonai, 70, 71, 149; in Daspalla, 160; 
in DhenkauSl, 166 ; in Qangpur, 70, 71, 
181; in Hlndol, 190; in Kalabuudi, 
71, 204 ] in Keonjbar, 226; in Eband- 
parii, 238; in Mayiirbbanj, 243; in 
Narsiughpur, 269; iu Nayagarb, 266 ; 
in Nilgiri, 272; iu Pal Labara, 278; 
in PatnS, 71, 288; in Uairakbo), 806; 
in Ranpur, 816 ; in Sonpnr, 320 ; in 
TSlcber, 882 ; iu Tigiria, 886. 

Vaccination, ataff, 70,149. 

Vacoiustion, training in, 70. 

Vaccinators, paid. 121,149 ; training of, 

70 


Vaiabnavas, 264. 

Vaisbiiavism, 30, 83. 

Vallabba Swami, 146. 

Valleys, 2; valley of Baitarani, 2; 
valley of Brabmanl, 2 ; valley of tbs 
MahSnadi, 2. 

Vedas, 176. 

VegeUbles, 74,151; English, 76. 

Veterinary, department, 259; doctor, 
167. 

Villages of the States of Orissa, 89; 
of Atbgarh, 110; of Athmallfk, 116 j 
of Bamra, 120; of BaiimbS, 180; 
of Baud, 188; of Bonai, 144; of Daa- 
palls, 160; of DbankanSI, 168. IflO^ 
of Qungpur, 177-178, 183-185; of 
Hliido), 190; of Kalabandi, 199, 208; 
of Keoajbar, 223; of Khaudpara, 283 ; 
of Mayurbbanj, 241 ; of Narsingh pur, 
269; of BaySgarb, 2C3; of Nilgiri, 
272; of Pal Labara, 277 ; of Patna, 
287 t of .805 

3i6 ; of Bonpur, siv, sa*, oao ; or rui 
cbor, 331; of Tigiria, 886. 

Villages, hirti, 826 ; brahmotiar, 184 > 
Christian, 76 ; gaonti, 128, 184, 186 ; 
garhati, 128, 124, 296,826; Imkhiraj, 
124 J paik, 123, 124, 184 ; tkikadari, 
824-826. 

Villages, akut, 79. 186 ; kvt, 79, 186. 

Village administration, 90-91, 128, 188- 
186, 208, 296,299, 310, 324-320. 

Village headmen, 80, 90, 112, [118, 166, 
184, 186, 208, 296, 810, 824-826. 

Village leases, condition of, 123,189, 166, 
183-185, 208, : 96, 299, 300, 810, 326^ 
326; lessee, 73. 

Village post ofBoes, 87. 

Village sanitation, 70, 180, 106, 859, 265. 

Village servants, 90, 191, 299; gandas, 
299; jbanker, 299; narios, 299; 
negi, 299; potter, 299 ; remuneratiou 
of. 299, 

Village forests, 96', 97, 800, 810, 

Vishnu, 84,146. 

Vlsbnuvlte, 146. 

Vital statistics, 160, 167, 283, 248, 278, 
293.882. 
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Tiiagapatam, dittrieti 1,19S. 

VisianatiTam 2S8, 

Vyi«ai 3.76, 

Vy5» Sarorar, 87, S38, 888. 

W. 

Wages, iu the States of Orissa, 79-80 ; 
ia Athgarh, 111; in Athmallik, 116 j 
in Bamra, 121; in Baramba, 131; in 
Baud, 188; in Bonai, 151-162; in 
Daspalla, 161; in Dheukanal, 169 ; in 
Oangpur, 182; in Hindol, 191; in 
KSIahandi, 80, 205-206 ; in Keonjbar, 
226-227; in Khandpara, 284; in 
Mayurbhanj, 248; in Narsinghpur, 
260; in Nayagarh, 80, 266; in Nllgiri, 
273; in Pal LaharS, 278; in PatnS, 
80, 298; in RaiAkhol, 80, 808; in 
Banpur, 316; in Soupur, 80, 321; in 
Tllcbei, d82j. in TigUia, SS6-S37. 

Wares, bellmetal, 181; brass, 122, 131, 
139, 153; soapstone, 153. 

Water, drinking, 266. 

Water (^mmauicatiou, 87, 183, 190, 234, 
260, 260. 

Waterfalls, 104. 

Water mill, 205. 

Watersheds, 2; of Baitai'ani, 2; of 
Btahinani, 2; of Mahauadi, 2. 

Water-supply, 104. 

Wax, 183, 311. 

Weaven, 81,183. 

Weaving, 121, 131, 163, 295. 

Wet cnltlTatioii, 74. 


Wheat, eultivation of, 74,194, 204, 234, 
816. 

Wicker-work, 158. 

Widow, burning, 26; marriage, 56 67, 

63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 180, 264. 

Wild-dog, 16,17. 

Witchcraft, 89, 62,178; belief in Gang- 
pur and Bonai, 89, 181. 

Wolf, 18. 

Wylly, Mr. H. P., 62. 

X. 

Nil. 

Y. 

Yam, 74, 202. 

Yavanas, 23, 30. 

Yayati Kosari, 23, 63. 

z. 

Zamindars, 149, 164. 

Zamindaris, 91, 92, 166, 161, 197-198, 
310, 316, 826, 387; Atgaon, 299; 
Bangomunda, 281, 296, 299; Barpali, 
826; Bbdiya, 148; Bo;5sambar, 181; 
Dhenka, 280; bill, 198; KSliahata, 
230; Kamsara, 326; Karlipat; 193, 
194, 196, 197; Kashipur, 194, 196, 
198, 207; Khariar, 281,286; Lauji- 
garb, 194, 195, 197; Loisingha, 299 ; 
Mabnlpatna, 194, 196, 207; PancbarS, 
326; Bampur, 326; Bampur-Madan- 
pur, 193, 196, 198; Sukba, 826» 
Tbnamul Rampnr, 194, 196, 196, 19 7, 
198. 
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